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RATE COMMITTEE DOCKETS 
Our information accords with that presented to the 
National Industrial Traffic League by its president, Mr. 
Chandler, that some of the railroad rate committees have 
voted to pay for the insertion of their dockets in the 
Daily Traffic World and the Weekly Traffic Bulletin, but 
that formal announcement of that fact or action as a 
result of it is being withheld until there can be a gen- 
eral meeting of the traffic executive committees repre- 
senting all regions with a view to agreeing on a uni- 
form practice. This meeting, we are told, is to be held 
soon, Our information is not obtained in any formal 
way. We are, however, acting on the theory that it is 
correct and that within a week or two there will be a 
final decision one way or the other. We shall, there- 
fore, pending that final decision, make no change in our 
present method, but shall continue to publish the dock- 
ets that are now being published under the temporary 
arrangement that would otherwise have terminated the 
first of February, and shall not yet resume publication 
of the dockets of those committees that made no tem- 
porary arrangement with us. 
The approval of the paid advertising plan, voted by 
the Traffic League at its meeting in Washington last 
week, is largely gratuitous. The League would have no 
ground for objection if the carriers decided to pay for 
some advertising in addition to other methods of distri- 
bution agreed on with the League,. and would carry 
little weight if it undertook to insist that the carriers 
pay for advertising. Its action, when analyzed, merely 
Means that, in this new situation, it is opposed to mak- 
Ing our publications the exclusive medium for the dock- 
ets but thinks the advertising idea a good one as a 
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means of keeping us in the field. If we stayed out of 
the field the League would probably insist that the rate 
committees place on their mailing lists all shippers who 
desired the dockets. 





LABOR BOARD’S PRESS OF WORK 

From time to time proponents of government regu- 
lation of railroad wages point to the good work done 
by the Labor Board and emphasize the alleged fact that 
this work was done under great pressure. The submis- 
sions to the board to date, they say, number thousands 
and the decisions rendered amount to more than twelve 
hundred. To one who, day after day, scans the deci- 
sions of the Board, there must come, sooner or later, the 
realization that this great “press of work” constitutes 
one of the proofs of the futility of this sort of regula- 
tion. A recent group’ of 54 decisions, selected at ran- 
dom, for example, contained nothing more important 
than a request by the clerks that the “rates of pay of 
messengers on trains operated between Eau Claire and 
Duluth, be equalized with that of messengers on trains 
between Minneapolis and Duluth.” For the most part, 
however, the disputes involved the classification, seni- 
ority, reinstatement, or claimed compensation for over- 
time of individuals, couples or small groups. In 27 cases 
one employe in each was involved, and in 50 out of the 54 
the claims of the employes were denied. The other 4 
were either remanded or referred to previous decisions 
for disposition. 

It must have been apparent to the representatives 
of the employes, before these claims were filed with the 
Board, that most of them were of no value. But as 
long as there is a government agency ordered by law to 
pass upon every dispute, these same leaders will keep 
on bringing cases of no value or moment before it. In 
that way they can at least keep busy enough to earn 
their salaries. Not a single one of the disputes con- 
tained in those analyzed could not have been disposed 
of inside the office of a division superintendent in half 
an hour. Perhaps all of them were thus decided, but 
the employes’ representatives, to prove that they were 
on the job, carried them further and created the “press 
of work” for the Labor Board. 

That the make-up of the group of 54 is not unusual 
is proved by a tabulation of several others. These 
totaled 117 decisions, with 100 favoring the carriers and 
17 favoring the employes. If the Board were abolished 
these minor ‘disputes would again be taken care of by 
the carriers, the taxpayers of the country would save 
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CUT YOUR FREIGHT RATES 


on merchandise shipments 


You who have been seeking lower freight rates and found that the Carriers could not 
supply them, are hereby advised that we can dq so through our 


Consolidated Carload Merchandise Service 


from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati to Chicago, and from Chicago to any of those 
points mentioned, as well as to St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. 
This applies to all merchandise taking 3rd, 4th and 5th class carload rates under Official Classifications 
and 5th class and Class A carload rate under Western Classification, and means reduced freight charges and 


af HN 
Boston, Ol 1 South Bldg. Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. San Francisco, Mona:inock Bldg. SLs * 
Ruffalo, Ellicott Square Cleveland, Hippoirome Bldg. Seattle, Alaska Bldg. SE pe Oe oe 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. Portland, Oregon, 13th and Kearney Sts UNG 


Write the Nearest Office. 













& Northern R. R. 
Daily Fast Through Freight Schedules 


BETWEEN 


POINTS in the EAST, NORTH, and WEST, 


AND 


South, Southwest, Mexico, California Terminals 
and Gulf Ports 


in connection with I. C. R. R., L. & N. R. R., M. & O. R. R., N.C. 
& St. L. Ry., via Jackson, Tenn., Southern Ry. via Middleton, Tenn., 
and Laurel, Miss., Frisco Lines via New Albany, Miss., A. & V.-V. S. 
& P. Rys., via Newton. Miss., Vicksburg, Miss., and ‘Shreveport, La., 
G. & S. I. R. R., via Laurel, Miss., diverging rail and steamship lines 
via Mobile and New Orleans. 








SOUTHBOUND NORTHBOUND 
Miles 

4:30 p. m. 0 Lv. Jackson, Tenn. Ar. 8:00 a. m. 2nd day 
12:30 a. m. 83 Lv. New Albany,Miss. Ar. 12:30 a. m. 2nd day 
12:47 p. m. next day 247 Ar. Newton, Miss. Lv. 11:55 a. m. 
3:25 p. m. next day 261 Ar. Meridian, Miss. Lv. 7:35 a. m. 
4:20 p. m. next day 298 Ar. Laurel, Miss. Lv. 8:45 a. m. 
4:10 a. m. 2nd day 410 Ar. Mobile, Ala. Lv. 10:00 p. m. 
5:40 a. m. 2nd day 448 Ar. New Orleans, La. Lv. 9:40 p. m. 
2:30 a. m. 2nd day 356 Ar. Vicksburg, Miss. Lv. 5:00 a. m. 
5:30 p. m. 2nd day 529 Ar. Shreveport, La. Lv. 3:00 p. m. 





Southbound deliveries from New Albany to Newton, Meridian and 
Laurel are made same day, to other points next day. Northbound, 
from Laurel, Meridian and Newton to New Albany, next day, from 
other points 2nd day. 

Daily through merchandise car service from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Meridian, Miss., Laurel, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., ALSO weekly 
through refrigerator car service from Chicago to same points of 
destination, making third afternoon deliveries at Meridian and Laurel 
and fourth morning at Mobile from Chicago, second afternoon and 
third morning from St. Louis. 

Special attention given to the handling of IMPORT, EXPORT and 
INTERCOASTAL traffic through the ports of Gulfport, Mobile and 
New Orleans. 


“THE ROAD OF SERVICE” 


To save money ship your freight via this merchandise consolidation service of ours. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


; Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders. 
Consolidators of Household Goods, Machinery, Automobiles and Pianos for Domestic shipment and everything for Export. 


General Offices: Chicago, 203 South Dearborn St. 
Eastern Offices: New York, Woolworth Building 
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money, and the lawyers and labor leaders who handle 
the cases for the employes could sit in their offices, 
where they would be out of harm’s way. 


THE PASSION FOR RESOLUTIONS 


The thing that makes many resolutions, adopted by 
bodies considering matters of public policy, weak, either 
because they do not strike from the shoulder or because 
they contain inconsistencies and contradictions, is that 
they are so often adopted merely because those in the 
meeting set out with the idea of adopting some resolu- 
tions on the subject under consideration, and they pro- 
ceed to do so, no matter how much compromise or weak 
language is necessary in order to concilate conflicting 
views. There would not be nearly so many resolutions 
deservedly thrown into waste baskets without reading, 
if bodies who have a habit of thus voicing themselves 
would take action only when they had something vital 
to say and could agree pretty well on a forceful way of 
saying it. There is no law compelling the adoption of 
resolutions by any body of men, and a good rule to fol- 
low is to keep silent when to speak can add little of 
benefit. 


Another good thing to be borne in mind by those 
adopting resolutions declaring opinions or laying down 
courses of action, is that resolutions. are public expres- 
sions of conviction and are taken as such by those to 
whom they are addressed and by others reading them..: 
There is such a thing as expediency, of course, and it 
may not always be expedient to press, at a given time, 
for the things one believes to be right. 
tions are adopted, they should express the real senti- 
ments of those voting for them. The place for consider- 
ations of expediency is with those charged with obtain- 
ing results in accordance with’the resolutions. They 
may not be able to get everything declared for and it 
may not even be found wise to try to obtain every- 
thing. The men charged with the execution of the pol- 
icy decided on should be clothed with authority to use 
their discretion in such matters. But it should not be 
thought necessary to make the resolution or program 
weak or meaningless because one does not expect to get 
more than is contained in it. When one declares him- 
self, by resolution or otherwise, as “for” legislation mak- 
ing light wines and beers legal, for instance, that is his 
position for public consumption. It may be that he is 
an absolute prohibitionist and is for a light wine and 
beer program because he believes that is the best, from 
his point of view, that can be obtained. But the public 
has a right to judge of his opinions from the platform 
to which his name is appended. The proper course 
would be for him to declare himself for absolute prohi- 
bition, but to be reasonable and practical enough—if that 
Were the situation presented—to accept, as a matter of 
expediency, a program making the sale of light wines 
and beer legal. 


These observations are occasioned by the legisla- 
tive program adopted by the National Industrial Traffic 
League at its meeting in Washington last week. It is 
not exactly weak and there are, indeed, many good 
things in it; but it is, in some parts, contradictory, and 
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in other parts it does not express the real views of those 
in attendance, but rather represents their views of what 
it may be possible to accomplish at this time. In some 
parts also, perhaps, it represents merely a conciliation of 
conflicting views without that conciliation resulting in 
anything much worth while. 

For instance, the legislation suggested with refer- 
ence to the Labor Board does not represent the real 
views of the League meeting. We believe that fully 
ninety per cent of those who were present believe that 
the Labor Board ought to be abolished. But they did 
not say so. They were led to believe that such a thing 
could not now be accomplished, so they acted in favor 
of a program that would result in retaining the Labor 
Board, but with its findings to have no other result or 
effect than the information of the public. They are on 
record, therefore, as favoring that kind of Board, though 
that is not at all what they want. What they really 
mean is that they do not believe they could be success- 
ful in endeavoring to abolish the Board now and that 
what they propose would be much better than what we 
now have. What they should have done, if they were 
in favor of having no Labor Board, was to say so in 
their resolutions, and then clothe their legislative com- 
mittee with authority to do the best it could. As the 
record stands now, the League is “for” a sort of dena- 
tured Labor Board. The record should show that the 
League is against the Labor Board. 

One inconsistency in the legislative program thai 
might be pointed out and that is undoubtedly due to 
patchwork methods of framing such things is that in 
the section concerning jurisdiction over intrastate rates 
the League declares that the power of state regulatory 
bodies over common carriers should be preserved, sub- 
ject only to the right of the Commission to remove un- 
just discrimination on specific complaints as to specific 
rates; but in an amendment to the section referring to 
the six per cent clause of the transportation act, adopted 
at the last minute, it says that adequate provision should 
be made to preserve in the Commission the power “to 
remove any burden upon interstate commerce” that may 
exist or be created by reason of statutory rates or fares. 

The same sort of inconsistency is to be noted in the 
resolutions adopted by the agricultural conference in 
Washington last week. Whether it was due to the same 
reasons or not we do not know, but doubtless it was, to 
some extent, at least. The resolutions declared against 
immunity for American coastwise ships from Panama 
Canal tolls, on the theory that the people of the United 
States had invested a large sum in the Canal and those 
sections of the country and those shippers benefiting 
directly from its use should bear the cost of its opera- 
tion without the taxation of sections of the country re- 
ceiving no benefit. And then it turned around and 
adopted a resolution calling for development of the in- 
land waterways, and endorsing the government-operated 
Missississi River barge line. If one is right the other 
is wrong. The two together mean nothing in principle. 
They merely indicate that the conference was trying to 
meet the views of conflicting interests at a sacrifice of 
consistency and force. 

The moral is this: When considering the adoption 
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of resolutions, don’t—unless you have something to say 
that really should be said and that can be said intelli- 
gently and forcefully. 


The National Industrial Traffic League has sent to its mem- 
bers the following circular with reference to the proposal of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce (see Traffic World, 
Jan. 28, p. 214) to create a commissioner-general of transporta- 
tion, characterizing the plan as an effective scheme to put the 
railroads and the railroad problem into politics, and stating that 
shippers should oppose it vigorously: 


Your attention is invited to the enclosed copy of a statement 
issued by the Committee on Railroads of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It recommends the creation of a Commissioner General of Trans- 
portation. Congress, if the report is adopted, is to be urged by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to enact the necessary legisla- 
tion to carry the recommendation into effect. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more effective scheme to plunge 
the railroads of the country into national policies than the plan 
evolved by the Committee on Railroads. - 

The Commissioner of Transportation is to be appointed by the 
President. His compensation is to be prescribed by the President. He 
is ‘‘to hold office subject to the will of the President,’’ and he is to 
report to the President. The office, therefore, if the Chamber of 
Commerce is successful in having it created, is added to the list of 
political patronage at the disposal of the President. A change of 
commissioners would probably take place with each change in the 
administration. 

Apparently it is contemplated that the compensation shall not be 
permanently. determined with the appointment of the Commissioner 
General of Transportation in the first instance, but is to be deter- 
mined anew with the appointment of each succeeding commissioner. 
The recommendation reads, ‘‘Upon the occurrence of a vacancy in 
the office, the President should appoint and prescribe the compensa- 
tion of a successor.” The office could, therefore, be made very at- 
tractive politically. 

The duties of the proposed Commissioner General of Transporta- 
tion appear to be very largely those of an official meddler. His spe- 
cific duties are rather limited, but he is given a wide latitude to 
“butt in.” He is to ‘“‘render all possible assistance to the Interstate 
Commerce’ Commission in facilitating and advancing the consolida- 
tion of railroads.” It is difficult to see in just what way he can 
facilitate the consolidation of railroads, without additional legislation, 
since the Transportation Act does not provide for compulsory con- 
solidation. He is to be “notified of all hearings before any board, 
commission, bureau or other governmental agency now existing or 
hereafter created, with respect to transportation, rates, fares, regula- 
tions, terminal charges, wages, working conditions,’”’ etc., and he is 
“entitled to be heard in person or by representative at all such hear- 
ings,’”’ etc. 

As the Interstate Commerce Commission is conducting many 
hearings, through its numerous examiners, daily, in various parts 
of the country, the proposed Commissioner of Transportation will 
require a rather large staff, if he is to be present, in person or by 
representative, at all those hearings. 

Moreover, the State Railway and Public Utilities Commissions 
are holding numerous hearings, at all of which he is entitled to be 
heard. It is rather difficult to see what useful purpose he can serve 
at these hearings, unless it is expected that the dignity of his posi- 
tion, as the direct representative of the President, will result in that 
control over the Interstate Commerce Commission, and other regula- 
tory bodies, which was predicted several months ago by the Whaley- 
Eaton Service, a Washington news bureau, as being desired by the 
administration. The announcement was made in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The elements now dominant in the Administration have reached 
the conclusion that, in view of the vast range of its new powers, the 
Interstate Commercé Commission cannot continue to be a detached 
body after the manner of the Supreme Court, but must be vitalized 
and rejuvenated by being brought into closer contact with Adminis- 
tration purposes and plans. It must be responsive, in a measure, to 


public opinion, or be deprived of. its extraordinary authority... .- 
A commission is required, the policies of which can fit smoothly and 
quickly into general administration policy. . . . No administra- 


tion can succeed unless these four bodies (the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Shipping Board and _ the 
Finance Corporation) reflect its views. The only_place such a reflec- 
tion of views is not now fully assured is in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that is why a sort of rebuilding of the Commission 
has been begun. It, too, will be in line very shortly.” 

The news bureau, in promulgating this purported administration 
announcement, commented as follows: 

‘We are not permitted to state where we secured the foregoing 
analysis, for very obvious reasons, but it may be relied on as being 
substantially accurate, whether denied or not. It visualizes what is 
now unquestionably the most important development in process in 
Washington, so far as the theory of government regulation is con- 
cerned. ‘It is not our intent,’ says the responsible person to whom we 
have talked, ‘to put these great independent agencies of the govern- 
ment into politics, but they cannot be permitted to keep so far out of 
politics that public opinion and the election returns have no meaning 
for them whatever.’ ”’ 

As some of the attaches of the Department of Commerce have 
very freely expressed these views, and have been outspokenly critical 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the impression prevails that 
the foregoing statement emanated from the head of that department. 
Some conformation of that supposition is found in the activity of the 
head of that department in transportation matters. Numerous incidents 
have occurred since the foregoing announcement was made, which 
seem to confirm its correctness. Moreover, the Executive Secretary was 
recently advised by an influential member of the Republican National 
Committee, that it was the purpose of the administration to create 
an Interstate Commerce Commission, which would reflect the ad- 
ministration views. He did not share our views that it was as unde- 
sirable and improper to bring political pressure to bear upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the discharge of its quasi-judi- 
cial functions, as it would be to bring political pressure to bear upon 
the courts. 

We do not assert that the proposed program of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce emanated from the administration, or is an 
administration measure. It is significant, however, that the United 
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States Chamber of Commerce, through its representative, appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, when hearings on Docket 
13293—the General Rate Inquiry—were resumed, January 11], and 
requested that the head of the Department of Commerce be invited 
to testify. Its rather close connection with the administration may 
therefore reasonably be assumed. . 

It is to be noted also that the proposed Commissioner of Trans- 
portation is given authority ‘“‘to grant federal charters to corpora- 
tions, proposing to engage in interstate transportation,’’ and “upon 
application therefor to convert state corporations so engaged into 
federal corporations.”’ 

It will be recalled that the Transportation Act, as_ originally 
proposed, provided for the federal incorporatibn of railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce. This particualr provision of the proposed 
law was favored by some of the railroads, but it was opposed by 
others, and it was vigorously opposed by the State Railway Com- 
missions. Its reappearance in the recommendations of the Committee 
on Railroads, of the United States Chamber of Commerce, would 
indicate that someone is still interested in putting upon the statutes 
a provision, considered and defeated, when the Transportation Act 
was pending. 

We do not believe the transportation situation will be improved 

by the creation of more regulatory bodies or agencies. There is no 
public demand or necessity for a Commissioner General of Transporta- 
tion. If we understand the temper of the shippers of this country, we 
do not believe they will take kindly to any agency which will inter- 
fere in the slightest, with the independence of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or hamper it in the discharge of its quasi-judicial 
duties. If let alone, we believe the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can, and will meet all the requirements of the situation. 
y This subject is brought to your attention merely as a matter of 
information. It has not been formally considered by the Executive 
Committee of The National Industrial Traffic League. It has been 
discussed individually with several members of the Executive Com- 
te a ag ~ no Official action has been taken, 

: it is your personal opinion that the recommendations 
United States Chamber of Commerce are fundamentally ng oa 
your firm or your association holds a membership in the Chamber 
we would suggest that you record your disapproval by writing to 
Mr. D. A. Skinner, Secretary, United States Chamber of Commerce 
Mills Building, Washington, > ¢ 

ease note that the recommendation of the Commi Rail- 
roads of the United States Chamber will be anan ok ppm 
ing of National Councillors in Washington, Feb. 8 and 9. We are 
advised that the Secretaries of commercial organizations affiliated 
with the Chamber have been invited to attend the meeting. Com- 
pact a ae ee of League may wish to discuss the 

ri eir Secretary, if > expe ; a aeett 

of tas Madienar Cae J e expects to attend the meeting 


COMMISSION AND THE LABOR BOARD 


Transferring the functions of the Railroad Labor Board to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would not result in any 
changes in the methods now used to decide railroad labor dis- 
putes, according to Ben W. Hooper, vice chairman of the board 
who presented the Labor Board’s views during a discussion on 
the subject of mediation and conciliation before the National 
Civic Federation, in New York, January 30. B. M. Jewell, presi- 
dent of the railroad employes’ department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, spoke on behalf of organized labor and Charles 
P. Neill, on behalf of the carriers. 

Mr. Hooper said the transportation act specified seven ele- 
ments to be taken into consideration when fixing the wages of 
railroad workers and that railroad rates was not one of them. 
Therefore, he said, “if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
determined wages, it would have to do it on the same basis, 
and not on the basis of rates.” Continuing, he said: 

It is quite true that the Commission must know what th ‘iers 
Pay h 1 C s € e carriers 
are expending for wages in order to fix rates intelligently, but the 
Commission does not have to fix the wages in order to know what 
they are. The carriers have always been required to make reports 
to the .Commission of their expenditures for wages. 

it is my information that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
a hard pressed to keep up with its work. I know that the Railroad 
— or Board is still struggling with the immense volume of work 
dumped upon it as the aftermath of the war and federal control. 
peg mgs are made against both bodies because they are sometimes 
slow in rendering decisions. Neither body is at fault. If the func- 
tions of the Railroad Labor Board were transferred to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, there would likely be one grand choral howl 


from carrier " i iti ir ; F 
ge ——_ employees, shippers and citizenry for the speeding up 


The Commission has eleven members now. With 

‘ a the 
Labor Board added to its already burdensome duties, its 
would probably have to be increased, with the risk of 
Commission cumbersome and topheavy. 


In another aspect of the matter, if the Railro 
ine 1 : ad Labor Board has 
made good under the difficulties with which it has couleuded. it 
gy be let alone. If it has not paid returns on the investment to 
ag Pion gg mask he! —_ peace - mind and stability of business, 
It § _be rele ed to e scrap heap of uns essful riments 
just outside the political laboratory. . a 


WESTERN GRAIN ORDER AMENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Commission Jan. 27 amended its order in No. 12229, west- 
ern grain rate case, by inserting between second and third para- 
graphs of its order of November 21 the following: 

“It is further ordered that where a strict observance of the 
provisions of the preceding paragraphs hereof would result in 
the disruption of relationships between important grain markets 
or disturb the equalization of rates via recognized and estab- 
lished gateways from important producing territories to impor- 
tant consuming centers, departures from the exact percentages 
hereinbefore prescribed may be made to the extent necessary 
to maintain the relationships which have heretofore existed be- 


tween the said markets or the equalization of rates via the said 
gateways.” 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





The Fall of Railroad Management.—One thing the Commis- 
sion’s general rate inquiry is doing that is apparent to every one 
who has taken any interest in the evidences that officialdom is 
seeking the regulation of the earth and the fulness thereof, is to 
show that the degradation of the American railroad man is far 
greater than popularly supposed. If there is anything he can do 
toward managing the property committed to his care, search 
must be made for it. John S. Burchmore, in his cross examina- 
tion of Walker D. Hines, emphasized the subjection into which 
the railroad man has been brought. Mr. Hines called attention, 
by his answer, to the fact that subjection was not one of the 
fruits of federal control. It was started, so far as wages were 
concerned, long before control became a fact, and the most seri- 
ous part of it was created by the transportation law, he said. 
There are many who believe the framers of the labor sections of 
that statute had no idea of the government taking unto itself the 
complete regulation of wages, hours, and conditions of service. 
At the time the bill was under discussion, the labor provisions 
were regarded merely as things to be used in the event the em- 
ployers and employes could not agree. No one figured that they 
would never agree and that the result would be complete control 
over wages and working conditions by the government. 

The railroad men, using those words to mean those who have 
the emblems of management, have, according to the law, control 
of wages and terms of service except when there is inability to 
agree; but inasmuch as there is disagreement all the time, the 
fact is the railroad man never has control over those whose 
wages constitute the largest item in the operating expense ac- 
count. The hailroad man has not had control over rates since 
1906. That fact has been used as an argument in favor of the 
control of wages, just as if there were any analogy between rates 
and wages. Of course, well informed traffic men know there is 
no parallel because rates are the things that are to be paid by, 
those who can not obtain transportation except from the rail- 
roads, while wages are paid to those who are at liberty to obtain 
wages wherever their fancy leads them. The shipper must buy 
transportation from a natural monopoly, wherefore regulation is 
deemed a necessary adjunct to the exclusive license given to the 
carrier to operate over certain rights of way. 





Family Ties and Legal Lines.—Father and son on opposite 
sides in a fight or a contest has always seemed one of the saddest 
things on earth. But the Campbells, father and son, who ap- 
peared in the case now on hearing before the Commission, did 
not seem to think they needed any pity. First, as a witness, 
came Benjamin Campbell, traffic vice president of the New 
Haven. Then came A. H. Campbell, traffic manager for the In- 
ternational Paper Company. Father Campbell thinks reduction 
of rates in New England would be a calamitious thing. Son 


' Campbell could see no redemption for the newsprint paper in 


dustry unless rate reductions were ordered. The Campbell fam- 
ily is bound to have peace without victory. So far as can be re- 
called, their appearance on the witness stand was the first time 
anything of that kind ever had happened. Time was, not so 
long ago, when there would have been eyebrow raising had fa- 
ther and son appeared on opposite sides. The older railroad men 
were inclined to consider it treason for one of their number, or 
the son of one of them, to appear on the shippers side of a con- 
troversy. A railroad man who crossed from the railroad to the 
Shipper side of the counsel table was regarded with suspicion, if 
not condemned to ostracism. When George A. Atkins Jr., went 
back to the railroad side of the traffic business he showed that a 
man could work for either a shipper or a railroad. Luther M. 
Walter, when he appeared, first for the railroad men who follow 
S. Davies Warfield, if any, and then came back to represent ship- 
bers, showed that it did not spell crookedness for a member of 
the bar to handle cases for the interests that usually were in con- 


flict at sO many points that they are generally regarded as always 
in conflict. 





Statistics and Their Pedigrees.—Since the Supreme Court 
decided the Hardwood Lumber Association case, secretaries and 
traffic Managers of associations, clubs, and institutes appearing 
before the Commission, have been at pains to say that the statis- 
tics they were giving the Commission were obtained from gov- 
ernment reports. It is not exactly bad form for a secretary or a 
traffic man to fail in making such a declaration. Failure, how- 
ever, to make it, it is understood, is equivalent to an invitation 
for the trust-breaking part of the Department of Justice or Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to come snooping around to find out 
Whence came the figures. According to the court’s decision, the 
wseacenion of statistics creates a sort of presumption that they 
dies obtained with a view to having them used to establish 
‘Mees, and establishing prices as a result of looking at the fig- 
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ures an industry may gather seems to be a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The reason for the self-serving declaration is becom- 
ing fairly well known among those who attend hearings before 
the Commission. Therefore, when the secretary or traffic man- 
ager quotes figures, he says they were taken from reports to this 
or that governmental agency. Government figures are supposed 
to be innocuous. It is generally condeded that they are, because, 
with one or two exceptions, they are so old before they are col- 
lected that not even a wizard could use them as a foundation for 
establishing prices to be used even in the immediate future. The 
figures for which the government pays millions, therefore, seldom 
have any value except for historical purposes. The government, 
however, will continue to gather them. By reason of the Hard- 
wood Lumber Association decision they will be more stale than 
heretofore. 

The associations will not dare co-operate with Secretary 
Hoover or with the Department of the Interior in the early col- 
lection of production figures without running the risk of prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust laws. Secretary Hoover is trying to 
persuade Attorney-General Daugherty to give out a statement, as 
a sort of guide for the associations—that is, to say what may and 
what may not be done, so the Department of Commerce will be 
able to ask for the co-operation of the associations. Daugherty, 
however, knows the extreme danger of a lawyer undertaking to 
say, in advance, whether such and such a combination of acts 
will or will not constitute a violation of the law. 





Administering the Re-Capture Provisions.—Every now and 
then, in the opinion of its friends, the Commission gives proof of 
a strong belief in the essential goodness of all humanity—even 
railroad companies and railroad officials. At times it puts out 
what the irreverent denominate its “hope and expectation deci- 
sions,” pretending to believe the carriers will do something with- 
out having an order clapped on them. But, according to the 
psycho-analysts, who devote their attention to the outgivings of 
the Commission, it never showed better its high optimism than 
when it issued instructions as to what the carrier should do to 
help administer the re-capture parts of section 15a. Among the 
things it said the railroads should do was to report the amount 
of the excess earnings it had sent to the Commission, together 
with the how and when of the payment. Assuming that some 
of the carriers had had more than six per cent of net had not 
sent in the half of the excess, the Commission said that the un- 
paid amount should be paid to Mr. McGinty, the secretary. The 
optimism shown by the Commission, it has been suggested, is all 
the more wonderful, because the law does not make it the duty 
of a railroad to hand over the part of the excess supposed to ac- 
crue to the government. It merely says the excess shall be re- 
coverable by and paid to the Commission. No one expects any 
railroad to pay, especially in advance of demand by the Commis- 
sion. That command is expected to be made as soon as the re- 
turns show what companies have earned more than six per cent. 
A further expectation is that the demand will be refused, al- 
though some companies may decide that the sums involved are 
so small that they are not worth fighting about. The expectation, 
however, is that there will be a fight. 

Commission’s Display of Economy and Good Sense.—In re- 
versing itself in No. 11009, Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Director-General, Abilene & Southern, et al. with- 
out delay, in accordance with the principle laid down by the Su- 
preme Court in the American Creosoting case, the Commission, 
it is believed set a much needed example for all other branches 
of the government. One of the most pointed complaints made 
against governmental agencies and officials is that they will not 
make corrections when they are wrong. That is the burden of 
the complaint of nearly all business organizations against the 
Federal Trade Commission. It conducts ex parte inquiries 
against associations and companies and then says things about 
them which, even when shown to be wrong, it will not retract. 
It made an error about the production of lumber on the Pacific 
north coast, and on erroneous figures it based the charge that the 
lumbermen had restricted production to hoist prices. It would 
do nothing when the fact was pointed out that production was 
increased. It would not even modify its declaration to say that 
in its opinion, if it had such an opinion, what the association had 
done had had the effect of keeping production from reaching 
higher levels than it did. In the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation case the Commission took up without delay the question 
of what to do with its erroneous decision, and reversed its finding 
of undue prejudice and dismissed the complaint. The Commis- 
sion, of course, would have been taken to court if it had not re- 
versed itself. By acting without waiting for compulsion, the 
Commission saved money for everybody. Very few other govern. 
ment officials seem to care much about expenses, either of the 
government or those unlucky enough to get into a controversy 
with officials who imagine themselves to be masters of those who 
pay the bills. A. 3...H. 
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INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


E. T. Stotesbury has been permitted to hold the position 
of director of the Lehigh & Hudson River Railway and either 
(a) the position of director of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
the following subsidiaries: Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill 
Railroad, Easton & Northern Railroad, Lehigh & New York Rail- 
road, Lehigh-Buffalo Terminal Railroad Corporation, Lehigh Val- 
ley Harbor Terminal Railway, Lehigh Vailey Railroad Company 
of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley Railway Company, Loyalsock Rail- 
road, Montrose Railroad, Pennsylvania & New York Canal & 
Railroad, and Schuylkill & Lehigh Valley Railroad; or (b) posi- 
tions with carriers of the Reading system as follows: chair- 
man of board and direcior of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way, and director of Philadelphia & Reading Terminal Railroad, 
New York Short Line Railroad, Dover & Rockaway Railroad, 
New York & Long Branch Railroad, Philadelphia, Newtown & 
New York Railroad, and Philadelphia & Frankfort Railroad. Mr. 
Stotesbury has been given 30 days in which to make his elec- 
tion which of these positions he will hold. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio Northern Railway, Hock- 
ing Valley Railway, and other roads to retain tneir positions 
with those and other roads; officers of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, Arizona Eastern Railroad, and other roads to hold their 
positions with those and other lines; and officers of the Cherry 
Tree & Dixonville Railroad, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, 
Michigan Central Railroad, New York Central Railroad, Kanawha 
& Michigan Railway, Toledo & Ohio Central Railway, West Shore 
Railroad, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and other roads to retain their 
positions with those and other lines. 

John M. Dennis has been allowed to retain the positions of 
director of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad 
and the Delaware Railroad. 

William D. Hill has received permission to hold the posi- 
tions of auditor of the Monongahela Railway and the Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny kailway. 

R. C. Barnard has been authorized to hold the position of 
member of the board of managers of the Dayton Union Railway 
in addition to positions previously authorized. 

Elisha Lee has been permitted to retain the position of 
member of board of managers and Gamble Latrobe has been per 
mitted to hold the position of alternate to Mr. Lee as membe1 
of the board of managers of the Washington Terminal Company, 
in addition to positions previously authorized. 

Frank B. Hayne has been allowed to hold the positions of 
director of the New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad and the 
New Orleans & Lower Coast Railroad. 

The Commission has authorized Samuel E. Kilner to hold 
the position of director of the Northern Pacific Railroad in ad- 
dition to positions previously authorized. 

Samuel M. Russell and John M. Elliott have received per- 
mission to retain their positions with the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Railway, Peoria & Pekin Union Railway, and Keokuk Union 
Depot Company. 


William G. Dows was authorized to retain his positions as 
president of the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway and director 
of the Wyoming Railway. 

Jules S. Bache was authorized to hold various positions with 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, Ann Arbor Railroad, 
Manistique & Lake Superior Railroad, and Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western Railroad. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway, St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Rail 
way, Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway, and other roads 
to retain their positions with those and other roads; officers 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, Lorain & West Virginia 
Railway, Zanesville Belt and Terminal Railway, and other roads 
to retain their positions with those and other roads. 

Frederick H. Ecker has been authorized to hold the position 
of member of the executive committee of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway in addition to positions previously authorized. 

Leonor F. Loree has been permitted to hold the position of 
the Delaware & Hudson Company in addition to positions previ- 
ously authorized. 

W. C. Ramsay and O. H. McCarty have received permission 
to hold their present positions with the Oklahoma, New Mexico 
& Pacific Railway and the St. Louis & Hannibal Railroad. 

John T. Beasley has been authorized to hold the position 
of general counsel of the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute 
Railway in addition to positions previously authorized. 

Clifton R. Musser has been authorized to retain his position 
with the Intermountain Railway and Washington, Idaho & Mon- 
tana Railway. 

Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser has been authorized to retain 
his positions with the Great Northern Railway and the Wash- 
ington, Idaho & Montana Railway. 

The Commission has authorized Albert J. Raynes, comp- 
troller, and Walter P. Reeves, assistant comptroller of the Maine 
Central Railroad, to retain their positions with that carrier and 
with the Portland Terminal Company, Bridgton & Saco River 
Railroad Company and Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes Railroad. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the Western 
Maryland Railway, New York & Long Branch Railroad, Wheeling 
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& Lake Erie Railroad, New York Central Railroad, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad and other lines to retain their positions with 
those and other lines; officers of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Lehigh & New England Railroad, Buffalo Creek Railroad and 
other lines to retain their positions with those and other lines, 

Various officers of the Bath & Hammondsport Railroad, Erie 
Railroad, New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad, Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Southern Pacific Company 
and other roads have been authorized to retain their positions 
with those and other roads. 

Leonor F. Loree has been authorized to hold his positions 
with the Delaware & Hudson Company and various subsidiaries 
thereof, the Kansas City Southern Railway, Chicago Junction 
Railroad & Union Stockyards Company, New York, Ontario & 
Western Railroad, Seaboard Air Line Railroad, Southern Pacific 
Company, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, and Wells Fargo & 
Co. Express and either the positions of (a) member of the board 
of directors and member of the executive committee of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; or (b) member of the board of di- 
rectors and member of the executive committee of the Erie 
Railroad; or (c) member of the board-of directors and member 
of the executive committee of the Pere Marquette Railroad. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the Union Stock 
Yard & Transit Co. of Chicago, Chicago Junction Railway, the 
Pullman Company, Chicago Great Western Railway and other 
roads to retain their positions with those and other roads; offi- 
cers of the Silverton Railway Company and the Silverton North- 
ern Railroad to retain their positions; officers of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, Union Pacific Railroad, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail. 
road and other roads to hold their positions with those and other 
roads, and officers of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad, Toledo Terminal Rail- 
road, Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad, and St. Joseph, South 
Bend & Southern Railroad to hold their positions. 

W. A. Erwin has received permission to hold the positions 
of director of the State University Railroad and Durham & 
Southern Railway. 

R. T. Chatham was authorized to hold his positions with 
the North Carolina Midland Railroad and the Elkin & Alle 
gheny Railroad. 

Parmley W. Herrick has been permitted to retain his position 
as director of the Cleveland & Mahoning Valley Railroad, the 
Nypano Railroad and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road. 

Frank E. Lewis and M. V. Hynes were permitted to retain 
their positions with the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
way and the Indianapolis Union Railway. 

Officers of the Green Bay & Western Railroad, Kewaunee, 
Green Bay & Western Railroad and Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way have been authorized to retain their positions. 

Arthur F. Parrott and William D. Sewall have received per 
mission to hold their positions with the Dexter & Newport Rail- 
road and the Dexter & Piscataquis Railroad. 

M. S. Browning was authorized to retain his positions with 
the Utah-Idaho Central Railroad and the Salt Lake & Utah 
Railroad. 

S. B. Luttrell was given permission to hold his positions 
with the Cumberland Railway Company and the Knoxville & 
Carolina Railway. 

L. D. Smith has been authorized to hold his positions with 
the Cumberland Railway and the Middlesborough Mineral Rail’ 
way. 

Charles A. Peabody was authorized to hold the position of 
director of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad in addition to 
positions previously authorized. . 

John Henry Hammond has received permission to retain his 
positions with the Bangor & Aroostock Railroad, Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, Van Buren Bridge Company, Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western Railroad, and Rio Grande Junction Railway. 


F. C. Hubbell was authorized to hold the positions of presi: 
dent and director of the Des Moines Terminal Company and the 
Iowa Transfer Railway. 


Allen Wardwell, Hall Park McCullough and George H. Gal- 
diner have been authorized to retain their positions with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in addition to positions previously 
authorized. 

James T. Blair was permitted to retain his positions with the 
Zanesville, Marietta & Parkersburg Railroad and the Green 
County Railroad. : 

B. Dawson Coleman has been authorized to retain his pos! 
tions with the Cambria & Indiana Railroad and the Delaware & 
Bound Brook Railroad. : 

Charles D. Norton was given permission to retain his post 
tions with the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City Railroad, North 
ern Pacific Railroad, and the Coal & Coke Railway. 

N. A. McMillan was authorized to hold the positions of 
director of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway and the NeW 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway. oe 

Samuel D. Brady has been authorized to retain his positions 
with the Zanesville, Marietta & Parkersburg Railroad and the 
Green County Railroad. 
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LUMBER TRANSIT PRIVILEGES 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1391, Transit Privileges on Lum- 
ber at Memphis and Louisville Originating in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, opinion No. 7345, 66 I. C. C., 94-5, and a supplemental 
report on No. 11009, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association et 
al vs. Director-General, Abilene & Southern, et al., opinion No. 
7342, 66 I. C. C., 67, the Commission, through Commissioner 
Daniels, has wiped out the original error made by it in dealing 
with transit on lumber in the south .as well as the consequential 
error resulting from its erroneous decision in the formal docket 
herein mentioned. 

In the formal docket it reversed its original finding of undue 
prejudice, carried in 61 I. C. C., 132, and dismissed the com- 
plaint. That was in accordance with the view of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in C. R. R. Co. of N. J. vs. U. S., 
handed down December 5, 1921. 

It has vacated its orders of suspension issued against the 
tariffs of the railroads proposing to withdraw existing transit 
arrangements in connection with their joint rates on lumber, 
moving via Memphis or Louisville from points on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacfic in Arkansas and Louisiana. Mr. Daniels 
said the present proceeding was an outgrowth of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association case, in which the Commission 
had reversed itself in compliance with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, hence the quashing of the suspension docket case. 


LIVE STOCK UNLOADING CHARGES 


In the Commission’s report on No. 11966, Omaha Packing 
Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 7336, 66 
I. C. C., 44-58, written by Chairman McChord, the Commission 
disposed of the contentions of the owners of private stockyards 
that under section 1 of the interstate commerce law the ear- 
riers have the duty of unloading live stock or making allow- 
ances for the performance of that service by the consignee, or 
that failure to do so constitutes a violation of the third section. 
It held against the owners of the private yards. It held that 
the failure of the carriers to perform the unloading and re- 
loading of stock, made necessary by the 28 hour law or quar- 
rantine regulations, constituted an unlawful discrimination 
against the owners of the private stock yards. 





RATE ON FRESH FROZEN BEEF 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11233, Cincinnati Abattoir Co. vs. Do- 
rector-General, P. C. C. & St. L. et al., opinion No. 7341, 66 
1. C. C. 65-6, as to the rate on fresh frozen beef, in carloads, 
from Columbus, O., to New York, shipped in February and April, 
1918. The shipments moved over the Pennsylvania system’s 
lines under permits issued by the committee in charge of the 
touting of shipments during that period. The permits specified 
the Pennsylvania lines because the New York Central lines 
were embargoed. Charges -were collected at the first class rate 
of 69.5 cents. Commodity rates of 39 and 45 cents applied during 
February and April from London, O., to New York by way of 
the Pennsylvania lines through Columbus. The tariff naming 
the rates provided, in accordance with rule 77 of tariff circular 
18-A, that upon reasonable request therefor rates would be estab- 
lished from intermediate points not exceeding those from more 
distant points, on one day’s notice. The complainant did not 
make application for the establishment of the commodity rate 
from Columbus prior to the time the shipments moved. After 
the meat was shipped the Pennsylvania system established a 
commodity rate of 42.5 cents from Columbus to New York. The 
Commission held that 36.5 cents would have been the reasonable 
rate on the February shipments and 42.5 cents on the April 
Shipments because they were 77 per cent of the contemporaneous 
rates between New York and Chicago and Columbus was a 77 
per cent point. 


RATES ON STONE FROM INDIANA 


_ _An award of reparation has been made by the Commission 
im No. 11423, Bedford Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. Director-General, 
as agent, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, et al., opinion No. 
7332, 66 I. C. C., 26-33, on a finding that charges assessed dur- 
ing federal control on stone, from points on the lines of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville and the Chicago, Terre Haute 
& Southeastern, in the Indiana limestone district, were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that the charges collected for the prelim- 
Mary services from quarries to mills and similar movements 
exceeded specified charges per car. It found present through 
charges applicable to interstate movements not unreasonable or 
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otherwise unlawful. The report also embraces No. 11335, In- 
galls Stone Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, C. I. & L. et al. 

The Commission found that the charges assessed during 
federal control were unreasonable to the extent that the charges 
collected for the respective preliminary services exceeded the 
following charges per car: 


Move No. 1, $5; move No. 2, $2.50; moves Nos. 3 and 3 (a), $2.50 
each; moves No. 3 (b) and 3 (c), $5 each; move No. 4 (a), 8 cents per 
net ton, plus $3 car rental to Bedford, plus $2 per car of 50,000 pounds 
or less, plus 8 cents per net ton or fraction thereof on excess of 
50,000 pounds, beyond, and move No. 4 (b), $5 per car of 50,000 
pounds or less, plus 10 cents per net ton or fraction thereof on excess 
of 50,000 pounds. 


MERIDIAN RATES ADJUSTED 


In its report on I. and S. No. 1372, written by Commissioner 
Kastman (mimeographed, without opinion or page numbers), 
the Commission prescribed rates, as substitutes for those pro: 
posed by the carriers, in compliance, they said, with the Com- 
mission’s order in Meridian Traffic Bureau, 60 I. C. C. 5, for 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials, horses. mules and cattle; lum- 
ber and articles taking same rates or rates basing thereon; and 
brick, between Meridian, Miss., and points in Alabama, on the 
lines of the Southern, Alabama Great Southern and Mobile & 
Ohio within 200 miles of Meridian; on cement from Spocari, 
Ala., to Meridian, by way of the Southern; on lumber between 
Meridian and points on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern; 
and on all “other commodities” between Meridian and points 
on the Alabama, Tennesee & Northern that are subject, under 
respondents’ tariff schedules in effect on the date of the order, 
(a) to lower joint commodity rates, or (b) to lower joint class 
rates on such of said commodities as are rated in classes K, L, 
M, N and O in note 67 of Crosland’s I. C. C. No. 4. 

The rates on fertilizer and fertilizer materials which the 
carriers are to substitute for those proposed by them are made 
on a distance scale of 100 cents per net ton for 5 miles or less, 
200 cents for 45 miles, 270 cents for 100 miles and 370 cents for 
200 miles, for application via the Southern and the Alabama 
Great Southern, and not more than 10 per cent higher via the 
Mobile & Ohio; on horses, mules and cattle, with a minimum 
of 23,000 pounds on mules and horses and 20,000 on cattle, for 
application via the Southern, Alabama Great Southern and Mo- 
bile & Ohio, beginning with 10 cents for 5 miles or less, pro 
gressing by one-cent increases for each additional 5 miles up 
to 100 miles, at which the rate is to be 25 cents, and then by 
one-cent increases for each additional 10 miles, up to 35 cents 
for 200 miles, with a 3-cent arbitrary for hauls over. two or 
more lines for distances up to 200 miles; on lumber, for appli- 
cation on the Southern, Alabama Great Southern and Mobile & 
Ohio, according to a scale beginning with 5 cents for 5 miles 
or less, progressing by half-cent increases for each additional 5 
miles up to 11.5 at 75 miles, and then by half-cent increases for 
each additional 10 miles up to 17.5 cents for 200 miles. 


On brick, according to a scale for the Southern and Alabama 
Great Southern, with 10 per cent added for the Mobile & Ohio, 
beginning with 5 cents for 10 miles or less, with half a cent 
added for each 10 additional miles up to 200 miles, giving rates 
of 7 cents for 50 miles, 9.5 cents for 100 miles and 13 cents for 
200 miles; on lumber between Meridian and destinations on the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, a scale beginning with 12 cents 
for 40 miles or less and progressing at the rate of half a cent 
for each additional 10 miles, so as to give a rate of 15.5 cents for 
100 miles and 21 for 210 miles; rates on “other commodities,” 
within the limitations before set forth, shall not exceed rates 
prescribed for application on like traffic between Meridian and 
junction points of the Southern, Alabama Great Southern and 
Mobile & Ohio, with the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, and 
the rates on like traffic for interstate or intrastate traffic, which- 
ever may be lower, between the junction points and destinations 
on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, and rates on cement 
from Spocari, Ala., to Meridian, that are not higher than the 
contemporaneous commodity rates on cement from Spocari to 
Birmingham, Mobile, Selma and Demopolis. 

A further provision in the order is: 


It is further ordered, That nothing in this order or in any out- 
standing unexpired order of this Commission shall be construed as 
requiring respondents to establish, put in force or maintain (a) rates 
on cement, in carloads, from Spocari, Ala., to Meridian, Miss., that 
are not higher, relative distances considered, than the contemporan- 
eous rates on said commodity from Spocari, Ala., to Mobile, Birming- 
ham, Selma and Demopolis, Ala.: (b) class or commodity rates be- 
tween Moblie, Ala., and Selma, Ala., and between Birmingham, Ala., 
and Selma, Ala., by way of the Southern Railway, that exceed the 
class or commodity rates contemporaneously maintained by compet- 
ing carriers on like traffic between said points; or (c) rates on rosin 
and turpentine as described in said report between Meridian, Miss., 
and points on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Ralroad that are 
not higher, relative distances considered, than the rates on said com- 
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modities contemporaneously in effect between Mobile, Selma, Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, Demopolis and Tuscaloosa, Ala., and said points 
on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad; and that all out- 
standing unexpired orders of this Commission that may conflict with 
the provisions of this order, be, and they are hereby, modified to the 
extent necessary to make them conform with said provisions; but 
that in all other respects said orders shall remain in full force and 


effect. 

The Commission having modified its order in the Meridian 
case, so that it would not apply on coal and coke, that part of 
the suspension order in I. and S. No. 13872, relating to coal and 
coke schedules filed by the carriers, was watched and set aside 
on the same day that the Commission’s report in I. and S. No. 
1372 was made public. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


In a report, written by Chairman McChord, on No. 11266, 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., 
opinion No. 7334, 66 I. C. C. 37-42, the Commission held that the 
rates applicable, in the period between August 1, 1918, and Janu: 
ary 28, 1919, on gasoline, refined oils, lubricating oils and other 
petroleum products, from Wood River and East St. Louis, IIl., 
Louisville, Baton Rouge, Savannah and Jacksonville and Port 
Tampa, Fla., to points in Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida, were not unreasonable. The Commission 
said that the complainant had not been shown to have been 
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SUPPLY OF CARS FOR LOGS 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 13008, Norton Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been recommended 
by Examiner William P. Bartel on findings that complainants’ 
allegations of the insufficiency and unsuitableness of the cars 
maintained and furnished by the defendant for its Superior di- 
vision log traffic were not sustained, that the record afforded 
no basis for finding that defendant’s methods of distributing 
flat cars on its Superior division for log loading during car 
shortage periods were improper or otherwise inadequate, and 
that the complainants’ request to be relieved of the expense of 
staking and wiring such cars be denied. 

The complainants were the Norton Lumber Company, the 
Thompson-Wells Lumber Company, the Sawyer-Goodman Com- 
pany, the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, Porterfield, Ellis & Co. 
and the Below Sawmill Company. With the exception of Por- 
terfield, Ellis & Co., which is a co-partnership, the complainants 
are corporations engaged in the manufacture and production 
of logs, lumber and other forest products in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, particularly on the northern peninsula of Michigan. 
They alleged that the defendant failed and neglected to maintain 
and furnish, upon reasonable requests therefor, sufficient and 
suitable transportation, including an adequate supply of cars for 
safe and economical loading, transportation and unloading of 
logs for shipment from points on defendant’s Superior division 
to various lumber manufacuring points in Michigan and Wis- 
consin; that defendant failed to maintain and apply consistent 
and otherwise efficient rules and methods for handling its Su- 
perior division log traffic, including distribution of empty cars 
among competing log shippers. 

The complaint did not cover any specific period, the ex- 
aminer said, but it was alleged that during 1920 defendant’s 
supply of cars became wholly inadequate, and that the evidence 
related principally to the conditions existing during that year. 
The Superior division of the defendant’s lines is that portion 
extending northward from Milwaukee, Wis., through Green Bay, 
Wis., and Channing, Mich., and including the branch line ex- 
tending from Ellis Junction, Mich., to Marinette, Wis., and 
Menominee, Mich., and the line extending north and west of 
Channing to Ontonagon, Mich., as well as the line from Onton- 
agon west and south, known as the White Pine extension, or 
Tolfree branch. 

The examiner said that while the complainants urged that 
the defendant should maintain sufficient cars on the division, 
they were not in accord with respect to paying demurrage 
should the defendant comply with their requests and the cars 
be delayed more than 48 hours. One was agreeable, he said, 
but another expressed the view that this would not be a fair 
proposition for the carrier. He said: 


One of the difficulties encountered by defendant in determining 
the number of cars ordinarily required is illustrated by the orders 
placed by the Thompson-Wells Lumber Company during November 
and December, 1920, and January, 1921, for 268, 4 and 320 cars, re- 
spectively. Complainants urge that the defendant should at all times 
be in position to meet just such situations. They assert that the 
defendant should have some knowledge of what they intend to ship, 
but it is clear that such knowledge could not be based on past per- 
formance of this character. 

It was the admitted practice of the complainants during this 
period (summer of 1920) and other periods of car shortage, and is 
understood to be the general practice in this territory, to order ap- 
proximately twice as many cars as were required; thus, whenever 
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damaged by reason of any undue prejudice which might have 
existed. 

The complaint arose by reason of the slowness of the rail. 
roads in the Southeast putting in effect the 4.5-cent commutation 
on petroleum and its products as a maximum. The carriers in 
the Southeast did not put into effect that substitute for the 25 
per cent increase until January, 1919, whereas western and 
northern railroads made it operative in August and September, 
1918. Chairman McChord said that the fact that competitors 
might have enjoyed larger profits than the complainants did not 
establish damage to the complainant. 


RATES ON GREEN SALTED SHEEP PELTS 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11792, Swift & Co. vs. Chicago, Burling. 
ton & Quincy et al., opinion No. 7333, 66 I. C. C. 33-6, as to 
rates on green salted sheep pelts in straight carloads and on 
green salted hides and green salted sheep pelts, in mixed car- 
loads, from Denver, Colo., to St. Joseph, Mo., and Chicago. The 
Commission found that the assailed rates were, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed 35 cents to St. Joseph and 58 cents to 
Chicago prior to June 25, 1918; 44 and 72.5 cents, respectively, 
between June 25, 1918, and August 25, 1920; and 59.5 and 98 
cents after August 25, 1920. 
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defendant had a 50 per cent car supply complainants would be more 
likely to receive the number of cars which they actually needed. 
Obviously a request for twice as many cars as are required cannot be 
considered a reasonable one, and it would be difficult to determine to 
what extent, if any, the defendant failed to maintain sufficient cars on 
its Superior division to meet reasonable demands. The complainants 
failed to present any definite basis upon which to determine the num- 
ber of cars the defendant should maintain in the future on the 
division herein considered. In fact, they consider only the needs of 
the large shippers. f } . ; 

The attitude of complainants concerning the distribution of cars is 
exceedingly indefinite. The question was the subject of considerable 
criticism and discussion at.the hearing. The particular complant 
seems to be that the defendant has no defined rule covering the dis- 
tribution of logging cars. Defendant asserts that its method of car 
distribution has been developed out of years of experience, with the 
object of treating all shippers equitably, and that its chief train dis- 
patcher during this period distributed cars to the best of his ability, 
upon requests submitted to him as to the shippers’ requirements, 
with the view not only of keeping the various loggers supplied with a 
few cars each, but also of keeping cars moving to mills dependent upon 
logs from that division. All parties agree that in the final analysis the 
distribution of cars during car shortage periods must be left to the 
discretion of some one person. Complainants offer no suggestion 
which in their opinion will be an improvement over present methods.” 


As to the complainants being relieved of the expense oi 
staking and wiring cars, the examiner said: 


The record shows that log shippers on other lines in this territory 
are required to stake and wire the loads, except on some few private 
cars which are equipped with patented stakes. 


In conclusion, he said: 


Complainants contend that the cars furnished by the defendant are 
a mixed lot, some wooden and some steel, old, in poor condition, of 
varying lengths and capacities, and unsuitable for the loading, trans- 
portation and unloading of logs, and that in a number of instances 
it has been necessary to make repairs before the cars could be used. 
The defendant asserts that these cars are the same type as those 
furnished by other lines for log loading in this territory; that they are 
not of uniform length or height, but this is not a condition peculiar 
to any class of railroad equipment, and that flat cars are used for 
many other kinds of traffic which also require appliances of various 
kinds to hold the loads in place. In 1913 defendant had 2,479 flat cars 
available for general service, while in 1921 it had 5,578, which repre- 
sents a greater increase than in any other class of its equipment. 
This increase is not reflected to any great extent in the flat car 
equipment available on the Superior Division. . 

Defendant shows that 8,205 car days were lost during the period, 
September, 1919, to December, 1920, by delay in unloading logs on its 
line by various consignees, the majority of which are parties to this 
complaint. In compiling these figures 24 hours is allowed as a reason- 
able time for unloading. Complainants refer to the fact that 48 hours 
free time is allowed for unloading under the demurrage rules, and that 
if defendant’s computation were based on that period the figures 
would be cut in half. Further, that they ordinarily unload cars in a 
day, and sometimes within six or eight hours. 


RATES ON IRON PIPE FITTINGS 


On further hearing in 61 I. C. C. 33, Examiner C. I. Kep- 
hart, in a tentative report on No. 10771, United Iron Works Co. 
vs. Director-General, as agent, Santa Fe et al., proposes that the 
Commission deny fourth section relief at Houston-Galveston points 
on carload shipments of iron pipe fittings at commodity rates, 
from Okmulgee, Okla., but that relief be granted, to the extent 
of 13.5 cents per 100 pounds, on shipments from Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo., Peoria and Chicago, Ili., Pittsburgh, Pa., Bil- 
mingham, Ala., and other points of origin north of the Mis 
souri River and east of the Mississippi River through Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and other Mississippi River crossings north thereof. 
The report also embraces the dockets enumerated in the original 
opinion, 61 I. C. C. 33. 
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GENERAL RATE INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In behalf of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
the California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the California Redwood Association, the California Pine 
Box Distributors’ Association, and the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Donald D. Conn suggested that if rates 
could be reduced in this proceeding, they be made upon these 
specific commodities which would cause the re-employment of 
men, rehabilitate industry, and reduce the cost of living. West- 
ern lumber, he said, was such a specific commodity. 

A percentage decrease upon all classes and commodities, 
Mr. Conn said, should not be made in this proceeding because 
it would fail in giving adequate relief to basic commodities, 
and would injure the carriers without giving corresponding 
relief to the public. He said the associations which he repre- 
sented in this proceeding and inaugurated the policy of direct 
negotiations with the carriers for rate readjustments, because 
they deemed their interests and those of the carriers to be 
mutual, and that neither could prosper unless the other also 
prospers. 

In view of the fact that western lumber, as he thought, 
must necessarily be marketed east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio, rates must be so made that the traffic will 
move freely. F 

“Western lumbermen are willing,” said he, “to contribute a 
fair share toward the revenues of the carriers and believe that 
rates and operation should be so adjusted as to bring to them 
revenue to maintain their property in serviceable condition, 
establish credit, invite the necessary capital, pay fixed charges; 
and make a fair return upon sound capitalization.” 

Mr. Conn throughout his testimony discussed the situation 
in a vein sympathetic with the difficulties of the railroads, al- 
though asserting that under the present freight rates it costs 
more to transport many grades of lumber from the mill to the 
consumer than it costs the mill to produce the lumber. Lumber- 
men, he said, appreciated that the freight rate was only one of 
a number of elements which had brought about the widespread 
economic depression. They were not willing, he said, to sub- 
scribe to the idea that a substantial decrease in freight rates 
alone would result in bringing prosperity. . 

“In the deflation process, however,” he said, “it seems il- 
logical for the prices of all manufactured goods and farm prod- 
ucts to be on the decline while the general average of freight 
rates remains at the highest point reached during the most 
abnormal conditions in the world’s history.” 


Private industry, he said, had been able to reduce wages and 
other operating costs but that the railroads were unable on 
account of the many laws restraining them to make reduc- 
tions in the wages of railroad labor and the laws keep them 
above the level of wages in surrounding industries. 


“Industry cannot hope for substantial reductions in freight 
rates until the railroads are given a larger measure of control 
over their own costs including wages paid to their labor. We 
seem to be paying the high tansportation costs due to economic 
forces as well as to governmental action,” he said. 


A ten per cent reduction in rates on pulp wood, especially 

in the eastern district, was advocated by C. H. Tiffany for the 
New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association, and A. H. 
Campbell, traffic manager for the International Paper Company. 
They asked a reduction to match the reduction made by the 
Canadian railroad commissioners in the rates on eastern Canad- 
lan railroads effective December 1, last. Mr. Tiffany said the 
effect of the reduction in Canada was that sulphite pulp from 
Canada could be laid down in Maine for 15 per cent less than 
the American product could be supplied. The use of foreign 
pulp, the witness said, caused American railroads to lose the 
revenue that would accrue to them from the carriage of raw 
materials to the American pulp mills. The result of maladjust- 
ments of rates, Mr. Tiffany said, when added to other factors, 
was the closing of pulp mills in the United States. 
_ He said that rates from the United States into Canada and 
in the reverse direction should also be brought down. He said 
that some international rates on’ pulp wood were higher than 
rates on dimension timber. 

__Mr. Campbell said that the freight rates now are enormously 
higher than the value of the pulp wood at points of origin. He 
quoted some of them as being 185 and 285 per cent of the price 
of the product to be hauled. 

_, The newsprint industry in the eastern part of the country 
8 in a deplorable condition,” he said. There may be doubt as 
to whether you can cut pulp wood rates, but if you cut the 
tates on coal we can use more coal and if we can do that we can 
sell more paper and if we sell more paper we can use more 
Pulp wood.” 

“It’s true as to this industry, as in others, that everybody 
seems to be holding back, isn’t it?” asked Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
attorney for the paper and pulp interests. The witness said 
that that was a fact and that the result was as before indicated. 

G. L. Tillery, of Philadelphia, who manages the traffic affairs 
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of the Hebbard Cypress Company, of Waycroft, Ga., said that he 
had reduced his testimony in behalf of lower freight rates to 


one exhibit consisting of 50 pages. Inasmuch as he had been 
given only ten minutes in which to say all that he desired to 
say and as his desire seemed to be to read the 50 pages, Com- 
missioner Hall said that a reccess would be taken until the 
morning. In the meantime, he said, the attorneys for the rail- 
roads could read the reduced testimony and see how much 
of it they considered admissible in view of the fact that some 
of it was taken from other cases and that part of it consisted 
of a long letter the witness had written to the Georgia rail- 
road commissioners telling them why there were conflicts be- 
twen state and interstate rates. 

Abolition of the increases under Ex Parte 74, A. C. Dixon, 
representing Pacific Coast lumber interests, told the Commis- 
sion at the morning session, Jan. 27, would stimulate the lum- 
ber business for that part of the country and benefit the rail- 
roads as well. His language was not, in words, for the com- 
plete elimination of the advances made in August, 1920; but if 
the carriers did what he suggested, the effect would be the cut- 
ing of the rates back to those in effect prior to Ex Parte 74. 
His specific recommendation, made in answer to questions by 
Commissioner Hall, was for a rate of 60 cents to Chicago, with 
corresponding reductions to Omaha and St. Paul, and a rate of 
75 cents to New York. 

The whole of the morning session of that day was given 
over to the west coast section of the industry, with Mr. Dixon, 
of the Booth-Kelly Co., Eugene, Ore., as the witness in behalf 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association and the Portland Traffic & 
Transportation Association. Mr. Dixon related a tale of misery 
for the lumbermen in that part of the country, with sales of 
lumber at less than the cost of production. Every month of 
1921, he said, showed a loss, a typical one being that of Novem- 
ber, when the average sale price was $19.69 per 1,000 feet and 
the cost $20.40. He said that every item of cost under the con- 
trol of the lumbermen had been cut. The basic wage, he said, 
of $5 for an 8-hour day just befofe the advance in freight rates 
in 1920, had been cut to $3 at the present time. 


While the water lines have captured a large percentage of 
the business and while there was more building in 1921 than in 
1920, he said, those facts were not of any benefit to the fir lum- 
ber industry. In 1920, he said, shipments by water were 49,- 
000,000 feet as against 18,000,000 feet shipped by this route in 
11 months of 1921. 


High freight rates, Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., attor- 
ney for the west coast lumbermen, said constituted a crushing 
burden upon that section of the industry, by way of introduction 
for the testimony of Mr. Dixon. Mr. Teal was allowed two and 
one-half hours to present the facts upon which the west coast 
industry was basing its claims for rates to typical destinations, 
which, if established, would result in the elimination of Ex 
Parte 74. 

To illustrate the course of prices and of freight rates, Mr. 
Teal’s witness said that the average price of lumber at the mills 
on March 1, 1920, was $42.60, while the freight rate to Chicago 
was 60 cents per 100 pounds. The average price at the mills 
on Sept. 1 of that year, a few days after Ex Parte 74 rates be- 
came operative, was $34.36, and the freight rate to Chicago 80 
cents. The average price at the mills April 1, 1921, was $19.60 
and the freight rate to Chicago was 73 cents. The average 
price on Dec, 1, 1921, was $17.75 and the freight rate to Chicago 
73 cents. On that day, the witness said, the freight on 1,000 feet 
of lumber from the west coast to Chicago was greater than the 
price realized by the lumbermen. 

Just before Mr. Dixon took the stand, G. L. Tillery, for the 
Hebbard Cypress Co., was allowed to put his exhibit of 50 type: 
written pages and some diagrams into the record on condition 
that he furnish copies enough to meet the demands of others 
in the case. The railroad attorneys did not object to the inclu- 
sion in that exhibit of testimony taken in other cases and a 
letter written by the witness to the railroad commissioners of 
Georgia. 

Lumbermen completed the presentation of ther views at 
the afternoon session, January 27, the west coast men contin- 
uing their efforts to show that there could be no satisfactory 
solution of the nation’s housing problem or a return to normal 
business conditions until railroad freight charges were brought 
down, as indicated by them, to the basis of 75 cents from the 
west coast to New York and 60 cents to Chicago. The southern 
lumbermen undertook to prove that they needed a reduction of 
18 per cent in their rates to put them on a proper competitive 
basis in relation to rates from the Pacific coast. 

J. H. Bloedell of Bellingham, Wash., concurred in what A. C. 
Dixon had said earlier in the day. R. H. Burnside, president of 
-the Wallapa Lumber Company, also agreed with Mr. Dixon. He 
said that a very large percentage of their movement is now by 
water through the Panama Canal. 

A. G. T. Moore for the Southern Pine Association was posi- 
tive in his assertion that it would take an 18 per cent reduction 
to put the southern pine men on an equality with the west 
coast. Reductions on southern pine, he said, should be in the 
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same proportion as on other wood. The carriers had never made 
a distinction between hard and soft woods, he said, so that if 
they followed their invariable practice they would reduce the 
rates on pine by the same amounts that the Commission di- 
rected the carriers to take off the rates on hardwood. Such 
reductions, however, would not restore the southern pine to its 
proper competitive relationship, he said. At present, he said, 
southern pine is bearing a greater advance in cents per hundred 
pounds than the western lumber. For the purpose of illustra- 
tion, he said, Alexandria, La., is paying an advance of 13% cents 
per 100 pounds in comparison with rates prior to August 26, 1920, 
while the west coast is paying an advance of only 10 cents per 
100 pounds. He said that southern pine men did not acknowl- 
edge that the advance of 1920 was a proper one, but merely 
used it for comparative purposes to show that their western 
competitors have been treated with greater consideration since 
Ex Parte 74 advances were made than they have been. 

“We think there should be an immediate reduction on hard- 
wood from the southern states, and there is no reason for any 
disparity in the rates on the two kinds of wood,” said Mr. Moore. 
His declaration on that point was taken as a comment on re- 
ports that had come to Washington to the effect that the rail- 
roads would probably not be able to prepare their tariffs, mak- 
ing reductions on hardwood in compliance with the Commis: 
sion’s order, by the time set in that order. 

Mr. Moore submitted exhibits on the weights of Douglas fir 
and southern pine, intended to show that southern pine is 600 
pounds per thousand feet heavier than fir. He said that the 
purpose of the comparison was to show that if distance was to 
be largely disregarded in the making of rates from the west, as 
suggested by the western men, then the Commission should give 
greater importance to the difference in their weights, if the 
Commission desired to give any attention whatever to com- 
mercial competition as a factor in rate making. 


J. N. Teal, attorney for the western lumbermen, subjected 
Mr. Moore to a cross-examination of considerable length with a 
view, it appeared, to emphasizing the fact that short leaf pine 
from the south is considerably lighter than long leaf yellow 
pine and that in making up his exhibits of weights Mr. Moore 
had not given due weight to that fact. He pointed out in his 
questions, that on certain finished products the weight of Douglas 
fir per thousand feet is greater than the weight of the product 
from the southern yellow pine mills. He wanted to know 
whether Mr. Moore desired the specific gravity test for the 
making of rates to be applied in all instances, or only in those 
in which the difference in weight favored the southern product. 

“I’m not asking for the application of specific gravity in the 
making of rates,’ said the witness. “All I’m asking is that, if 
distance is to be disregarded to a large extent, then that con- 
sideration be given to the difference in weight.” 


J. S. Farrish, for the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
said that prices were back to or below pre-war and that the mem- 
bers of that association believed high freight rates were the 
chief cause for the prostration in the lumber industry. He said 
that a large percentage of lumber was going north by water, but 
he was not able to make an estimate of the percentage. He said, 
however, that in October 9,000,000 feet were sent north by water 
and in November 18,000,000 feet. Lumbermen, he said, preferred 
to ship all-rail, but the difference in rates now was so great 
that they must use the carriers by water. Answering questions 
by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Farrish said that common labor 
in the southern mills was now receiving $1.50 per day and could 
be had for $1.25 if the mill men had the heart to make deeper 
cuts. In the war period, he said, common labor was paid from 
$2.50 to $3.50 per day in comparison with 90 cents and $1.00 in 
1914. The peak in prices of their product, he said, was reached 
in 1920 when the highest grades went as high as $110 per 
thousand. The highest in 1921, he said, was $57. Common lum- 
ber in 1920 averaged $20.95 and in 1921, $18. His complaint 
against high freight rates was that they kept the common lum- 
ber from moving. As to all-water rates, he said that by steamer 
on the regular lines the rate was about $10 per thousand feet 
and by schooner $6.50 per thousand feet, while the freight rate 
from Jacksonville to New York was 43.5 cents per hundred, a 
thousand feet of green rough lumber weighing 4,500 pounds. 

W. S. Harlan, of Lockhart, Ala., said that he could not get 
cost for low grade stock at present. Therefore lumbermen, he 
said, were compelled to leave much of what they cut in the 
woods. He said that common labor in his part of the country 
was $1.75 now instead of $3.50 in war days. Forty miles from 
Lockhart, he said, common labor was being paid $1.25 per day of 
ten hours. 

“What’s railroad labor receiving in your part of the coun- 
try?” asked Commissioner Lewis. 

“Thirty-eight cents an hour for an eight-hour day, I think,” 
said the witness. 

“Is it as good as yours?” 

“Not nearly so good as ours,” said Mr. Harlan. 

The witness did not care to make a definite recommenda: 
tion with regard to railroad rates because, he said, he did not 
know the business of the railroad man. 

“TI don’t know whether a reduction of the railroad rates in 
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advance of the settlement of labor conditions in the north woulq 
do us much good, even if we went back to rates that were in 
effect during the early part of 1918. I am inclined to think, 
however, that if I were in their situation I would take off the 
last general advance. If I were operating the railroads I would 
make rates that would get the business.” 

Charles Hill, speaking for A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company 
and as general sales manager for the Southern Sales Corpora- 
tion, said that the railroads, under existing rates, were taking 
72 per cent of what lumbermen were realizing on the sales of 
low grade lumber. Low water rates, he said, had saved the life 
of the industry. The freight rates, he said, on all classes of 
lumber amounted to 48 per cent of the gross amount of the 
invoice. Competition, he said, was coming from the west by 
both water and rail. 

W. J. Strobel, traffic manager for the North Carolina Pine 
Association, which handles short leaf yellow pine, also put in 
statistics as to prices and rates and expressed the belief that the 
southern carriers would reduce rates on soft wood the same 
degree as hardwood, but that that would not be enough. 


Rates on Fertilizer 


A 25 per cent reduction in rates on fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials was advocated by Charles McDowell, speaking for the 
National Fertilizer Association and the Armour Fertilizer Works, 
and W. W. Manker, assistant traffic manager for the Armour 
interests, and others, January 28. Mr. McDowell said that freight 
rates were not much felt during the war period but that since 
the bottom fell out of the agricultural products market the 
freight rates had become a matter of prime importance. The 
freight rate now is about 35 per cent of the delivered price of the 
fertilizer. He contended that fertilizer should be sold at low 
prices so as to stimulate production. Fertilizer manufacturers, 
he said, had suffered enormous losses. 

“We feel the railroads have not done their share to bring 
down prices to a point at which farmers can buy and the farmers 
are very sore about prices,” said Mr. McDowell. A 25 per cent 
reduction in the rates on fertilizer and fertilizer materials, he 
estimated, would cause a saving of $2.50 per ton in the price 
of commercial fertilizer. He took issue with C. R. Capps, one 
of the railroad witnesses, that the marketing of fertilizer was 
chiefly a matter of credit. But if it were a matter of credit, 
he said, the fertilizer manufacturers were meeting that difficulty 
by making arrangements to sell their products on consignment. 
They were doing that, he said, because the merchants were dis- 
couraged and were not ordering fertilizer. The manufacturers, 
he said, were establishing prices at which their product was to 
be sold to the farmer. 

Commissioner Hall wanted to know what increase in ton- 
nage would be necessary to make up the prospective loss to the 
gross and net income of the railroads. The witness said that 
he did not know. 

“In connection with this request,’ said Paul E. Blanchard, 
attorney in charge of the iniroduction of testimony for the 
fertilizer manufacturers, “we are proposing to increase the mini- 
mum weight from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds so that the return 
per car on the minimum load will be the same as at present.” 

Mr. McDowell said that wages in the fertilizer factories of 
the South were back to pre-war, but that in the north they had 
gone only part way. Coal and labor, he said, however, consti- 
tuted only relatively small items in the cost of producing ferti- 
lizer. Raw materials, he said, represented about 65 per cent 
of the cost of the products, and therefore, reductions on ferti- 
lizer materials would be more important to the manufacturer 
of fertilizers than reductions in coal. Prices of raw material, 
he said, were about back to the pre-war basis. Such materials 
as can be brought to the factories at the ports are moving at 
comparatively low rates, but the cost of moving phosphate rock 
to interior factories was very high because of the freight rates, 
he said. 

“German and French potash costs the same as pre-war. The 
German farmer, however, pays only 500 marks per ton for potash, 
while we pay 5,300 marks,” said Mr. McDowell. 

“Why don’t you buy at 500 marks?” asked Commissioner 
Hall. 

“The Germans won’t sell to us for that, nor the French.” 

Mr. Manker put in elaborate rate studies and data concert 
ing the results of the use of fertilizer in increasing the yield. 
His idea was that the 25 per cent reduction in freight rates, the 
one-third increase in the minimum weight, and the increased 
yield that would be obtained from the larger use of fertilizer 
would have a net effect of not reducing the revenues of the 
railroads at all. : 

The specific recommendation was for commodity rates 
Central Freight Association territory on fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials at 75 per cent of sixth class. He said the railroads 
in Central Freight Association territory and most of Western 
Classification territory ought to come to the conclusion that 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials needed comparatively 10W 
commodity rates on account of what they do in increasing the 
quantity of agricultural products to be transported. He said that 
in six years the sixth class rate in Central Freight Association 
territory had increased 120 per cent, hence the suggestion that 
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fertilizers and fertilizer materials be put on a commodity basis 
as, he said, the railroads in the South and Southwest had been 
doing for many years. Manker said that the fertilizer manu- 
facturers could not stand another year as bad as the last one 
they had; and that they would go out of business should they 
bave another such. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked questions indicating incred- 
wlity. One of them was as to what the big packers would do 
with their tankage. - 

“Some of it would be screened for material out of which to 
make meat meal for hogs and the rest would be dumped,” said 
Manker. Mr. Aitchison suggested that the packers would have 
to remain in the fertilizer business because that was the cheapest 
way for them to dispose of their waste materials. 

“1 don’t see how they can be compelled to stay in-the busi- 
ness,” said Manker. “I’ll say, however, I believe the company 
for which I am working will go the limit to stay in the business.” 

H. R. Bates, of Atlanta, for the International Agricultural 
Corporation, as the manager of its manufacturing processes, 
went into the chemistry of the production of various kinds of 
fertilizers to show why there should be a 25 per cent reduction 
in the rates on the raw material. 

Prof. J. N. Harper, in charge of the soil department of the 
Southern Fertilizer Association, testified as to the great im- 
portance of the use of fertilizers as shown by the results. He 
said that farm labor had been reduced to pre-war basis and that 
prices of farm products were such that the farmer could not af- 
ford to pay the high prices of materials used by him, caused, in 
part, by the high freight rates. 

J. W. White, for the International Agricultural Corporation, 
said that a substantial reduction of about 20 per cent should be 
made in the south. Instead of the railroads thinking of reduc- 
tion, he said, it was reported that a well defined move was afoot 
to raise the rates on fertilizer materials in the south. 

Phosphate rock tonnage declined sharply when the advances 
permitted by Ex Parte 74 went into effect, he said, because the 
farmers would not pay the high rates. He said the railroads 
had granted relief in a number of instances. 

J. R. Bent, director of the phosphate rock activities of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, said that raw phosphate rock 
is one of the fertilizer materials Illinois has been using more 
generally than any other. That resulted from the efforts of the 
University of Illinois. He asked for material reductions and 
said he hoped there would be no unfavorable or inadequate ac- 
tion. He said the price, f. 0. b. mines, in Tennessee, prior to 
Ex Parte 74 was $8 per ton and the freight $4.49. Now the price 
is $5 and the freight $5.985, the prices and freight being aver- 
aged. 

“Farmers cannot and will not stand such maladjustment,” 
said Mr. Bent. “The result of the high rates is that the crushed 
phosphate rock industry in Tennessee is being killed and the 
farming community is being deprived of what it has been taught, 
during the last twenty years, to use.” 

T. A. Boseley, traffic manager for the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, and a member of the traffic committee of the 
National Fertilizer Association, asked for a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in Eastern Trunk Line territory, by means of commodity 
rates on fertilizer and fertilizer materials equal to 75 per cent 
of sixth class rates. He said the rates now were 119 per cent 
of those in effect in 1914. 


Davis Gray, representing the Peerless Chemical Company, 
Columbia, Tenn., a producer of ground phosphate rock, said the 
industry was demoralized. There must be reductions before the 
company can hope to resume mining and shipping, he said. In 
1912 he said the price of ground phosphate rock at the mines 
was $3.50 per ton and the freight rate $3.22; in 1916, the price 
was $4.50 and the freight rate $3.30; in 1918 the price was $5 
and the freight $4.13; in 1919 the price was $6.50 and the freight 
$4.13; in 1920 the price was $7.75 and the freight $5.50; in 1921 
the price was $5 and the freight $5.50 and thus far in 1922, the 
price was $4.50 and the freight $5.50. 

“The farmer cannot afford to pay for the ground rock and 
= freight rate at the present prices for his products,” said the 
Witness. 

“What will be the effect on your business if Ford takes over 
the Muscle Shoals plant and pays labor a minimum of $5 a day,” 
asked Commissioner Lewis, after Gray had said that common 
labor was being paid $1.50 per day. 

“Tt could not be worse than it was while the Muscle Shoals 
dlant was being built,” interrogatively suggested Paul E. Blanch- 
ard, The witness agreed with him, adding that the Ford opera- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals plant was still only a prospect and 
tot an actuality. 


Position of Traffic League 


_ Advocating horizontal reductions in freight rates and reduc- 
tion in railroad wages that would deprive railroad labor of its 
status as a preferred class, W. H. Chandler, as president of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, made what was admitted 
tven by those who disageed with him to have been a strong 
Presentation of the League’s position at the morning session 
of January 30. He was speaking, he said, for the members who 
ad not appeared specially and who had not signified dissent 
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from the position taken by the League. Specifically, he said, 
he was not pretending to speak for coal and other commodities 
for which special treatment had been asked. In addition to 
speaking for the League, he said he represented the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and the New England Traffic League. 
Inasmuch as, he said, they indorsed the views of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, his testimony for the League might 
be taken as the views of those organizations. 

Indorsement, in one form or another, of the League’s posi- 
tion, was made at the morning session by H. Mueller, for the 
St. Paul Association; Frank H. Baer, traffic commissioner of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; C. E. Childe, for the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce; and P. M. Hanson, of the National 
Enameling and Stamping Company, who also appeared for the 
National East Side Manufacturers’ Association, an organization 
of manufacturers in the industrial communities on the Illinois 
side of the river near St. Louis. 

While he advocated deflation of railroad labor so as to 
destroy the preference that is now conferred on it by law, Mr. 
Chandler, in his formal statement as to economies the railroad 
could practice, elaborated on what he had therein said, when 
Commissioner Esch asked him questions. Esch picked up Chan- 
dler’s assertion that the Commission should advise the Railroad 
Labor Board that railroad labor should be deflated. 

“That would be asking this Commission to advise a board 
of equal power and dignity, within its scope, as to what position 
should be taken; is the League going to file another petition 
to be heard?” asked Commissioner Esch. 

“So far as I know now, it is not,” said Mr. Chandler. “So far 
as the Railroad Labor Board being a board of equal dignity and 
power with this Commission, I don’t think it is. Something has 
got to be done with railroad labor or the railroads will have 
to continue charging high rates. This Commission has the con- 
fidence of the public. The Railroad Labor Board has not. 

“Nobody has had the moral courage to come out and say 
just what should be done. The Labor Board has got to get a 
jolt. At the time of the threatened railroad strike we thought 
it had been jolted, but the board began temporizing and then one 
member balled up everything, because, I suppose, somebody 
wanted to cater to a prefered class of labor. Other labor has had 
to come down and railroad labor has got to do the same thing or 
railroad rates will have to stay up.” 

Commissioner Hall asked Chandler what he thought about 
inspection bureau work. The witness said that if the commis- 
sioner knew of the large number of shipments that were “marked 
up” he would not have any doubt about the value of that kind 
of work. He said he thought very well of the work. 

Fred H. Wood, for the western railroads, wanted to know if 
Mr. Chandler thought railroad rates in New England should be 
reduced because of truck competition or because transcontinental 
rates had been reduced to meet economic conditions. 


“IT am not conscious of having said anything that would 
jead you to think I had any such ideas,” said Chandler. “Our 
position is that if the Commission finds the revenues of the rail- 
roads can stand further reductions, then and in that event the 
relief shall be given in the same way the burden was imposed 
—by general percentage reductions.” 


Answering a question by Mr. Gwathmey, the witness said 
he had not given any thought to passenger fares. Commissioner 
Lewis then asked about mileage books. 

“TI know that some business houses and commercial travelers 
have fallen for the propaganda in behalf of mileage books for 
which between $15,000 and $20,000 has been raised, but I know 
there are many people who are not so dissatisfied with passenger 
fares as to consider the sale of mileage books as an important 
step toward reviving business,” said Mr. Chandler. 

Commissioner Lewis also asked about the calculations that 
have shown the freight rate on a pair of shoes from Massachu- 
setts to California as being nine cents or something like that. 

“You must have been reading some of the propaganda put 
out by the railroads showing the cost of carrying a pair of 
suspenders from Cincinnati to Columbus, O.,” said Chandler. “I 
don’t think that that is the way to approach this question. The 
rate, however, is an important factor to the man who buys 40,000 
cases of shoes. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked questions about the short haul 
service and rates in New England. Mr. Chandler said he knew 
the railroads were losing money by reason of high rates and 
poor service. 

Commission Hall wanted to know whether, in his opinion, 
if the Commission should find the railroads could stand a re- 
cuction of $450,000,000 a year in freight revenue (equal to a 
horizontal reduction of 10 per cent), he would still be of the 
opinion that the reduction should be horizontal instead of on 
a selected list of commodities. The witness repeated the state- 
ment of position taken. He said he would hate to be asked to 
say how a reduction of $450,000,000 should be distributed. 

“If the Commission decided no reductions could be made 
what do you think would happen?” asked George N. Brown. 

“IT think we’d go home and go to work.” That ended the 
cross examination. 

Mr. Chandler gave his direct testimony in answer to ques- 
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tions asked by John S. Burchmore, attorney for the League. The 
questions and answers are as follows: 


Mr. Chandler: In speaking for the League, I do not assume to 
represent every individual member in the League. Some of our 
members have already appeared, or will appear, before the Com- 
mission, for the purpose of stating their views. 

Mr. Burchmore: Is it not a fact that the tonnage represented 
by the shippers of special commodities, who have asked for individual 
treatment of the rates, is very heavy? ' 

Mr. Chandler: Yes, that is true; but the tonnage, the shippers 
of which have not specifically asked for consideration by the Com- 
mission, is also very heavy. For sake of illustration, iron and steel 
—one of the very heaviest moving commodities—is carried to a large 
extent on class rates, and there are many other commodities, which 
move at a percentage of the class rate in certain territories, which 
would be affected by any change in the class scales. 

Again, to the New England territory, there is an enormous move- 
ment of cotton piece goods from the south—the raw material of 
the New England cotton mills, which move on commodity rates that 
are not represented in the special list which is to be given specific 
consideration. There are many other commodities which are not 
docketed for specific consideration at this hearing, but which are 
entitled to full consideration by the Commission. f 

A great deal of the business of this country moves either on 
class rates or on commodity rates, which are not specifically listed. 
This is particularly true of less-than-carload shipments, which go 
to make up a substantial part of the general business of this coun- 
try. It must be borne in mind that very frequently a carload ship- 
ment becomes a less-than-carload shipment some time before it 
reaches the final consumer. é : 

It will be understood therefore that I am speaking particularly 
for that large number of League members, including many relatively 
small shippers interested in traffic of all kinds which moves at 
both carload and less-than-carload rates, and to a large extent upon 
class rates or commodity rates, not specifically listed on the Com- 
mission’s docket in this case; in other words, for shippers generally 
who, of necessity, could not appear before the Commission to speak 
for themselves in a proceeding of this nature. ; : 

If the Commission were to attempt to go into the merits of 
the existing rate level on any considerable number of additional 
commodities, this hearing would of necessity be protracted indef- 
initely. 

Me. Burchmore: Is there any conflict between your representa- 
tion and the representation of individual shippers who belong to 
the League, in this case? 

Mr. Chandler: No more than there is a conflict between the coal 
people and the lumber people who have appeared before the Com- 
mission. What I am trying to do is to put forward the case of the 
shippers who are not otherwise represented at this hearing as 
effectively as the other shippers who have appeared in behalf of 
specific commodities. 

Mr. Burchmore: Have you been authorized to speak for individual 
shippers such as you have described above? 

Mr. Chandler: In order that the League’s officers might ascer- 
tain which of its members desired the League to speak specifically 
for them, the League sent out a cricular, under date of January 3, 
from which I quote: 


“The officers of the League would like an expression from all 
members who are in accord with that view, and whose interests 
will not be represented in any of the several commodity groups. If 
it is desired, the League witness, or witnesses, will undertake to 
speak for commercial organizations and trade associations which 
share the League’s views, and desire those views expressed for them 
by some witness, thus avoiding the inconvenience and expense of mak- 
ing an appearance for themselves. It would be helpful if members 
would write a letter to the Executive Secretary, advising 

“First, Whom they represent; 

*‘Second, Have their constituents considered this subject, and out- 
lined their views? 

“Third, What are their views? 


‘Fourth, Is the writer authorized to speak for the interests he 
represents? 


“Fifth, Do they desire the League witness, or witnesses, to speak 
specifically for those interests? 

“Sixth, If it seems desirable, is the League witness at liberty to 
file their letter with the Interstate Commerce Commission?’ 


In response to theis circular, we received a large number of let- 
ters endorsing the position of the League, and authorizing the League 
witness to speak for them. 

Mr. Burchmore: Did you receive any communications that did not 
concur in the views of the League? 

Mr. Chandler: Yes, we received a few letters in which objection 
is made to a horizontal reduction. A majority of these were from 
shippers whose commodities are listed in the docket of the Com- 
mission for special consideration. 

Mr. Burchmore: Generally speaking, what is the attitude of all 
of these shippers whose letters have been filed? 

Mr. Chandler: With the exception of the few who oppose the 
League’s position and who are asking for special consideration, these 
members are unequivocally in favor of a horizontal reduction, to 
be made in exactly the same manner as the advances were made in 
Ex Parte 74, and to become effective as soon as the Commission feels 
that the revenues of the carriers will warrant a reduction. 

Mr. Burchmore: Prior to receiving notice of this hearing what 
— had the League taken with respect to a reduction in freight 
rates: 

Mr. Chandler: On September 23, 1921, the Executive Committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League addressed a communication 
to the railway executives, demanding that certain action be taken by 
them to reduce the operating costs of the railroads, as well as the 
general level of rates. This demand was published in Traffic League 
Circular No. 359, copies of which were furnished the carriers and 
the Commission at that time. 

Mr. Burchmore: Was any action ever taken on these resolutions, 
by the League membership? 

Mr. Chandler: Yes, at the annual meeting of the League in Chi- 
cago, held in the month of November, 1921, these resolutions were 
unanimously approved at the best attended meeting ever held by 
the League. Notice had been sent to all members of the League, 
advising that this subject would come up for consideration at the 
annual meeting. I made it a point to ask if there was a single objec- 
tion to the resolution, and not a member present voted in the 
negative. 

Mr. Burchmore: Without going into the details of the exhibit, 
will vou state briefly the position then taken by the League? 

Mr. Chandler: First—That efficient and economical operation of 
the railroads depended upon the payment of wages no higher than 
prevailed in other lines of industry for similar work. 
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Second—That a general reducton in freight rates should be 
brought about by a decrease in the operating expenses; and 

Third—That the carriers proceed forthwith to readjust both wages 
and rates. 

The demand made of the railroad executives at that time was that 
rates should be reduced horizontally. ; 

Mr. Burchmore: Since that demand was made on the railroad 
executives, has the League taken any further action? 

Mr. Chandler: Yes, at a meeting held in this city.last Friday, 
January 27, the League passed the following resolution: (This resolu. 
tion is printed elsewhere). ; 

Mr. Burchmore: What have you to say with respect to this 
resolution? 

Mr. Chandler: In the last few months I have talked with a 
large number of League members, and also with merchants and 
manufacturers not members of the League; and, generally speaking, 
those people with whom T have discussed this matter have expressed 
the opinion that the Commission should reduce rates, when reduc- 
tions can be made, in the same manner that the Commission ad- 
vanced them in Ex Parte 74. 

I have frequently heard it stated that it would be most unfair 
if the Commission showed preferential treatment of any class of 
business; that when the emergency in 1920 necessitated a radical 
increase in the railroad revenues, all shippers were required to bear 
their equal share of the new burden; and just as soon as it is possible 
to relieve the country of that burden, in whole or in part, all should 
get equal relief. 

I have heard railroad officials say that the class rate structure 
should remain where it is; that class rates have not borne their proper 
relation to commodity schedules. If the latter be true, it is a sad com- 
mentary on the railroad experts who, for many years, have been 
building up the rate structure of this country, upon which commerce 
has been developed, and which structure, generally speaking, was 
satisfactory before General Order No. 28 became effective. 

When by a percentage increase relationships of long-standing 
have been disrupted, it is only by subsequent percentage reductions 
that the relationship under which business has been developed in 
this country can be restored. 

Should the Commission, in a case of this kind, do what the law 
specifically prescribes the carriers must not do, and that is unjustly 
discriminate between particular shippers or particular  localites? 
Would it not be most unfair discrimination if the Commission should, 
in a time of emergency, as it did in Ex Parte 74, say that everybody 
should be taxed alike, and then when relief can be offered, say that 
only certain shippers shall be relieved of the tax? 

The railroad executives themselves are of the opinion that this 
is not the fair thing to do. Mr. Willard, in his direct testimony, said: 

“Rates having generally been advanced on a uniform or percentage 
basis, it would seem desirable, or in fact necessary, that when general 
reductions are made, they should be made in the same way.”— 
(Record, pp. 712-713.) 

This is the position of the League. 

If it be a fact that the class rate structure of this country is not 
properly related to the commodity rates, then the carriers should 
undertake to have their class rates put on the proper basis in an 
orderly way in a proceeding before the Commission. It certainly 
cannot be contended that in those sections where the Commission has 
prescribed the class rates to be applied, such as in Central Freight 
Association Territory and in New England, the carriers can justly 
make the charge that class-rates are on a wrong basis. If the class 
rates were properly related to commodity rates when these rate scales 
were established by the Commission, and I assume the Commission 
did not establish these scales without consideration of all the facts 
that should have been considered, then at the beginning of these per- 
centage advances, the rates in those territories must be assumed to 
have been on the proper basis. 

Not only in these territories but in other sections of the country, 
the Commission has prescribed certain scales of class rates after 
very careful consideration of all of the facts involved. If the view of 
some of the railroad officials that class rates must be kept at the pres- 
ent level should prevail, and that only commodity rates are to be 
given consideration when reductions are to take place, a very large 
number of shippers throughout the country will be highly dissatisfied, 
and I have no doubt will express their disapproval in characteristic 
American fashion. 

In the circular sent out by the railroad executives, after their 
meeting in New York, on November 16, 1921, they said that when 
further reductions were in order and could be made, they were willing 
to let the Commission determine how the reductions should be applied. 

We believe that the Commission should recognize the importance 
of equal treatment when reductions can be justified, the same as they 
imposed equal treatment at the time the advances were made. 


Mr. Burchmore: Then how would you suggest that reductions be 
made, so as, to restore the relationship of rates under which the com- 
merce of the country has been developed? 

_ Mr. Chandler: I would do just what the Canadian Railway Com- 
mission did; I would instruct the carriers to go back to the base rates 
that were in effect at the time the 1920 advances were made, and 
apply to those base rates a percentage increase which is less than the 
increase authorized at the time the emergency existed. This would 
be a move towards the re-establisment of relationships, and would be 
fair both to the carriers and to the shippers. 

Mr. Burchmore: What view have you to express with respect to 
the possibility of the carriers further reducing their operating ex- 
penses? 

Mr. Chandler: Very material reductions have taken place in the 
price of many commodities which the carriers use, but cost of labor, 
one of the largest items in the operating costs of the carriers, has 
not been adequately deflated. 

From information I have, it is apparent that the carriers generally 
are paying more than is being paid for similar work in other lines of 
industry. It is obvious that the carriers are not being operated eco- 
—* because they are paying more than the market price for 
abor. 

Mr. Burchmore: What is the position of the League with respect 
to the financial status of the carriers? e 

Mr. Chandler: The League’s position is very clearly expressed in 
the last paragraph of the resolution which I have already read, in 
which it calls attention to the necessity for the carriers’ revenues 
being adequate to enable them to insure transportation facilities and 
also to support their credit. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the railroads are not the 
only corporations in this country that are suffering from the present 
business depression. Moreover, exactly the same situation exists 
England as in this country. There railroad rates have been increased 
substantially the same percentage as they have been increased in 
Official Classification Territory. Shippers there and here are com- 
plaining that the high rates are interfering with business. There 
is a general impression in this country that high rates are causing 
buyers’ strikes and that business would be very greatly improved i 
freight rates were reduced. Whether or not this be true, the effect 18 
substantially the same. It is the very general impression that the 
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uncertainty in the rate situation is a prominent factor in the present 
pusiness_ situation. : 

Mr. Burchmore: What have you to say with respect to the meas- 
ure of the freight rate during normal times, when shipments are freely 

oving? 
as Me Chandler: In my opinion, the statement made by the railroad 
executives that the measure of the rate is of less importance than the 
character of the service, is far from accurate. I have been a shipper. 
I know something about the merchandise business. I know it to be a 
fact that, in times of prosperity, shippers and receivers are as alive 
to the measure of the freight rate as they are in times of depression. 
Very frequently, it is the freight rate that determines whether goods 
will be bought in one market or another. _ ; 

The executives apparently do not distinguish between conditions 
which existed during the world war and those that prevailed in the 
period prior thereto. Before the United States entered the war, but 
during the period when the allies were drawing on us for their war 
material, it was not a question of the freight rate or the cost of 
goods; it was a question of getting merchandise when and where 
needed. ; , : 

Wages in all lines of industry were very much inflated, as were 
the prices of commodities. Very frequently it was difficult to get an 
adequate supply of merchandise, and prices were so increased that 
the freight rate was a mere bagatelle as a merchandizing factor. 
Heavy shipments were very frequently sent by cxpress at rates 
three, four and five times higher than the freight rate. All of these 
charges were passed along to the consumer, who was willing to pay 
almost any price for the goods he wanted. Conditions were abnormal; 
everybody was making money freely, and spending it freely.: That 
condition no longer exists; and it is rot fair to take that as a rep- 
resentative period, or the conditions which existed during that time 
as representative of actual business practice, under ordinary condi- 
tions. : ; ‘ 7 : 

While it is a fact that shippers are vitally interested in having 
adequate service, it is not a correct statement of the shippers’ posi- 
tion to say that they are more interested in freight service than 
they are in the general level of freight rates. If that were true, 
you would not have before you the large number of shippers who 
appear here to advocate a reduction in the level of freight charges. 
It cannot be assumed by this Commission that shippers who realize 
the importance of the carriers operating in an efficient manner and 
in a manner that will serve the public need, would be here asking 
that rates be reduced, if rates were not a real factor in doing 
business. ; 

It seems to me fallacious to argue that, because shippers were 
not interested in freight rates as much as they were in freight serv- 
ice, under the most abnormal conditions ever known to exist in this 
country, that that condition is a permanent one which will govern 
in normal business times. ; : i 

It is not only the measure of the rate in which the business men 
are interested, but also the relationship of rates. The carriers, so 
far as I am able to learn from the record, have not said one word 
about the necessity for restoring relationships that formerly existed 
and were disturbed by the radical percentage increases brought about 
by General Order No. 28 and Ex Parte 74. ‘ noah . 

The records of this Commission are replete with decisions involv- 
ing the question of relationship. I believe I would be correct if I 
said that the question of relationship has brought more cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission than any other one thing. So, 
any statement made by the carriers that service is of more im- 
portance than rates or relationships is unfounded and contrary to 
the records of the Commission. 

Mr. Burchmore: What is the effect of the present level of the 
rates upon the actual revenues of the carriers? 

Mr. Chandler: I know it to be a fact that railroads are losing 
revenue because of their present high level of rates. This is true in 
New England to an extent that, in my opinion, the carriers do not 
appreciate. I have heard the testimony of the railroad witnesses, 
and since that testimony was given I have seen a statement made 
by one of the public officials of Massachusetts, who has made a very 
careful study of motor transportation; and if half of what he says is 
true with respect to the movement of reight by motor trucks in 
competition with the railroads, the situation is many times worse 
than this record shows it to be. I have been told by shippers that 
freight rates are so high that they have moved by motor truck large 
quantities of coarse merchandise, as well as higher class shipments, 
at a material saving under the railroad rate. é 

I appreciate the difficulty of citing enough instances to prove 
this point conclusively, but it is called to my attention very fre- 
quently; and I know that one of our railroads in New England had 
to establish commodity rates on wool to take it away from the motor 
trucks. This movement is not only in less than carload lots, but 
very largely in carloads, and was at the time it was being shipped 
by motor truck. : 

The minimum rate scale established in General Order No. 28 had 
the effect of developing motor truck competition. These rates were 
increased under Ex Parte 74, which gave the motor trucks greater 
encouragement. I do not believe that any railroad has made a suffi- 
cient study of its costs to say that it cannot handle less-than-carload 
business for short distances at a profit at much lower rates than they 
are now demanding. As testified to by Mr. Campbell, the railroad 
loses the business, but it does not stop the overhead, which is just 
the same as if the less-than-carload business were being handled. 

Mr. Burchmore: You have spoken of the wage scale, and the 
necessity for a reduction. What suggestion would you offer the Com- 
mission with respect to this factor of railroad costs? : ¥ 

Mr. Chandler: In my opinion, one of the most beneficial things 
the Commission could do, if it finds from the testimony which has 
been submitted, that railroad labor has been made a preferred class, 

Whose wages are kept at high level by reason of the substitution of 
governmental regulation for direct dealing, would be to come out flat- 
footedly and tell the people of the United States that, from the evi- 
dence which has been submitted, railroad workers are paid more 
than the prevailing rate of wages in the open market, and that, in its 
opinion, the carriers should make further effort to reduce these 
abor costs. This would give the carriers moral support in their 
efforts to get wages reduced. In other words, to state baldly what I 
lave in mind, I think it would be entirely proper for this Commission 
to say to the public that, by reason of the failure of the Labor Board 
to deflate wages, the cost of conducting transportation is many million 
dollars more than it should be, and that the railroads are not being 
erated economically so long as this situation exists. 

Mr. Burchmore: What suggestions have you to offer as to other 
fconomies that the carriers should be expected to effect? ; 

_Mr. Chandler: First, I should say in their claim accounts. It is 
Claimed that the carriers are not exercising the supervision over the 

andling of freight that they should. The increase in carload minima 

a8 resulted in increased loss and damage claims, which outrun the 
advantages secured by the very heavy loading. Less-than-carload 
freight is stowed improperly in the cars, and great loss results. 

f I believe that if the carriers were to make an intensive campaign 
or the purpose of decreasing the claim account, preventing the loss 
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of and damage to shipments in transit, that many millions of dol- 
lars could be saved. The carriers for years have been keeping 
these statistics. By this time, they should be able to put their 
finger on the cause of the trouble. : 

‘We have asked the carriers time and again to adopt rules that 
would do away with a part of this economic loss. They have refused 
to incorporate in their rules provisions that would require the des- 
tination agent to notify shippers when goods are rejected or when 
they go astray. I could tell you a great deal about this, but you 
haven’t the time. The carriers know all about it, but, for some 
stupid reason, refuse to do what good business judgment in any 
other line of industry would dictate. 

Second, The carriers have made no progress in the last twenty 
years in tariff publication. As a matter of fact, if they are advanc- 
ing at all, they are advancing backwards. Twenty years ago, a 
shipper could pick up a tariff and determine the rate, without any 
great difficulty. Today, many of the tariffs are so complicated that 
the carriers themselves have great difficulty in finding the rates. 
These tariffs are placed in the hands of men who cannot interpret 
them. Shippers are overcharged, or undercharged, and the carriers 
are spending millions of dollars in the revision of waybills and the 
adjustment of overcharge and undercharge claims, caused by the in- 
ability of their own employees to read their own publications. The 
saving in printing alone would be enormous. 

Third, The railroad operating officials, for some years, have been 
dwelling upon the necessity for heavier carloading. During the war, 
this was made possible by orders of the government. Conditions 
then were abnormal. 

The railroads exist for the public; the public not for the roads. 
It is unfair to advocate the establishment of excessive carload minima 
which will have the effect of putting the small merchant out of busi- 
ness and concentrating the business of the country in the hands of 
the large merchants. Carload minima should not be increased except 
in those cases where the business will stand it, and where the estab- ° 
lished trade unit will not be adversely affected. 

Fourth. The carriers have put in this record exhibits which 
apparently are for the purpose of showing that the railroads are not 
getting sufficient revenue out of the express business. The railroads 
asked the Commission to approve the present contract under which 
they are operating; and it is not fair to the shippers for the railroads 
to enter into a contract under which their revenues are reduced, and 
then claim that the rates are too low to provide proper revenue for 
the service. 

This Commission, in 1920, entered into a very thorough examina- 
tion of the express business and gave the express company all of 
the revenue for which it asked, and enough to cover the increased 
cost of wages. 

Fifth. A great deal has been said about the necessity for new 
equipment, more railroad cars. Mr. Willard himself has shown that 
the available car supply on the B. & O. Railroad would be consid- 
erably augmented if they would move cars from shipping point to 
destination when goods are received for shipment, instead of per- 
mitting the cars to loaf in the terminals. 

Mr. Burchmore: What have you to say in conclusion? 

Mr. Chandler: It is the general public opinion that railroad 
rates are too high, and must come down. Out of the expectancy of 
a general reduction in railroad rates there has come an uncertainty in 
the mind of the public, which is having a very definite and depressng 
effect on business. There is a well-defined tendency to defer orders 
as — as shipments, in the hope of a reduction in transportation 
costs. 

R We therefore respectifully urge upon the Commission the vital 
importance of an early and authoritative announcement concerning 
the railroad situation. The public wants to be informed of the stand- 
ing of the carriers and their ability to bear substantial reductions) 
and whether the Commission will order reductions. In other words, 
what it can expect so that business can be resumed. 

I desire to make it perfectly clear that the National Industrial 
Traffic League is not demanding any reduction in rates unless the 
Commission finds that the revenues of the carriers will justify a 
reduction. How much of a reduction, if any, shall be made, is for the 
Commission to determine, and upon that point we have no suggestions 
to offer. We do desire, however, to emphasize our belief that trans- 
portation costs must be reduced. The costs of labor must be brought 
down to the level of wages paid for similar work in other industries. 
We do not believe that the public will be content to continue to pay 


exorbitant freight rates in order that railroad labor shall be treated 
as a preferred class. 


The high level of freight rates, Mr. Mueller, of St. Paul, told 
the Commission, was seriously interfering with business and the 
feeling was general that they were higher than the traffic could 
bear. High freight rates, he said, reduced the buying power of a 
community. He illustrated his point by especial references to 
rates on coal. Notwithstanding his use of coal and a few other 
heavy loading basic commodities for illustration he favored a 
—_— reduction, rather than the selection of a few commodi- 
ies. 

Endorsement of the League’s position by Mr. Baer, of Cleve- 
poe was based, he said, largely on the theory of psychological 
effect. 

Supplementing what Mr. Chandler had said, Mr. Childe, of 
Omaha, said his organization went a little farther and advocated 
reduction in passenger fares. He said the carriers should be re- 
quired to reduce rates and operating expenses and that reduc- 
tion should be on a percentage basis. He suggested that a more 
logical grouping of the carriers would be to put the southwestern 
lines in one group and the transcontinental lines in another. 
Twenty per cent off passenger fares was his idea as to what 
should be done in addition to a development of the gasoline mo- 
tor combination car. 

“Stocks are being held down to the bone and will.not be in- 
creased until rates have been brought down and stabilized,” said 
Mr. Childe. ‘Nebraska is one of the places where corn is being 
burned because it is cheaper than coal.” 

In behalf of the East Side Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. 
Hanson, the traffic man of the National Enameling and Stamping 
Company, advocated a horizontal decrease. 

Approval of the League’s position was continued at the af- 
ternoon session with the exception of William B. King, appearing 
for the National Association of Construction Industries and the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. His idea was that 
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reductions on heavy loading commodities should be made first so 
that a beginning might be made in the reduction of items con- 
stituting the cost of the construction of buildings. 

J. H. Tedrow, traffic commissioner of the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, approved the position of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. Commissioner Esch asked him whether he 
approved the Watson bill for interchangeable mileage books or 
the Cummins substitute thereof, remitting the question to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Our organization never considered the matter, but if it had 
I think it would be opposed to any form of statutory rate-making 
and would have all questions of that kind passed on by such a 
body as this,” said he. 

The present level of freight rates, P. W. Coyle, representing 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce said, was now materially 
higher than the level of commodity prices. He said that since the 
operative date of Ex Parte 74 there had been reductions in the 
prices of practically every commodity handled by merchants in 
St. Louis. In view of that fact, he said, shippers almost unani- 
mously favored a horizontal reduction, when the conference of 
industrial traffic managers who are members of the chamber of 
commerce met to consider the questionnaire sent out by the Com- 
mission. 

“We should travel substantially the same road that we trav- 
eled in reaching the pinnacle of rates,” said Mr. Coyle. “Any 
other method would cause unreasonable and unjust discrimina- 
tion.” In answer to a question by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Coyle 
said the chamber of commerce had voted that it would not sup- 
port any proposal to reduce passenger fares. 

According to R. M. Field, speaking for the Illinois District 
Traffic League, that organization adopted resolutions on the sub- 
ject of reductions substantially the same as those presented by 
the National Industrial Traffic League. He called particular at- 
tention to the fact, he said, that live stock, especially hogs, was 
being transported by motor truck for distances as great as 90 and 
100 miles. He estimated the average haul at about 40 miles. 

“Uncertainty as to rates means cessation of buying,” said he. 
“The record for December should show that to be the fact. In 
that month the uninformed business man and the public gen- 
erally held the idea that there was to be a general reduction in 
freight rates in addition to the abolition to the internal revenue 
tax on transportation. The result was that no one bought any- 
thing that he could get along without.” As to passenger fares 
Mr. Field said the Illinois organization had not considered them. 

“Merchants I have talked with favored a horizontal percent- 
age reduction if and when the condition of the carriers warranted 
it,” said George P. Wilson, of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. He said that Mr. Chandler had ably presented the views 
of the organization for which he was speaking. 

Speaking for furniture and bedding manufacturers, and pro- 
ducers of school supplies at Rockford, Ill., Burlington, Iowa, and 
Hannibal, Mo., C. S. Bather said material reductions should and 
must be made and that they should be by general percentage cuts. 
He said, however, that those he represented reserved the right to 
attack particular adjustments, especially in instances where the 
freight rates they were asked to pay exceeded the express rates. 
He said manufacturers of grass and rattan furniture were, paying 
freight rates higher than express rates. 

Candy manufacturers, N. C. Lindsey, of the National Con- 
fectioners Association, said, favored horizontal reductions. Their 


freight rates, he said, were three times what they were in 1917 - 


and tended to localize the candy manufacturing business. He 
denied that the prohibition amendment had caused any increase 
in the consumption of candy, but he had no explanation to offer 
for the large increase in the number of candy shops. 

America produced 100,000,000 pounds of chewing gum last 
year, said C. G. Hylander, of the transportation committee of the 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers Association. He favored propor- 
tionate reductions on everything made in the same way as the 
increases were imposed. He said the transcontinental carriers 
had promised to make concessions and that, if they were made as 
promised, there would be no need for relief as to them. He said 
the price of chewing gum at the factory was not increased during 
the war. The price was 37 cents a pound in 1914 and that was 
the price now. ‘ 

Building materials, Mr. King estimated, had an index of 163 
now compared with 1913, while labor, he estimated, had an index 
ranging from 160 to 185. In 1920, he said, materials had an index 
of 310. He said he had not been able to make figures satisfac- 
tory to himself showing the labor price index at the peak of 
wages, but his personal opinion was that it was between 300 and 
400. He said the general statements of builders at the time of 
the peak was that labor cost three and four times as much as 
prior to the war. 


Walker D. Hines Testifies. 


Advising that the Commission proceed with great caution 
with regard to reductions in freight rates, opposing general 
reductions and reiterating denials made to the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, Walker D. Hines, January 31, 
placed his views before the Commission as to what it should 
or should not do with the matters under consideration in its 
general inquiry. 
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John S. Burchmore, as attorney for the National Industrial 
Traffic League, persuaded Mr. Hines to admit that the tendency 
of prices throughout the world is downward; that increases 
in rates were made by percentage; that labor primarily got 
the benefit of rate increases made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the Commission, but he failed to convince Mr. Hines 
that the position of the League, that reductions, if and when 
made, should be made in the same way that rates were put 
up, was .correct. 

It was Mr. Hines’ intention to put only two propositions 
before the Commission—namely, that the railroads are not 
making too much money, and, that while rates were admittedly 
high, they were not the cause of the slump in business. But 
he went much farther than he intended. In answer to a 
question he estimated that a billion dollars a year should be 
spent for the next five years on extensions, improvements and 
betterments. He also went into the question as to what caused 
the great increase in the cost of operating the railroads that 
was shown in 1920, in comparison with 1919. He said that very 
little of the increased cost was attributable to the national 
agreement, admitting, however, that increases in wage scales 
and changes in rules governing working conditions had caused 
operating costs to increase during federal control. 

Burchmore tried to have him answer on the assumption 
that whether the increases were just or unjust, forced or 
voluntary, there was a great increase in wage costs and that 
organized labor was now resisting the general tendency of 
prices downward; that is, that it took the benefits arising 
from the increased freight rates but was resisting attempts to 
make it bear any of the burden of discomfort resulting from 
the efforts of the world to readjust itself to the conditions 
caused by the war. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Esch, Mr. Hines 
said he did not regard it as necessary for the Commission, im- 
mediately after March 1 to say what would be the fair rate 
of return on railroad property because there was no necessity for 
establishing a fair rate of return for any purpose other than 
administering section 15-A. He said it would not be advisable 
now to undertake to adjust rates to meet any given rate of 
return. His impression, he said, was that the law provided for 
re-capture of earnings in excess of six per cent regardless of 
what might be regarded as a fair rate of return. 

It was his opinion, however, that the Commission should 
not say that something less than six per cent should be con- 
sidered as a fair rate of return for railroads as a group or 
groups. 

A ten per cent reduction in rates, he said, in answer to a 
question by Commissioner Lewis, would be translated, if at all, 
into such small changes in price that the unorganized classes 
of society would not obtain any benefit therefrom. A twenty 
per cent reduction, which would leave no net whatever, Mr. Hines 
thought, would so reduce the buying power of the railroads that 
the effect would be adverse and hurt much more than it could 
possibly help, even if it did stimulate business somewhat. 

Mr. Burchmore tried to have Mr. Hines define what he 
meant by unorganized classes of society. His answer was the 
agricultural interest and the ordinary consumer. He said he 
did not have in mind organized labor when he spoke of the or- 
ganized classes, although he admitted that, primarily, it obtained 
the benefit of the increases in freight rates. 


Answering a question by Mr. Aitchison, Mr. Hines said the 
changes in rules and working conditions had been estimated to 
cost $209,000,000. Estimates by others than the statisticians 
and operating officials in the Railroad Administration ran as 
high as $450,000,000. Mr. Hines, at another point, had said that 
he was not able to find out what caused the big increase in 
operating costs in 1920 as compared with 1919, but he knew it 
was not due to the national agreements negotiated by him be- 
cause, he said, the agreements made by him were in effect in 
various parts of the country before the beginning of federal 
control. 

“While the property of the railroad companies has been 
returned to its owners, isn’t it a fact that as to one essential 
part of management, the owners have not been restored to con- 
trol at all because wages are controlled by law?” asked Mr. 
Burchmore. He also wanted to know whether it was not his 
opinion that there could not be efficient management, in the full 
sense of the word, so long as the government had control of 
wages. 

Mr. Hines admitted that the government controlled wages 
but he said that that was not a product of federal control; that 
it began before the railroads were taken over by the government 
and continued now. The witness added that he had no accurate 
information as to the added cost of operation due to control of 
wages by government and law, other than the estimate of $209,- 
000,000 before mentioned. He said the changes of 1919 were 
not expected to add much to the cost of operation and would 
not have added much cost if the rules had been administered in 
a sympathetic manner, the inference being that the railroad 
managers had administered the rules in such a way as to make 
them expensive. 


Broadly speaking, Mr. Hines opposed general revisions 
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downward of any other than specifically attacked rates and rate 
adjustments, because the slump in business was world-wide and 
not the result of freight rates, admittedly high, and thought the 
Commission should approach the subject in hand with great 
caution, because the railroads were not making too much money, 
lest what it might do should cause more harm than good. He 
said the reserves of the: railroads were run down and that in 
all cases of doubt the doubt should be resolved in their favor 
because, among other things, they were such large buyers that 
they had an appreciable effect on business. 

Commissioner Campbell wanted to kfiow if it was Mr. Hines’ 
idea that the railroads should have their rates so arranged that, 
even in times of depression, they should be building up reserves. 
Mr. Hines said that that was not his idea, but merely that in 
cases of doubt the doubt should be resolved in favor of the 
railroads, so that they might again build up their depleted re- 
serves, Which they had had no opportunity to do during federal 
control. That is, the Commission should not do anything that 
would adversely affect the interest of the railroads lest the 
harm to them would be a harm to the public interest. 

The railroads, he said, constituted the most obvious and 
conspicuous fact in the country now. Therefore, the inclination, 
he said, was to level every shaft at them and hold them re- 
sponsible for things for which they were not responsible. 

His estimate that $1,000,000,000 a year could be spent each 
year for five years in the public interest attracted the attention 
of R. C. Fulbright, who asked him many questions intended to 
bring out the details as to how he had reached the conclusion. 
Mr. Hines said that, before the war, as chairman of the Santa 
Fe, he had made a study of the subject as to that system and 
railroads generally and came to the conclusion that the railroad 
managers who estimated a billion a year were not far, if any, 
out of the way. On account of the vast increase in the cost 
of construction, he said, he had retained his conclusion that 
that amount of money could be profitably expended, if money 
could be obtained at reasonable terms. 

Finally, when Mr. Fulbright’s questions became so close and 
searching Mr. Hines called attention to the fact that he had not 
included any estimate as to the amount of money that should be 
spent for extensions, betterments and improvements, but that 
in answering a question he had merely repeated an estimate 
which he had made before the war increased somewhat to take 
care of the large increase in prices. 

Mr. Hines also recommended a more detailed report and 
study on the cost of determining the terminal expense of doing 
business. He said that the road haul figures were quite satis- 
factory but that not so much could be said for terminal expense 
data. Answering a question by President Chandler of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, Mr. Hines said it was not in 
his mind to recommend the European method of stating rates 
for terminal services separately, when he advocated the collec- 
tion and reporting of more data concerning terminal expenses. 

Anticipating some of the contentions that will be made when 
the labor leaders take the witness stand, Commissioner Esch 
asked Mr. Hines if railroad property built out of surplus was a 
proper foundation on which to base rates. In other words, should 
property built out of surplus be excluded from the value of 
property devoted to transportation, when the Commission exer- 
cises the power or discharges the duty conferred by section 15a. 

“The fact that a part of the property was created out of 
surplus does not impair its ownership by the company,” said 
Mr. Hines, who added that, under the law as it stands and has 
stood, the earnings of a company could be distributed as divi- 
dends or put back into the property, as added capital. 

Earlier in his testimony the witness had said that the net 
for 1921 was probably a little better than it seemed, because of 
the deductions on account of deferred maintenance. On cross- 
examination, Fred H. Wood asked him if a period of deferred 
Maintenance was not also a period of deferred retirements, so 
that, in the end, deferred maintenance was balanced by deferred 
retirements. Mr. Hines admitted that, in times when a com- 
pany could not keep up its maintenance and therefore set up 
accounts to cover expenditures which should have been made, it 
also failed to retire property which was of really no value to it 
and which would be put out of active service as soon as there 
was need for good equipment. 

The former Director-General refused politely, not brusquely, 
to turn prophet at the solicitation of Mr. Fulbright. The latter 
asked about prospects. Mr. Hines said he rather would not 
make predictions. He said he was neither gifted nor informed, 
and therefore whatever he might say would be highly speculative. 

Mr. Fulbright also wanted to know Mr. Hines’ opinion as 
to whether the railroads were efficiently managed in 1920, when 
the heaviest tonnage ever known was handled. Mr. Hines ad- 
mitted that there was exceedingly heavy tonnage handled, about 
two per cent more than ever before; but he said that he was 
hot able to account for the big increase in costs. He took the 
fact of a heavy tonnage in the fall of 1920 to mean, at least, 
that the equipment returned to the railroads by the Railroad 
Administration was in good condition, else the tonnage could 
not have been handled. He reiterated what he had said before 
—namely, that the engines were in a slightly better condition 
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at the end than at the beginning of federal control, and that 
the bad order car percentage was 5.7. 

Chairman McChord put into the record, while Mr. Hines was 
still on the stand, a compilation of reserve or surplus made 
by the Commission, showing that in 1915 the surplus was $1,556,- 
000,000; in 1916, $2,159,000,000; in 1917, $2,714,000,000; in 1918, 
$2,784,000,000; in 1919, $2,899,000,000; and, in 1920, $2,050,000,- 
000. The chairman asked if those figures did not indicate a 
fair amount of reserve. 

In answer to more questions by Mr. Fulbright, Mr. Hines 
said that in 1918 only such extensions and improvements were 
made as were necessary to win the war. In 1919, owning to 
the failure of Congress to make appropriations and the hos- 
tility of the railroad corporations and their refusal to take 
equipment built during the war, there was little work charge- 
able to the capital account. In the 26 months of federal con- 
trol, he said, the work done and charged to capital account 
totaled only $1,100,000,000. He said that only a very small 
amount of capital expenditures were made for government 
account. 

Mr. Hines returned late in the afternoon to explain, as he 
said, the basis of a dispute between himself and the railroad 
executives as to the condition of engines at the end of federal 
control. He called attention to a statement put out by the 
executives in which they said that 25.6 per cent of the engines 
were in bad order at the end of federal control. He said that 
that percentage was based on reports made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring all engines held out of service 
for more than 24 hours for repairs to be reported, regardless 
of how short a time was required for making repairs. He said 
there were no comparable figures for the period prior to federal 
control. The Railroad Administration, he said, as a check upon 
the master mechanics, early in 1918, devised a rule requiring the 
reporting of locomotives held out of service for more than 24 
hours awaiting repairs. Prior to that time, he said, the rules 
required the reporting of engines as being out of service only 
when they needed what were known as classified repairs. There 
was, however, no uniformity. Recasting the figures gathered 
after a degree of uniformity had been brought about, he said, 
showed that 18.5 per cent of bad order engines were taken over 
by the government, while only 17.8 per cent were in bad order 
when government control ended. He said that that difference 
of eight-tenths of one per cent was what he used as a base 
for his assertion that engines were in slightly better condition 
at the end than at the beginning of federal control. Mr. Hines’ 
conclusion differed in no material respect from that of Daniel 
Willard, when the latter testified in the early part of this in- 
vestigation. Mr. Willard said that the engines were in slightly 
better repair when the government handed them back than 
they were when it took them over. 


More Shippers Testify 


Speaking for the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, 
J. F. Atwater of New Britain said that in the opinion of that 
Association a horizontal reduction in rates would stimulate busi- 
ness. He did not say how much of a reduction should be made. 
He said that some of the largest industries in New England were 
losing business in the central western states because the high 
freight rates made successful competition impossible. He filed ex- 
hibits to show that the service of the railroads was poorer in 1921 
than in 1913; also that trucks were hauling in New England 
to such an extent that practically all commodities rated first 
class or higher could be taken from door to door for less than 
the freight rate. Trucks, he said, did not classify their freight, 
but, generally speaking, their rates are about third class. The 
third class rate from New Britain to New York was 44 cents, 
he said, while the motor truck rate for store-door delivery was 
45 cents. He said the shippers in his part of the country would 
rather send their goods by freight than by motor truck, and 
that throughout New England the taxes on motor trucks were 
being greatly increased, because there was a feeling that they 
were not paying their share of the cost of keeping up the roads. 

W. J. Cipperly of Troy, N. Y., for the Association of Collar 
Manufacturers, said the members of the association favored 
horizontal rather than specific reductions in rates. His direct 
testimony consisted of only one sentence. On cross-examination 
he said that collars moved at the first class rate and were 
sometimes loaded to the capacity of a car. When there was 
a carload, he said, it was worth $20,000. He said that the price 
of collars was 35 per cent above prewar. 

R. Moot, attorney for the General Electric Company, said 
that that company felt there should be no impairment of the 
net revenue of the railroads by general reductions, horizontal 
or otherwise, until their earnings were such as were contem- 
plated by the transportation act. He said that many of the 
questions of rates and ratings were questions for classification 
committees and the Commission. 

J. L. Maloney of Wilmington, Del., for the Institute of 
Makers of Explosives, said that that organization was in accord 
with the position taken by the National Industrial Traffic League. 
He complained, however, that those parts of the rates repre- 
senting insurance or risk on the explosives were extremely high. 
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James D. Negus, claiming to represent the public, the best 
interest of the carriers, and the public interest generally, had 
been given ten minutes in which to tell the Commission what 
was wrong and how it might be corrected. After he had taken 
the oath Commissioner Hall observed that he had been given 
ten minutes and that he should reserve some of the time for 
cross-examination. 

“Why it’s mentally and physically impossible for me even 
to begin my statement in ten minutes,” said the prospective 
witness. “I don’t see why, representing the public as I do, I 
should be asked to state the case in ten minutes.” Mr. Hall 
said that many men had asked for an hour, as had Mr. Negus, 
but had been required to compress their thoughts into what 
could be delivered in ten minutes. Mr. Hall said that the Com- 
mission would see whether it could give him more time later 
on. Mr. Negus did not testify. 

E. M. Gleason, traffic manager of the Texarkana Freight 
Bureau, complained about rates on fruits and vegetables, and 
especially the heavy increases in the distribution rate. He said 
he did not care how high rates from the big markets from the 
North were made, but that he was interested in having a rea- 
sonable level of distribution rates. He said that if the rail- 
roads desired to avoid having flat wheels under their refrig- 
erator cars, they had better take account of the condition in 
which they had placed the farmer, because he would not forever 
continue to work to produce tonnage for them unless he was 
enabled to make a living at it. Mr. Gleason said that they were 
interested very largely in sweet potatoes. 

“You ship them to the North and East, don’t you?” asked 
Mr. Gwathmey. 

“No,” said Mr. Gleason. “They don’t know a sweet potato 
up there. They eat the Jersey thing. They arn’t educated.” 
Whereupon Commissioner Cox smiled broadly, even as Com- 
missioner Hall had twinkled about the eyes when Mr. Gleason 
said that the Colorado potato was no good as a seed potato. 

Mr. Vincent, appointed by the governor of Colorado as a 
member of the state’s committee on transportation, asked for 
the removal of Ex Parte 74 increases on agricultural products, 
the products of mines, live stock and building materials. He 
said the railroads had not been efficiently operated and quoted 
at length from S. Davies Warfield in support of his contention. 

Secretary Hoover did not appear as a witness February 1, 
as planned. A last minute change shifted the time for his 
appearance to February 3, as suiting his convenience and that 
of the Commission. The tentative program, prior to that, had 
been much changed because witnesses were delayed by the 
inability of the railroads to move trains into and out of Wash- 
ington, for several days following the unusual fall of snow the 
last two days of the preceding week. 

At the morning session of February 1, C. H. Coffin spoke 
for the mining and agricutural interests of Idaho in that part 
of the state included in the Salt Lake City district of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. He also spoke for the contiguous parts 
of Utah. He painted a black condition, as warrant for a reduc- 
tion in the rates on products of the mines, farms and ranges. 
Conditions in southern Idaho, which is in the Salt Lake City 
district, he said, were so bad that bank loans were in excess 
of bank deposits. The deposits on June 30 amounted to $49,590,- 
066, while the loans made by the banks to the miners and farm- 
ers amonnted to $64,046,385. The conditions in Utah, from a 
banking point of view, were not so bad, but the loans amounted 
to 95 per cent of the deposits. Deposits, he said, had shown a 
tendency to decrease without a corresponding decrease in loans. 
In other words, he said that the people were actually living 
on what they had borrowed, without being able to cut down 
their loans, even temporarily. Many farmers were not able, 
last fall, to pay the banks the money they had borrowed to 
make their crops, he said. Banks have been constrained, he 
said, to take chattel mortgages on the personal property of 
the farms and second and third mortgages on their real estate 
as the only additional security for loans away in excess of 
the money that could be realized from the forced sale of assets. 
His point was that it would be to the interest of the railroads 
to reduce their rates and thus help restore the industries upon 
which they depend for tonnage. 

Alpheus Winter, general manager for the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Manufacturers’ Association, said the general level of rates must 
come down if the country was to get back to normal. Rates, 
he said, constitute one of the five or six items of cost that must 
be dealt with to bring about a natural and balanced flow of 
production, transportation and consumption. 

R. C. Jones, Philadelphia, for the National Paper Box .Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National Association of Baby Ve- 
hicle Manufacturers, the National Association of Juvenile Ve- 
hicle Manufacturers’ Association and the Linoleum Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said the associations represented by him 
emphatically believe that if the Commission decided to make 
reductions they should be made in the form of horizontal per- 
centage, applying to all commodities alike. 

“We feel, very strongly, that unless such reductions are 
applied to manufactured products as well as to so-called basic 
commodities, the psychological effect would be largely lost be- 
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cause the ordinary man does not feel the effect of reductions 
on iron ore and the steam sizes of coal,” said Jones. 

The witness advocated placing a definite limit, by the Com. 
mission, on whatever it might say about reductions or about 
its inability to order further reductions. On that point he said: 
“We believe it would be a distinct advantage to business if 
after the Commission had reached its conclusions in this case 
the statement could be made that the rates would then be fixed 
to cover a definite period. It would help to remove the feeling 
of uncertainty which now causes the manufacturer to buy his 
raw materials in a hand-to-mouth fashion and would also make 
the buyer feel that he was justified in buying up to his require. 
ments for that period at least.” 

Mr. Jones raised the curiosity of R. N. Collyer, formerly 
chairman of the Official Classification Committee and now chair. 
man of the Trunk Line Association, to the nth degree, by 
making observations about the maladjustment of freight rate 
bases which result in making it cheaper for his clients to ship 
by express than by freight. To help Mr. Collyer check that 
situation the witness quoted him the rates on baby buggies and 
things like that from Philadelphia to Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 
Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, Kansas City, Denver and Salt 
Lake City. The shippers, he said, did not need express service 
but inasmuch as it was cheaper than freight, they were con- 
strained to ship on passenger trains rather than on freight. The 
maladjustment results from putting ratings of two and three 
times first class on such articles, in the freight publications, 
he said. 

The National Consumers League, which has long been a 
nebulous organization participating in hearings before Congress 
and the Commission, but the membership of which has never 
been definitely ascertained, through Mrs. Florence Kelly, said 
high freight rates and waste in the operation of the railroads, 
especially the high salaries of railroad officials, resulted in mak- 
ing prices for the poor in the slum districts too high for them 
to pay. Children were being sent to school with no more break- 
fast than a cup of bad coffee, whereas formerly their breakfast 
consisted of a cup of coffee and a slice of bread. She said that 
coming from New York to Washington, she was impressed with 
the large number of empty freight cars on the sidetracks with 
double diners on the express passenger trains. She said retail 
prices had not kept downward pace with wholesale prices, if 
there had been any reduction in wholesale prices. She bewailed 
the absence of bacon from the table of nurses. She agreed, in 
a general way, with the big producers who had asked for reduc- 
tions. She said she was not competent to say whether the re- 
ductions should be general or on selected basic commodities. 

Advocating a horizontal general reduction in rates, J. T. 
Ryan, president of the Southern Traffic League, called attention 
to the fact that, in his opinion the figures put into the record 
by G. W. Lamb, for the southern carriers, show that they have 
not economically managed their properties, else their income 
would have been in the neighborhood of 4 per cent. He said 
that he could speak only in a general way for shippers in the 
south and that the League would not think of pretending that 
it could speak for individual shippers. On the contrary, he 
said, it had suggested that shippers make presentations in their 
own behalf. He did not intend to intimate that 4 per cent was 
an adequate return on railroad or any other property, but his 
point was that it was not to be regarded as so inadequate as 
to be ridiculous when considered in connection with the fact 
that private industry, in the southeast, was making not a 
moderate return, but suffering enormous losses. He said that 
the lines in the southeast had not reduced their operating costs 
as much as lines in the southwest, else their showing would 
have been better. After giving a number of facts to prove his 
contention, the witness said: 

Another item which shows the Southern District is holding its 
own, with the single exception of the operating expenses, as com- 
pared with the balance of the country, is the railway operating reve- 
nues. For the 11 months ending with November 30, 1921, the rail- 
way operating revenues in the Southern District declined 9.8 per 
cent as compared with 1920 and the balance of the country sustained 
a loss of 9.3 per cent in the same item for the 11 months ending 
with November 30, 1921, as compared with the same period of 1920 
(see sheet 4 of my exhibit). A similar showing for the 5 months 
period July 1st to November 30th will be found in sheet 5 of my exhibit. 
This information is contained in statements issued by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics for November, 1921. 

As a further illustration of the fact that the Southern Lines have 
not reduced their operating costs tc the extent of other districts, I 
would like to make a comparison with the Southwestern District. 
As the Commission knows, the Southeastern Lines or the Southern 
District is only separated from the Southwestern District by the Mis- 
sissippi River and the operating conditions are more similar in the 
Southeast and Southwest than between the Southeast and any other 
part of the country. Taking the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics 
report for the 11 months ending with November 30, 1921, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1920, we find that the Souther 
District Class 1 Railroads have a total mileage of 38,452.68 miles while 
the Southwestern region has 32,650.36 miles. In other words, = 
mileage of the Southwestern Lines is 85% of the mileage of the South- 
east. The comparison of the Southern District with the Southwestern 
region will be found on page 6 of my exhibit. . h 

The Southeastern Lines, which for convenience is called the 
Southern District, reduced their operating expenses, as I have here- 
tofore stated, only 15.5 per cent and the balance of the country, 4 
cluding the Southern District, 20.7 per cent. This refers os 
month period January 1 to November 30, 1921, compared with ~ 
same period of 1920. Now it is a significant fact that the Sou 
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western District in the same eleven months of 1921, as compared 
with 1920, reduced their operating expenses 20.7 per cent or the 
same per cent as the balance of the country other than the Southern 
District. The operating expenses in the 11 months ending with No- 
yember 30, 1921, for the Southwestern region was $387,674,999.00 
and for the same period of 1920, $488,811,791.00, a decrease of $101,136,- 
792.00 or 20.7 per cent decrease while in the Southern District for 
11 months of 1921 the operating expense was $549,655,755.00 and 1920 
$650,135,034.00 or a decrease of $100,479,279.00 or 15.5 per cent. With 
15 per cent less mileage the Southwestern region reduced its operat- 
ing expense, expressed in dollars, a greater amount than in the South- 
ern District, the difference being $657,513.00. If the operating expenses 
in the Southern District had been reduced to the same extent as in 
the Southwest, our operating expenses would have been reduced 
$134,577,952.00 or $33,441,160.00 more than in the Southwest. This ex- 
plains, in a large measure, the greater net revenue earned in the 
Southwest for the 11 months of 1921 than ‘in the Southeast. 


The net revenue in the Southwest for 1921 was $67,317,748.00 
while in the Southeast it was $41,763,094.00, a difference in favor of 
the Southwest of $25,554,654.00. But we must again, in this connec- 
tion, make clear that if our operating expense had been reduced 
relatively, the net revenue in the Southeast would have been greater 
than in the Southwest. Our net would have been more than 79. mil- 
lion dollars as against $67,317,748.00 in the Southwest a difference 
of twelve million dollars in favor of the Southeast. 


The Bureau of Railway Economics’ summary of statistics for 
Class 1 railroads for the 10 months ending October 31, 1921, show 
that the traffic density in the Southern District is greatly in excess 
of the Southwest. The gross ton miles per mile of road in the 
Southern District was 85,485,742 and in the Southwest 54,411,412. In 
other words, the traffic density per mile in the Southwest is only 
63 per cent of the Southeast. The net revenue and non-revenue ton 
miles per mile of road was 37,486,702 in the Southern District and in the 
Southwest 23,574,901 or 68 per cent of the Southern District. 


In conclusion I wish to say that the shippers in the South feel very 
strongly that the wage scale paid railroad employes is so far in excess 
of the general market price of labor in other industries in the South 
as to make it obvious the roads are not being economically operated 
and we expect the Labor Board to reduce these wages so as to bring 
them into line with other classes of labor. When this is done, and 
we hope soon, with reduced fuel, lumber costs and iron and steel 
prices, which are now in the record, the Southern lines will undoubt- 
edly exceed 6 per cent, based upon present rates. 


The outlook for the Southern carriers is distinctly a hopeful one 
and we regret to say we can see no such tendency in private industry 
in the same territory unless there be some reduction in the prevailing 
high freight rates. We can only speak in a general way, but taking 
all of the facts into consideration, we are convinced that a horizontal 
reduction in all rates would greatly benefit both carriers and shippers. 


Favoring a horizontal reduction in all freight rates, McKin- 
ley W. Kreigh, commerce counsel on the Washington staff of the 
American Mining Congress, said he desired to warn the railroads 
of the disastrous consequences of a maintenance of the existing 
level of rates on the raw products of the mines, which, he said, 
amounted to fifty per cent of their tonnage. Because the ton- 
nage was already so great, further development thereof was or 
should be a matter of vital concern to them. 


Mr. Kriegh said that by curtailing mining operations, and, 
in many instances, destroping potential mineral reserves by 
forcing selective mining, through the maintenance of an ab- 
normally high rate level, the carriers are seriously endangering 
their investment. He pointed out that when the mines close 
down or curtail operations the roads lose tonnage both ways. 
He said the undue burden imposed upon the mining industry 
and the general public must be removed by a general reduction 
of rates in order to encourage the development of natural re- 
sources, to stimulate building operations, to relieve the un- 
employment situation, to lower the high cost of living, and to 
— about a normal adjustment of business and industrial con- 
itions. 

With respect to coal rates, Mr. Kriegh said that the enor- 
mous cost of transportation of coal is unjustly disproportionate 
to its value at the mines. Coal operators, he said, would only 
benefit from reduced rates by the increased demand; but the 
railroads would benefit by an increased volume of traffic, both 
from coal and products of industries using coal, and the public 
would be greatly benefited because the coal distributors would 
have less freight costs to pass on to the consumer. 


_ Mr. Kriegh submitted figures showing an alarming decrease 
lm ore traffic, particularly on the western lines, and in the num- 
ber of mine and quarry operators since 1911. This condition, 
he said, is largely due to excessive rates which make mining 
and quarrying unprofitable and prevent the free development and 
operation of new deposits. 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, the Texas In- 
dustrial Traffic League and the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
occupied nearly the whole of the afternoon session of February 
1. The Commission, however, found time to listen to James D. 
Negus, the man who had a solution for all the troubles of the 
tailroads, but who, several days before, had declined to under- 
take even an outline of his remedy in the ten minutes allotted 
to him. The Negus proposition was that the railroads of the 
country should put a concrete roof, so to speak, over their ties 
and ballast so as to avoid the maintenance expenses incident 
to their renewal. He said it could be done at a cost of 200 
barrels of cement per mile which, at present prices, he said 
could be obtained for about $400, the labor of ten men for one 
day, at a cost of about $50, and about $50 per mile for inci- 
dental expenses. He said the concrete would bind the ballast 
‘ogether and protect the ties for an indefinite period. He said 
that even a 210,00-pound locomotive passing over the rails would 
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not have any effect upon the roadbed the crown of which had 
been solidified by a top dressing of concrete. 

John R. Tierney, secretary of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, advocated reductions in rates and wages concur- 
rently in accordance with the plan of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. He wasted no time in stating his position, leav- 
ing the Commission to infer that what President Chandler had 
said for the League made a full and adequate presentation for 
the manufacturing chemists. 


Southwestern Traffic League 


R. C. Fulbright and F. W. Leffingwell presented the views 
of the Southwestern League and the Texas organization. Mr. 
Fulbright devoted himself to the situation in the Southwest 
generally, while Mr. Leffingwell, by means of an exhibit, anal- 
yzed 103 of the reductions mentioned by Edward Chambers in 
one of his exhibits in which he listed the reductions made by 
the railroads in the western district since Ex Parte 74 became 
operative. Mr. Leffingwell’s exhibit purported to show that the 
vast majority of changes in rates were made to correct errors, 
establish rates from new lines, to enable certain carriers to 
retain traffic that would otherwise go by the routes of com- 
petitors because of changes in relationship, and to keep traffic 
away from the motor trucks. He said practically everyone was 
intended to increase and not to decrease the revenues of the 
carriers and that the effect of most of them, if there was any, 
would be an increase in revenue. 

In his presentation of the subject Mr. Fulbright warned the 
Commission that the case before it was a transportation ques: 
tion to be solved on the principles which heretofore had guided 
the Commission in its decisions. 

“We do not believe this Commission should undertake to 
compel the carriers to reduce rates generally, or on any given 
commodity, merely because shippers generally or the shippers 
of such commodity are not prospering,” said the witness. “How- 
ever great may be the econmic demand for the reduction of 
rates, we believe this Commission should see that any reduction 
is a logical one from a transportation standpoint in order that 
the rates may be reasonable, just and non-discriminatory. 

“There is a distinction between the considerations of eco- 
nomic questions which bear upon traffic and those which affect 
the public welfare more generally. For example: The Commis- 
sion has always permitted a showing of an economic situation 
in so far as the same bears upon the question as to whether 
or not traffic will move under a given set of rates, or upon the 
question of whether or not the adjustment of the rates as such, 
unduly restricts the movement of traffic. It has also given con- 
sideration to production, consumption, and distribution for the 
purpose of ascertaining the character and volume of traffic at 
a given time or that which may be expected for a future period.” 

Mr. Fulbright said he believed it was fallacious to plead for 
reductions in rates on certain commodities because of the pros- 
trate condition of the industry producing such commodities. He 
continued: 


When once the Commission orders a rate reduction on the ground 
that the shippers interested in such rates are losing money and need 
help, the door will be at once open to the plea of all who feel that they are 
in any way oppressed. When once the public concludes that this 
Commission will order freight rate reductions to relieve economic 
distress, the door will be open to every kind of public pressure which 
may be invoked by various classes of the shipping and consuming 
public. We will rapidly pass into an era where political issues will 
be framed upon agitation for reduced freight rates. eae 

I am surprised that representatives. of the carriers have indicated 
that this proceeding is primarily an_ economic case. Such would be a 
most dangerous precedent and undoubtedly would lead to political 
interference, to the great detriment to the transportation system. 

I have made this statement to the end that there should be no 
misunderstanding of our position in introducing certain economic 
testimony in this case. Let it be understood at the outset that our 
position is that freight rates should be reduced only so far as there 
is a reasonable outlook for a resumption of normal traffic and a reduc- 
tion of operating expenses. I will go further and say that if we 
could not normally expect a greater traffic than that handled in 1921 ora 
reduction of operating costs below the level for that year, most 
assuredly no general reduction of rates should be undertaken. . 

We believe that there can be a general reduction of rates in 
western territory without impairing the carriers’ revenues in the 
future. There are many fallacies in the case which has been presented 
by the railroads, but most of these should be pointed out in argument 
rather than brought to your attention during the taking of testimony. 

I cannot refrain from calling your attention to the fact that 
the carriers have predicated this case upon a constructive year which 
represents the lowest ebb of traffic for a period of several years, and. 
at a time when general deflation has resulted in paralyzed industry. 
It also is shown by their own testimony that by reason of their 
method of charging in materials when they are applied to maintenance 
or operation at the average price of all such materials then in stock, the 
operations for the constructive year have been virtually upon peak 
prices. This is well illustrated in their exhibits as to coal prices, 
coupled with their testimony that coal may now be obtained at prac- 
tically one-half the average price shown for the constructive year. 
The same is true as to labor costs for two-thirds of the constructive 
year. Great saving has already been effected in these costs and 
large additional savings should be effected when the present applica- 
tions of the carriers for further reduction of labor scales are acted 
upon. 

A witness who will follow me will give some figures showing a 
comparison of going costs of labor at a representative point in the 
southwestern territory as between the railroads and other industries. 

As to prices of materials, I have been working on same price 
quotations in important commodities used by railroads, but have been 
unable to complete these comparisons up to the present time. I 
would like permission to place these in exhibit form when com- 
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pleted, and show thereon the authority for the quotations, all of which 
will be of public record, and let it be filed as an exhibit later in this 
proceeding. Certainly no definite conclusion can be reached by the 
Commission without such information before it, and it is peculiar to 
me that the carriers have not furnished such information in con- 
nection with their testimony. They have only given prices upon a 
very limited number of articles. 

Another fallacy in this case is the claim that the carriers need a 
tremendous amount of additional capital for additions to and better- 
ments of their present facilities. Many vague and general estimates 
have been made and the only specific estimates shown are presented 
by Mr. Shriver, who showed a result of a questionnaire to all carriers 
in his exhibit No. 45, estimating that $266,000,000 should be spent in 
1922 on the roads and general expenditures and $192,000,000 for addi- 
tional equipment based on the present volume of traffic, at a time 
when there is a large surplus of cars and power, whereas for a normal 
volume of traffic there should be spent in 1922 an additional $209,000,- 
000 on road and general expenditures, and $191,000,000 on equipment. 
This estimate included the reduction of grades and curves, double 
tracks, yard tracks, bridges and general terminal facilities. Certainly 
some careful scrutiny should be given to the items included by various 
lines in support of these estimates. It is not stated that an equal 
amount is needed each year, but this impression is created. by the 
statement that during the ten years prior to federal control $600,000,000 
per year was spent for additions and betterments. The increase in the 
total book investment under the reports of this Commission from 
June 30, 1908, to December 31, 1917, show that $5,360,000,000 was 
added to the investment account. This is shown in the 35th annual 
report of this Commission, where at pages 81 to 83 it is also shown 
that for that period this investment included 20,158 miles of new rail- 
road, 29,211 miles of increase in operated railroad mileage, 48 per 
cent increase in miles of second or additional main tracks, an increase 
of one-third in the miles of yard track and sidings, an increase of 
50 per cent in the total locomotive tractive power, and an increase of 
34 per cent in the total capacity of freight cars, excluding cabooses. 

It is significant that it is not claimed that new lines of railroad 
are now needed. This is generally true in southwestern territory and 
certainly the development of automobile truck transportation, together 
with good roads, is eliminating the economic necessity for short rail- 
road feeders. Furthermore, it is undisputed that the railroads handled 
the heaviest traffic in their history the first nine months of 1920, with- 
out inconveniencing the public, without congestions except such as 
that incident to the switchmen’s strike in the spring of that year. 

In view of these outstanding undisputed facts something more 
than these vague estimates should be made before this Commission 
can find that provision must be made for a substantial amount of 
additions and betterments to meet the immediate needs of the car- 
riers. it is conceded that a great deal of equipment needs repairs 
and the reasons for this have been thoroughly developed. 

The interests represented by me believe that a general reduction, 
if not more than 10 per cent, would of itself greatly stimulate devel- 
opment of traffic in the southwestern territory. This is not necessarily 
true as to every commodity, but it is true as to numerous commod- 
ities and class traffic generally. The very fact that railroad rates 
are virtually at_ their peak, while other costs have been greatly re- 
duced, creates the conviction on the part of the shipping and buying 
public that it is only a matter of a short time until reductions will 
be made, and there is a disposition to buy only as absolute necessity 
requires. 

This Commission should either announce positively that there will 
be no general reductions for the present year, or positively that there 
will be a certain reduction to be applied generally. Either announce- 
ment would stimulate traffic, but naturally the reduction will have a 
greater effect. It must be remembered that the great mass of popu- 
lation living in rural sections and in the small towns have to pay 
directly or indirecetly less than carload class rates on practically 
everything they consume, with the possible exception of a few com- 
modities such as lumber, coal, flour, brick, sand and gravel. The 
country merchant feels this additional freight cost acutely and too 
often it is passed on, greatly augmented, to the consumers. 


State Commission View 


The state commission view was placed before the Commis- 
sion February 2, witnesses being put on the stand to show that 
the railroad cry of poverty was not well founded. Commis- 
sioner Putnam of Minnesota had charge of the presentation of 
testimony. He said that the state commissions of the South 
and West, except Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia, had 
had their statisticians and accountants analyze the exhibits of 
the carriers, particularly those of George M. Shriver, and that 
the analyses of their men would disprove the cry of poverty. 

J. K. Moore, accountant and rate clerk for the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission and a member of the statistical commit- 
tee of commissioners from western states, attacked the conclu- 
sions drawn by the carriers from a comparison of operating 
ratios, of commodity index prices with average ton-mile earn- 
ings, and deferred maintenance. In addition, he made restate- 
ment of operating revenues, expenses and income in the west- 
ern district to show, as the commissioners contended, that the 
condition of the carriers was better than the carriers in their 
presentation permitted the public to know. 

He said that it was fallacious to compare the operating ratio 
of one year with that of another, because such comparison does 
not show the net earnings of the carriers. To illustrate his point 
he said the operating ratio increased from 57.8 in 1912 to 60.8 
in 1918, while the rate of return on investment increased from 
2.7 to 5.09, or an increase in the net of 88.53 per cent. That, he 
suggested, showed the fallacy of comparing operating ratios of 
one period with those of another. 

“The only conclusive factor properly reflecting the pros- 
perity of any carrier, or the carriers as a whole,” he said, “is 
the rate of return upon a reasonable investment.” Comparison 
of commodity index prices with average ton-mile earnings, 
Moore said, was equally fallacious because there are a number 
of destructive factors which, he said, made valueless the con- 
clusion of Mr. Shriver that because ton-mile earnings had not 
increased aS much as index prices of commodities, therefore 
rates had not gone up as much as commodity prices. He said 
that among the destructive factors were the average number 
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of tons per freight train, and the average length of haul. He 
said that in 1890 the average trainload was 175.12, while in 
1920 it was 668. The 1890 average haul was not ascertainable, 
but the 1900 average was 242.73 miles, while in 1920 the aver. 
age was 326.5. 

“It is well recognized by the carriers that as the length of 
haul increases the relative cost per ton-mile decreases,” said the 
witness. Another destructive factor, he said, was the carry. 
ing capacity of cars in tons and the shifting in the relative 
movement of commodities one period as compared with another, 
He said he had in mind on that point the large development 
of the products of mines pits which entailed the movements of 
large quantities of low grade commodities. The low grade com- 
modities, he said, were moved in large quantities at relatively 
low costs, resulting in low ton-mile rates. 

With regard to alleged deferred maintenance the witness 
said that the public was informed early in 1921 that rates could 
not be reduced until labor costs had been brought down. Ap. 
plications for wage cuts, he said, had been successful so that 
there was a reduction of approximately 12.2 per cent in July, 
1921. He said that L. E. Wettling, witness for the western car. 
riers, had testified that the roads in the western district were 
able to earn their return of 5.7 only by reason of the allezed 
deferred maintenance. Moore said that but for the increase in 
amounts actually spent for maintenance the rate of return would 
have been higher, leaving the inference that instead of there 
having been deferred maintenance there was over maintenance. 
He said that in 1917, just before the war, the maintenance oi 
way and structure expense in the western district was 11.66 per 
cent of the total operating revenue and 17.55 per cent of the 
operating expenses, while in the period July to October, 1921, the 
maintenance of way and structure expense was 14.02 of the rey- 
enue and 19.84 of the total operating expense. He had similar 
tables for the eastern and southern districts. 

“We believe that the relationships shown in this exhibit 
are the best index from which to determine whether or not 
there was, during any given period, deferred maintenance, and 
the use of this index indicates very clearly that there was no 
deferred maintenance during the four months’ period in ques 
tion,” said Mr. Moore. 

The railroad witnesses having indulged in constructive year 
figures supposed to have shown operating revenues, expenses, and 
incomes, Mr. Moore did likewise, confining himself, in the mat- 
ter to the western district. Even as the statisticians for the car- 
riers made “adjustments” he made adjustments which resulted 
in figures showing that unless something extremely unusual hap- 
pened in 1922 this year will be a good one for the railroads. 
One of the conclusions reached by the witness was that the rail- 
roads had overestimated the cost of material and supplies for 
1922. He reached that conclusion because railroad witnesses 
had testified that the price of coal and other selected items of 
expense were low at the present time and this is the season 
when the railroads do a great deal of buying. He concluded 
that the Wettling estimate of prices for materials and supplies 
in 1922 at 25 per cent less than 1921 was entirely too low. 

A sheaf of exhibits intended to show the use to which the 
country put the transportation facilities of the country was 
offered by J. A. Little during the course of his testimony. He 
is the rate expert for the Nebraska commission, formerly con- 
nected with the Washington office of the National Association 
of Railway and Public Utility Commissioners. His figures cov- 
ered ten years, but more particularly contrasted 1916 and 1920. 
The outstanding fact, as he saw it, revealed by his studies, was 
the increase in the average haul, or, stated in another way, 
the small increase in the number of tons carried and the large 
increase in ton-miles, or the tons carried one mile. He at- 
tributed that to the influence of the war and its tremendous 
demand for all kinds of materials usable in making war. His 
idea was that return to normal would be marked by decrease I 
the ton-miles. The increased use of motor trucks, he sug 
gested, resulted in increasing the average haul because it 
eliminated the short haul traffic. In summing up he said: 

The capacity of our carriers to handle a large volume of tonnage 
and their ability to meet an extraordinary demand for service is shown 
by their performance in 1916. During the calendar year 1916 as com: 
pared with the fiscal year 1915, there was an increase in business of 
277,670,340 tons, or 24.08 per cent, and the movement increase 
88,531,390,560 ton miles or 24.43 per cent. , 

This capacity to serve is also illustrated by the traffic handled 0 
1920 in the face of serious dislocation of car supply which was the 
result of accumulation of cars in New England and along the Atlantic 
seaboard in February and March, which could not be promptly released 
on account of weather conditions at first and later by reason of con- 


gestion. The outlaw switchmen’s strike also operated to slow dow? 
operation. ; 

An outstanding feature of the traffic and operating situation dur- 
ing the past ten years is the small increase in tonnage and the large 
increase in tons carried one mile. The disparity in the increase in ton 
miles carried as compared with tonnage seems to be due to the bag 
creased average haul during that period. The large increase in avel- 
age haul occurred since the beginning of the war. ’ 

Since the increased length of haul has an important relation to 
the demand for service measured by ton miles, it seems important to 
determine whether or not the increase in average haul was normal. 

Of course, we had many conditions during the war which tendes 
to temporarily increase the average haul. The tremendous demane 
for all kinds of war materials regardless of price resulted in the ye 
version of factories to new uses over night and the establishment ° 
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new plants, the necessary raw materials for which were purchased 
where they could be obtained, regardless of cost. The natural location 
of an industry with reference to both raw materials and the market 
for its products was disregarded to supply at extraordinary demand 
for the finished product. As an instance in this situation, I wish to 
cite the large volume of sea-going vessels of comparatively small 
carrying capacity which were launched at various ports on the Great 
Lakes by shipyards which were either not in operation or not in 
existence at all at the beginning of the war period. Some of these ship- 
yards have recently been dismantled and scrapped or removed to new 
locations. The reduction in coastwise vessel service between the 
Atlantic seaboard and Pacific coast ports also operated to increase the 
average haul during the war period. 

It seems reasonable to hope that with the return of normal condi- 
tions there will be some reduction in the length of average haul. 

Increases in short haul rates which tend to encourage motor truck 
competition are also a factor which tends to increase average haul. 

Rate adjustments which unduly emphasize market competition or 
which increase short haul and reduce long haul rates or otherwise 
reduce the spread between long and short haul traffic, also tend to 
increase the average length of haul. 


The increased use of waterways will tend on the other hand to 
reduce the average length of haul. 

On the whole, I am convinced that the causes which operate to 
increase the average haul of traffic handled should be made the sub- 
ject of careful study with a view to preventing wasteful use of trans- 
portation facilities which tends to make existing facilities seem 
inaedquate. 


Parton Swift of New York, speaking for the Associated 
Industries of New York, said that that organization advocated 
horizontal reductions, if the Commission decided any could be 
ordered. He submitted the resolutions adopted by the mem- 
bers to show their exact views. 


Hoover Testifies 


In his testimony February 3, Secretary Hoover said: 

“Looking at the national economic situation as a whole, the 
greatest impulse that could be given to recovery from any 
source is a reduction in rates on primary commodities combined 
with immediate resumption of railway construction and equip- 
ment. The first depends upon reduction of operating costs; the 
second on restoration of credit for our railways.” 

The trouble in this country, he said, was due to the increase 
in spreads in prices and wages. It is certain, he said, that, to 
decrease the spread, rates must come down and for rates to come 
down the cost of railway operation in wages and prices of sup- 
plies must be reduced. His idea was that fifty per cent above 
pre-war would be the permanent level of prices, rates and wages. 
As to methods for readjusting rates, he said, an effort must be 
made to decrease the spread caused by increases in prices due 
to higher freight rates. He said the increase in cotton piece 
goods caused by the higher freight rates was probably one per 
cent, while the increase in coal was sixty per cent. He said that 
if he were to discuss rates today he would say that reductions 
in passenger fares were not nearly so vital to the community 
as in freight rates, as they did not cause much increase in the 
spread, and that rates on coal, metals, lumber, and agricultural 
products should be cut to the bottom before L. C. L. or class 
rates were touched. 

“With a gradual return of traffic to normal,” he said, “with 
decreased operating costs, relief in rates will be available, as it 
would be an ecenomic crime to apply such relief by horizontal 
reductions to all rates, thus giving relief to higher priced goods 
and travel when the vital main spring of our economic life, our 
agriculture, and fuel, and metal, are choked.” 

He said that if the railroads could stand the temporary 
shock it would lead to an earlier economic recovery if rates on 
primary commodities could be dropped tomorrow, but he said 
the impossible could not be asked. 


TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Traffic League at its closing session, January 27, 
adopted the following resolution, in line with its former action 
In favor of a horizontal percentage reduction in freight rates 
when reductions are made possible. 


_ “In view of the action by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion since the November meeting, at which the League approved 
the action of the executive committee with respect to horizontal 
reductions in freight rates and charges when the carriers’ rev- 
enues warranted reductions: 


“Be it resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic League, 
through its officers, appear before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission in the hearings in Docket 13293 and take the position 
that if and when, in the opinion of the Commission, freight rates 
and charges may properly be reduced, the reduction should be 
Made in the same manner in which the advances were made in 
Ex Parte 74. 

“Be it further resolved, That the League is of the opinion 
the finding of the Commission should be definite with respect 
to the question of general reductions, so that all uncertainty 
with respect to this question be removed, that business men may 
Make their commitments with some degree of certainty and 
Stability. 

“Be it further resolved, That the League is fully cognizant 
of the necessity for the carriers’ revenues being adequate, in 
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every respect, to insure proper transportation facilities and 
service in times of business prosperity and to support their 
credit, but also recognizes the imperative necessity, as an aid 
to the restoration of narmal business conditions, that the present 
high level of rates be reduced as soon as possible.” 

In connection with the report of the special legislative com- 
mittee (see Traffic World, Nov. 12, 1921, p. 991), which had 
been presented at the November meeting and circulated among 
members for their consideration and aciion at this meeting, 
there was considerable heated debate over the action to be taken 
with reference to section 15a of the transportation act. It was 
finally decided to adopt the section of the committee’s report 
recommending that section 15a be repealed, after adding to it 
this language: 

“But that adequate provisions be made to preserve in the 
Commission the power to remove any burden upon interstate 
commerce that may exist or be created by reason of any statu- 
tory rates or fares, and that simple statutory recognition be given 
to the right of the carrier to have a fair return upon its invest- 
ment devoted to public use.” 

The Labor Board section of the report was adopted with an 
amendment to the second paragraph, making it read as follows: 


Your committee believes that under normal conditions, legislation 
which has a tendency to nationalize industry is inimical to our most 
cherished American institutions. The operation of the present board 
has unduly restricted the natural processes of railroad deflation. 
There might well be, however, during the remainder of the read- 
justment period, some agency which may make an unbiased finding 
in order that the public may be informed as to the merits of any 
controversy between carriers and their employes which threatens 
to disrupt commerce; but it does not believe that the freedom of 
contract should be abrogated in order to achieve such result. It is 
economically unwise and unsound to set up and maintain any gov- 
ernmental agency to fix wages and working conditions of railway 
employes, whether its findings be enforceable at law or merely through 
the force of public opinion. The government is justified in inter- 
vening in these matters only in critical disputes which threaten 
serious interference with interstate commerce, in which event the 
public interest becomes of paramount importance. 


Another amendment struck out the second sentence in the 
fourth recommendation of that section. This sentence was as 
follows: 


In matters of controversy which may substantially affect the 
revenues of the carriers, the Labor Board shall consult with the 
I. C. C. before rendering its opinion. 


Another paragraph was’ added leaving it to the discretion 
of the committee in dealing with Congress to endeavor to limit 
the jurisdiction of the board to trainmen, a strike of whom 
might tie up transportation. ; 

The section concerning jurisdiction over intrastate rates 
was adopted with a recommendation of the executive commit- 
tee that the Capper and Nicholson bills be opposed and with the 
following additional resolution offered by the executive com- 
mittee: 

“We further recommend that specific reservation be made 
of the power of the state regulatory bodies to hear and determine, 
in accordance with the laws of the several states, complaints as 
to intrastate rates, fares and charges over which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assumed jurisdiction, subject to the 
review and approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
only to the extent that questions of unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce may be involved.” 

The rest of the report of the special legislative committee 
was adopted in its entirety, except that to the section referring 
to construction of new railroads were added the words “from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The League adopted the following, offered by its standing 
committee on legislation, under the heading, “Proposal to Re- 
duce Compensation of the Employes of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 


House Bill 8929, introduced by Representative Lehlbach, has al- 
ready passed the House of Representatives and is now pending in the 
Senate. This measure proposes to place the administration of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under the Civil Service Administra- 
tion, and will have the effect of making many arbitrary reductions in 
the salaries of the employees of the Commission. 

Heretofore, the Commission has been permitted to enjoy a cer- 
tain leeway of discretion in fixing the basis of compensation, although 
the requirements of economical administration have dictated a policy 
by which the Commission employees are already underpaid in many 
cases. The work of the Commission not only requires a high degree 
of technical training, but a broad discretion and a liberal education. 
Every year the Commission passes upon controversies involving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in transportation charges which are being 
paid by the American people. Necessarily, a large amount of the 
intricate and complex work must be entrusted to employees of the 
Commission. The shipping interests of the country are entitled to 
the benefit of the highest degree of training and qualification on the 
part of those who handle this work. We believe it would be little 
short of disastrous for such a measure to become a law at the present 
time, and we recommend that such measure be vigorously opposed by 
the League and its members. 

There is an impending danger of the passage of the measure 
before the League can officially act at the Washington meeting. 
Members of the League who are familiar with the character of the 
work of the Commission should take this matter up with their sen- 
ators as well as their representatives, and endeavor to have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission exempted from the stringent provisions 
of this bill. The bill is not solely directed at the Commission, but is 
a general scheme of civil service operation which might work to very 
good advantage in general administrative departments, but will prove 
unwise when applied to the peculiar work of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, which is legislative as well as judicial in char- 
acter. No class of persons in this country are as well qualified to 
judge of the import of this recommendation as the traffic men, who 
are themselves engaged in these problems. 


FELTON ATTACKS BOARD’S FIGURES 


Samuel M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western 
and chairman of the western publicity committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, in a statement given out January 
30, objected to figures given out by the Labor Board, last week, 
in estimating the savings which would result from changes in 
the clerks’ rules made by the board. Mr. Felton classes the 
estimate, “although emanating from the board,” as “a fabrica- 
tion.” The statement was as follows: 











The press and public have been misled by misinformation eman- 
ating from the office of the Railway Labor Board in a matter of such 
importance that the incident should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

On January 23 a statement headed ‘‘From United States Railroad 
Labor Board’ was given to the press regarding an order the Labor 
Board had issued changing certain rules in the national agreements 
made by the railroad administration under federal control with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employes. 

Referring to the changes in two rules which were made, the 
statement emanating from the Railroad Labor Board said, ‘‘These two 
changes in the rules are expected to save the railroads many millions 
of dollars, any exact estimate being impossible owing to fluctuating 
business and traffic conditions. Railroad critics of the national agree- 
ments in past hearings before the Railroad Labor Board contended 
that these two rules cost the roads great sums, even hinting at 
amounts in excess of $50,000,000, but experts attached to the board 
say that $15,000,000 is a conservative estimate.” 

This whole statement regarding estimated savings, although eman- 
ating from the Labor Board, was a fabrication. 

First, no witnesses for the railways in hearings before the Rail- 
road Labor Board ever estimated that the two rules in question cost 
the railways $50,000,000 a year, and therefore no witnesses for rail- 
ways ever intimated that by changing these two rules this amount 
could be saved. 

Second, the statistical department of the Labor Board itself esti- 
mated not at $15,000,000 but at $4,823,524 the total saving that could 
be made by changes in these rules. 

The result was to give a large part of the public the impression 
that the saving made by these changes in rules was ten times as 
great as was estimated by the board’s own statistical department. 
Furthermore, some railways which have carefully checked their figures 
are unable to find that the changes in rules in question will enable 
them to make any savings that are more than negligible. 

The press and the public are entitled to know the facts about 
this matter, because it is wholly unjust to give the public a grossly 
exaggerated idea of the reductions in railway labor costs which the 
Labor Board is making by its revision of the working rules. 


The two rules referred to were those involving the abolition 
of extra pay for overtime under nine hours, and allowing the 


spreading of eight hours’ work over twelve hours of time with- 
out extra pay. 


The figures quoted by Mr. Felton were contained in a report 
prepared for the press by the board’s publicity secretary. This 
report was labeled “not a statement—official or unofficial—merely 
memoranda for the convenience of newspaper men—write your 
own story.” Whether the press report was passed upon by board 
members before being distributed could not be learned. 


INDORSE REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The following resolution was submitted by the traffic com- 
mittee to the American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Associa- 
tion at its fourth annual business meeting, held in Chicago, 
January 27, 1922, and was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, By the American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting in the City of Chicago, January 27, that 
it is the sense of this convention that the association should urge 
upon the Railroad Labor Board the importance of giving very careful 
consideration in the interests of justice, to these facts: 

That the so-called ‘average cost of living’’ is fundamentally 
unfair to employer and employe; that the cost of living is now, as 
always, an expense determined wholly by environment, and that 
therefore the arbitrary adoption of any average in fixing the wages of 
railroad employes operates prejudicially for or against one side or 
the other, employe or employer. 

The expense of a family in California may be very much lower 
than similar expenses in New England because of climatic differences, 
for one thing, and because of production costs and transportation 
costs of commodities needed by a family, for another. 

The American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association believes 
that railroad managements should be encouraged to pay no more for 
labor than is paid in comparable industries, where such comparisons 
are practicable. 

For the reasons described in the foregoing, the American Fruit 
and Vegetable Shippers’ Association desires to be recorded as favor- 
ing regional conferences between railroad managements and their 
employes for the purpose of wage adjustments agreeable to both, and, 
failing to arrive at such agreements, to go before the Railroad Labor 
Board for final adjudication, as provided in the transportation act. 


The members of the traffic committee of the association are 
as follows: W. A. Schumacher, chairman, Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; J. Curtis Robinson, Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, Seattle, Wash.; C. M. Chaney, American Cranberry 
Exchange, New York, N. Y.; M. E. McKirahan, California Fruit 
Distributors, Sacramento, Cal.; F. C. Fitzgibbon, Mutual Orange 
Distributors, Redlands, Cal.; Robert Morrow, Chasen & Co.,, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; A. C. Aspinwall, Michigan Potato Shippers’ 
Association, Greenville, Mich.; D. E. Bordner, Atlantic Fruit 
Company, New York, N. Y.; Field Sherman, Randolph Marketing 
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Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; W. H. Baggs, American Fruit Grow. 
ers, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. M. Wynns, Fruit Dispatch Company, 
New Orleans, La. 


RAILROADS REPLY TO HINES 


The Association of Railway Executives has replied to cer. 
tain statements made by Walker D. Hines, former Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, in his testimony before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee last week. The Association set forth the 
following statements by Mr. Hines: 


1. That the railroad executives ‘‘seemed to take as a starting 
point the idea that their equipment was in an ideal condition at the 
beginning of Federal control.’’ 

2. That the statement that the railroads were turned back in an 
undermaintained and broken-down condition was ‘‘a fiction represent- 
ing extraordinary distortion of the facts.” 

3. That at the end of Federal control “locomotives were in dis- 
tinetly better condition than at the beginning.’”’ 

4. That the condition of the freight cars at the end of Federal 
control would compare favorably with the condition at the beginning. 

Mr. Hines admitted that there had been some shortage as to 
rail, cross-ties and ballast ‘‘on some railroads,’’ although this had 
been “greatly exaggerated.”’ : 

Mr. Hines testified at great length before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee concerning his labor policies and his rea- 
sons for not increasing rates to meet added expenses. 


The reply of the Association follows: 


The -material point at issue is—What was the condition of the 
railroads at the end of Federal control, as compared to their condi- 
tion at the beginning of Federal control? 

The relative condition of locomotives, freight cars and roadbed 
at the beginning and end of Federal control is not a matter of opinion, 
but of record. 

At the beginning of Federal control 17.5 per cent of the locomo- 
tives of the railroads were in bad order. After twenty-six months 
of Government operation, 25.6 per cent of the locomotives were in 
bad order. 

At the beginning of Federal control, there were in use by the 
earriers, about 2,253,000 freight cars, of which 5.7 per cent or 128,780 
cars were reported in bad order. At the end of Federal control the 
railroads had 2,307,000 cars, of which 6.7 per cent, or 153,727 cars 
were in bad order. 

Crosstie renewals in 1918 and 1919 (the period of Federal control) 
were 25,000,000 ties below the test period average (1915-16-17), a num- 
ber of ties sufficient to lay nearly 9,000 miles of track. 

Rail renewals during the two years of Federal control were 440,230 
tons below the average of the test period. 

The amount of ballast used during the period of Federal control 
was arn cubic yards less than the average used in the test 
period. : 

The greatest danger which the railroads faced during the period 
of Federal control was the impairment of destruction of their earning 
power by an increase of expenses not compensated by an adequate in- 
crease in rates. The Director General had control of both expenses 
and rates. The railroads have a just cause of complaint against the 
Director General for refusing to recognize at least the moral obliga- 
tion to maintain, so far as possible, the proper relationship between 
railroad revenues and railroad expenses. 


COMMISSION CAUSES PARALYSIS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Accusing the Commission of “substantially causing and con- 
tinuing the business paralysis of the country,’ Representative 
Goodykoontz, of West Virginia, in a speech in the House de 


clared the Commission ‘has put on more than the traffic will 
bear.” He said: 


Conditions such as this should not be allowed to exist. "Why are 
the railroads and their employes idle? Why are coal operators and 
other producers going bankrupt—their men without work and suffer- 
ing Why is it that the cost of living remains high, notwithstanding 
the farmer gets very little for his hard-earned supply of foodstuffs? 
The answer is because railroad and steamship rates are too high. 
Traffic can not move. The rate on coal from the Pocahontas field to 
New England is around $7 per ton, and yet British coal is being put 
down in Boston at $5 the ton. The British shipping board has already 
taken away our South American and Central American trade and is 
now encroaching upon our domestic business. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is now sitting, hearing evidence on the question of 
railroad rates. The evidence in chief will be put in January, the re- 
spondents will offer their testimony in February, the rebuttal will 
come in March, the briefs will be filed in April, and then there may 
be oral argument in May, and in June, perhaps, we will have a de- 
cision. It may be that further Gelay will occur, and that summer 
will be gone and the snow again falling before the country gets any 
results from that hearing. I am almost in favor of abolishing the 
commission. It is a kind of vermiform appendix. The members of it 
ought to know what the country needs. All the evidence and the tes- 
timony, written and oral, have often been heard before; it is the same 
old story. Our miners are appealing for help. our coal operators are 
losing money, and the public clamoring for cheaper coal. We can not 
ship coal to New England and buy New England shoes unless we 
have a rail and water rate that will let it be done. The question 15, 
How long is the country going to tolerate the action, or rather, want 
of action, of the Interstate Commerce Commission in substantially 
causing and continuing the business paralysis of the country? 

If the Commission shail, with folded hands and in cold indifference, 
further disregard its duty to the country, then perhaps Congress, the 
creator of the Commission, can prescribe a remedy. 


Mr. Goodykoontz said the Commission should not be con 
cerned regarding the decisions of the Railroad Labor Board 02 
the subject of wages. 

“When rates have been made fair and reasonable the move 
ment of freight will demonstrate what reductions, if any, in the 
cost of labor shall be necessary to protect the capital invested 
in the railway properties,” said he. 
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CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Charges that the carriers abolished the Trunk Line Freight 
Inspection Bureau in March, 1921, to break up the organization 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks were made before the 
Senate interstate commerce committee, January 27, by H. J. 
Chapman, one of the officers of the brotherhood, and J. J. For- 
rester, former member of the Railroad Labor Board and now 
legislative representative in Washington of the railway clerks. 
Chapman said as the result of the action of the carriers they 
would lose approximately $12,000,000 annually in revenue, be- 
cause of shipments moving under improper ratings and classifica- 
tions. In November, he said, the bureau was re-established with 
a limited force. 

Chapman said 900 freight inspectors lost their jobs as the 
result of suspension of freight inspection in trunk line territory. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Senator Cummins said the 
railroads would be called upon to make an explanation of their 
action. 

“This seems to be of sufficient importance to find out why 
the carriers deliberately threw away this revenue,” said he. 

Chapman said that the freight inspectors were asked by 
the bureau, in February, 1921, to work six days for five days’ 
pay. He said the majority of the men refused to accept, but 
said they would be willing to have the matter go to the Railroad 
Labor Board. The representatives of the carriers, he said, said 
they would only go before the Labor Board if they were sum- 
moned by the board. When the inspectors said they would go 
to the Labor Board, he said, freight inspection was discontinued 
and the inspectors discharged. He said the men had offered 
to work on a percentage basis, but that no consideration was 
given the proposal. Many of the men, he said, had since ob- 
tained better paying positions in traffic departments of ship- 
pers and even if the railroads wished them to return to their old 
positions he did not believe they would do so. Now, he said, 
about 75 inspectors had been re-employed by the Bureau. 

“We were organized and they determined to break us up,” 
said Chapman. 

“It was a matter of coercion?” inquired Senator Fernald, 
of Maine. 

“Yes,” replied the witness. 

Chapman told of the character of work done by the freight 
inspectors and what they saved the railroads by discovering 
misbilling by shippers. 

Mr. Forrester said it was human nature on the part of some 
shippers to get commodities through on lower rates than prop- 
erly should be applied. 


Senator Townsend, of Michigan, inquired whether the wit- 
ness had any idea that there was collusion between the railroads 
and shippers with regard to the application of classifications 
lower than should be applied. Forrester said he did not have 
such an idea. He said some shippers would spend nights trying 
to figure out how they could get their shipments through at 
lower than the proper rate. If mismanagement was not respon- 
sible for the abolishment of freight inspection, he said, there 
must be some other reason for the carriers incurring such a 
large loss. 


Senator LaFollette asked that, if there was a disposition on 
the part of carriers to favor certain shippers by shutting their 
eyes to ratings and classifications used by shippers, would not 
the abolishment of freight inspection by the bureau afford an 
open and convenient way of accomplishing that end? Forrester 
said, with no inspection by the bureau, the way was left abso- 
lutely open for favoritism if any railroad desired to show 
favoritism to a given shipper. 


Senator Cummins said it seemed to him that suspension of 
the service afforded an opportunity for all shippers to misbill 
shipments, rather than just certain shippers the railroads might 
desire to favor. Forrester replied that if a railroad desired to 
favor one shipper and not another, the agent would be directed 
to pass the shipments of one without question and to watch 
closely the shipments of another to see that there was no mis- 
billing. He contended that this was not possible when the in- 
spection service was maintained by the bureau. 


“You believe this service was suspended so the railroads 
could give rebates?” asked Senator Cummins. 


Forrester said he had simply said that the action taken 
left the way open for rebating if a railroad desired to give re- 
bates, and that it also left the way open for the dishonest ship- 
ber to take advantage of rates lower than the proper rates. 


Senator Fernald said that in Maine every car was inspected 
by an agent of the carrier and the cases counted. He asked 
Whether in view of the fact that the railroads were looking for 
every possible bit of revenue they would reduce their revenues 
yY showing favoritism to shippers. Forrester said the records 
of the Bureau showed that it was not an uncommon thing for 
shipments to be misbilled. 

_. “You wouldn’t infer that a large percentage of shippers are 
dishonest, would you?” asked Senator Fernald. 

“I don’t infer that,” said Forrester. 
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“There are some dishonest shippers but the percentage is 
small,” said Senator Fernald. 

Forrester agreed, but pointed to Chapman’s statement that 
the revenues of the eastern carriers were cut by $12,000,000 a 
year due to cessation of the inspection service. 

Senator Fernald suggested that there might be some dis- 
honest freight inspectors. Chapman admitted that. He said 
that five days before he was discharged, a New York shipper 
of drugs and medicines was afraid a shipment labeled “drugs 
and medicines” but in fact whisky might be held up and offered 
him $1 a case to let the shipment go through. He said he 
took the matter up with the bureau officials and they said if 
the shipment came in and it was whisky to bill it that way and 
let the railroad company call the attention of the internal rev- 
enue authorities to it. 

Forrester asserted that the real motive behind the abolition 
of the inspection service was to prevent the clerks from taking 
their case to the Railroad Labor Board. 


W. G. McAdoo Testifies 


William G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads in 1918, 
began reading a 140-page typewritten statement in defense of the 
Railroad Administration’s operation of the railroads during fed- 
eral control before the Senate interstate commerce committee 
February 1. He quoted voluminously from committee hearings, 
reports and correspondence to back up his contention that the 
“charges of inefficiency in the management of the railroads dur- 
ing federal control have, from time to time, been made and pub- 
lished with a recklessness for which ignorance, design or selfish 
purpose alone can account.” 

In the beginning he said the conclusive answer to these 
charges was contained in a report signed by Regional Directors 
A. H. Smith, C. H. Markham, R. H. Aishton, Hale Holden, B. F. 
Bush, N. D. Maher and B. L. Winchell, which was submitted to 
Director-General Hines January 17, 1919, six days after Mr. Mc- 
Adoo had resigned. He said this statement had not been hereto- 
fore published and that it was as follows: 


The measures taken during the year 1918 called for no apologies. 
They were caused by war conditions and the efficient operation of the 
railroads in support of the government during the war justifies every 
act of the administration during that period. It was impossible to 
avoid the increases of wages which were granted, and those which are 
pending are inherently a result of the same causes. War industries 
surrounding the railroads on all sides were paying war prices for labor 
and depleting the railroad supply of labor, particularly the supply of 
skilled labor. These conditions necessarily forced increases in wages 
of railroad labor and will persist not only during the present year 
(1919) as a necessary part of the war experience of the country, but 
for sometime in the future. 


Continuing, Mr. McAdoo said: 


I prefer to oppose the unconsidered opinions and reckless charges 
of those who had no responsibility for the transportation of the coun- 
try during the war, with the unqualified statement of the responsible 
railroad heads who operated the properties for the government during 
that critical year; who knew the problems and solved them; and who 
speak both with knowledge and authority. 4 

There has been a general disposition to compare railroad opera- 
tions in 1918 when, out of imperious necessity, they had to be devoted, 
first, to war purposes; and, second, to the general needs of the country, 
with the operation of the railroads under peace conditions and in 
normal times. A moment’s reflection will convince any unbiased 
mind that such a comparison is wholly unfair and unprejudiced. In 
the statement which follows I have, notwithstanding, made com- 
parisons of the actual performance of the railroads under war condi- 
tions with the railroads under peace conditions. Even on this basis 
it is clear that railroad operations in the year 1918 were conducted 
with great efficiency, skill and ability. I say this, effacing myself 
as Director General from the picture, and giving praise gladly to the 
loyal officers and employes who performed this tremendous task with 
pte credit to themselves and rendered inestimable service to their 
country. 

In the year 1918, after paying a rental to the railroad corporations 
of $906,000,000, there was a deficit in railroad operations of $216,000,000. 
This does not include water lines, American Railway Express Com- 
pany and other collateral operations. Unthinking people urge this 
deficit as conclusive evidence of the failure of the railroad admin- 
istration. It is, of course, a superficial and unfair judgment, and it is 
not material to the issue, because it is a part of the war cost and, 
like all war cost, it is an expenditure for which there is no compen- 
sation but victory. We gained the victory—a glorious victory— 
and there is no use whining about the cost. When we consider 
the imminent peril which faced the country because of the 
breakdown of the railroads under private control, in 1916 as well as in 
1917, and reflect that the assertion of federal control alone overcame 
that peril and transformed the railroad systems of the country into a 
tremendous and effective war machine and that the total cost of 
transportation for the war purpose in the year 1918 was only $216,000,- 
000, and for the entire twenty-six months of federal control only 
$714,000,000 on Class I roads, it is infinitesimal as compared with the 
total expenditures made by the American people to win the war. 

t me make a comparison. In the bloody Meuse-Argonne 
offensive directed by General Pershing in the fall of 1918, it was 
necessary to keep up a continuous battle for forty-five days on a front 
only about nineteen miles long. The cost of the barrage in shot and 
shell and munitions, including transportation, has been conservatively 
estimated at $762,445,000. This exceeds by $48,000,000 the entire deficit 
or cost of railroad transportation during the two years and two months 
of federal control, which, as stated by Mr. Walker D. Hines, was 
$714,000,000 on Class I roads. In the brief period of fifteen days on a 
nineteen-mile front the cost of the barrage was $254,145,000, or more 
than the entire cost of railroad transportation in the year 1918. There 
is not a shot, nor a shell, nor a gun from which they were fired, nor 
a soldier who was there to fire the gun, who could have fought in that 
battle or have gained the victory for his country, if railroad trans- 
portation in the year 1918 had not been made to function efficiently 
and sufficiently by the government of the United States; and yet no 
one complains of the expenditure of $256,000,000 for fifteen days’ 
artillery fire on a nineteen-mile battle front in France, although it 
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may have been wholly wasted or the results flowing from it may 
have been inconsequential; and yet we find many irresponsible 
critics who allege that $216,000,000 expended for essential transporta- 
tion for the war purpose is conclusive evidence of waste and ineffi- 
ciency. 

There is another point I should like to mention before proceeding 
with the main statement and that is, that when the government, in 
the critical emergency, took over the railroads on January 1, 1918, 
there was, of course, no opportunity to make an inspection of tracks 
and structures and to determine with certainty their condition; nor 
the extent of under-maintenance that existed at the time; nor to 
make similar investigations of the condition of motive power and 
equipment; nor to check inventories. The government had to rely 
upon railroad officials and railroad men, all of whom were retained 
in the service of the government and upon whose loyalty and integ- 
rity the government had a right to depend, at a time when our 
sons were shedding their blood and giving their lives upon the 
fields of battle. Railroad men ran the railroads of the United 
States while I was Director General, and if they were inefficient 
or disloyal to their government in that time, they must answer 
to their own consciences. But I have said before that I believed 
them to be both loyal and efficient, and that the remarkable re- 
sults achieved in 1918 conclusively prove that they were. 


The former Director-General then took up the question of 
whether or not it was necessary for the government to take over 
the railroads for the purpose of winning the war. Said he: 


In the fall of 1917 the inefficiency of the American railroads 
made them unintentionally but nevertheless actually the strongest 
ally of the German kaiser. The collapse of the railroads under 
the burden of war traffic had almost cut the line of communication 
between the American army at the front and its base of supplies. 
The condition of traffic, particularly in the East, and the embargoes 
on freight in all important centers, had reached such an acute 
state of almost complete congestion that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission December 1, 1917, felt impelled to submit to Congress 
a special report sharply calling attention to the critical situation 
which faced the country. 


Mr. McAdoo then reviewed statements by Commissioner 
Aitchison before the Senate committee and President Rea, of the 
Pennsylvania, before the Commission to the effect that railroad 
conditions in 1917 presented a menace to the country. He re- 
ferred to recommendations made by the Railroad War Board to 
meet the situation. He referred to Commission. McChord’s re- 
port containing the statement that unification of. 6peration dur- 
ing the war period was essential, but that this could not be ac- 
complished by the carriers themselves. The witness said govern- 
ment control was an admitted and obvious necessity. He quoted 
at length from hearings before the Senate interstaile commerce 
committee December 29, 1817, to support his statement. 

When he became Director-General, the witness said, freight 
and passenger traffic conditions were deplorable. After citing 
specific instances of congestion, etc., he said: 


This breakdown of the American railroads did not occur over 
night. It resulted not alone from lack of unification, but from the 
impaired physical condition of the roads extending over a period 
of years, and from long-deferred maintenance and improvements. 

It is now asserted by railroad representatives or executives 
that when the roads were taken over by the government January 1, 
1918, they were a well-equipped machine and in splendid physical 
and operating condition. The falsity of this assertion is shown 
by the report made by the Railroad War Board to the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, December 22, 1917, to which I 
have already referred and in which it is recited that the rail- 
roads needed “approximately 2,000 locomotives and 150,000 cars in 
addition to those now on order to meet the requirements’ of the 
year 1918 and that “the cost of this equipment is approximately 
$500,0000,000 and that the railroads generally cannot * * * in 
the year 1918) provide through their usual channels for the capital 
requirements for the acquisition of equipment and other possible 
additions to  plant.’’ They invoked, therefore, the co-operation 
and aid of the government through the Treasury Department and 
the Federal Reserve Board to secure for them on their own indi- 
vidual credit the new capital found by the government to be nec- 
sary not only for an enlarging plant but for renewing maturing 
obligations. 

At the time this statement was made by the Railroad War 
Board (composed of Julius Kruttschnitt, Samuel Rea, Hale Holden, 
Howard Elliott and Fairfax Harrison) the railroads had on order 
1,902 locomotives and 42,857 freight cars. 

By their own confession the railroads needed in order to be a 
“well-equipped machine’’ 3,902 locomotives and 192,857 freight cars. 
During Federal control 4,226 locomotives and 159,056 freight cars 
were supplied to the railroads. Notwithstanding this great addi- 
tion to the equipment of the companies the railroad executives 
are now claiming that the railroads were returned to them a_-less 
well-equipped machine than at the time the government took con- 
trol of them, January 1, 1918. 

If the railroads had been a “well-equipped machine’? and in 
splendid physical and operating condition January 1, 1918, as the 
railroad executives are now claiming, why was it that, in the fall 
of 1916, there was a congestion and breakdown of railroad trans- 
portation in the United States of a similar character and with like 
hurtful consequences, to the breakdown and congestion which oc- 
curred in the fall of 1917 just prior to Federal control? 


After quoting from the Commission’s report of January 18, 
1917, on car distribution, Mr. McAdoo said: 


Further startling differences between the present attempt to 
show that the railroads were in splendid condition at the time the 
government acquired control and the effort of the railroad execu- 
tives to obtain various increases in rates are disclosed by the rec- 
ords of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In view of the pa- 
thetic picture of the condition of the roads as drawn by these 
executives before the Interstate Commerce Commission from 1910 
to 1917, the least cynical might be justified in questioning the good 
faith of these who in order to bolster up a fictitious case against 
the operation of these roads under Federal control, now assert 
that they were maintained under private control ‘to the highest 
point of efficiency.”’ 
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Mr. McAdoo quoted numerous excerpts from testimony given 
by railroad executives and officials before the Commission in rate 
cases prior to 1918, after which he said: 


If evidence, other than the statement of the Railroad War 
Board and the testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the railroad executives is needed to demonstrate that the 
lack of sufficient motive power continued to the beginning of Fed. 
eral control, it will be found in the letters to me (hereafter quoted) 
in January, 1918, from various executives of the Eastern Lines 
answering my complaint of their inefficient operation of the roads, 
For instance, Mr. Samuel Rea confessed that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had ‘‘practically the same plant as in 1915’; President 
Dice of the Philadelphia & Reading itemized his difficulties of oper- 
ation as—ist, shortage of locomotives, and 2d, shortage of men; 
Mr. Besler, president and general manager of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, said, ‘““We lack sufficient locomotives, of which we 
have been in urgent need for months past.’’ Mr. Besler also re. 
quested that I “immediately direct 25 freight locomotives * * + 
be transferred to the Central Railroad of New Jersey.”’ 

It is a significant commentary upon the pre-war efficiency of 
railroad equipment that (as shown by Table II of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Report for the year ending December 31, 
1920, p. 99) from June 30, 1914, to December 31, 1916, the number 
of locomotives in the service of the railroads decreased from 67,012 to 
65,595; and on December 31, 1917, there were only 66,070 locomo- 
tives in service. In other words, when the railroads were taken 
over by the government on January 1, 1918, there were 942 less 
locomotives in the service than on June 30, 1914, three and a half 
years previous, while the average tractive power of locomotives 
had increased only from 31.006 to 33.932 pounds. 

Similarly the number of freight cars decreased from 2,349,734 
on June 30, 1914, to 2,329,475 on December 31, 1916, but increased 
December 31, 1917, to 2,379,472, or practically 50,000 cars increase 
in three and a half years, while their average tonnage capacity 
increased from 39.1 to 40.9 tons per car, or only 1.8 tons per ear, 

These statistics justify the statement of Mr. Rea of the Penn- 
sylvania in his letter to me of January 19, 1918, when he answered 
my complaint of his failure to get a larger transportation output, 
by saying that “until severe weather occurred we handled 30 per 
——" traffic, with practically the same railroad plant, as in 

oO. 

If the Pennsylvania System, which advertises as “The Standard 
Railroad of America,’’ had at the beginning of Federal Control in 
1918 only ‘‘practically the same plant’? as in 1915; with ‘‘a great 
many freight cars in need of general repairs” and “kept in service 
by patching’; ‘‘far behind in improvements, extensions, and addi- 
tions to facilities and equipment,’’ and ‘‘urgently in need of termi- 
nal facilities’ and “additional tracks’? and ‘a considerably increased 
number of locomotives, passenger cars and freight cars’; with facil- 
ities ‘‘obsolete and inadequate,’’ what can be said for the condition 
of the lesser railroad systems, ‘‘whose needs,’ said Mr. Rea in No- 
vember, 1917, in comparison with those of the Pennsylvania, “are 
even more imperative?” 

In connection with this indisputable evidence of the depleted 
and patched-up condition .of the equipment of the railroads, it is 
amusing to read the testimony of Mr. Daniel Willard before this 
committee on May 16, 1921, where he was at great pains to con- 
demn the federal maintenance of equipment on the ground that 
the condition of the freight cars upon return to private control 
was not reflected by the report of the bad-order cars, saying: ‘Now, 
as I have already stated, the standard of maintenance during fed- 
eral control was changed.”’ 

There was a change in the standard of maintenance as sug- 
gested by Mr. Willard, but instead of being downward, as he charges, 
it was upward, and he is as much mistaken about this as he is in 


saying that the master car builders’ rules were departed from dur- 
ing federal control. 


The witness submitted a report from J. J, Tatum, general su- 
pervisor of car repairs during federal control, to support his con- 
tention. He said the tables showed that there was little dif- 
ference in the reported number of bad order cars and locomotives 
at the beginning and the end of federal control. 

“The facts are,” he asserted, “that the bad order equipment 
at the beginning of federal control was blocking the terminals 
and shops and roundhouses, and that during federal control a 
higher standard of maintenance than before was maintained, s0 
that at the end of federal control the railroads were in condition 
to meet the heaviest traffic demands in their history.” 

Mr. McAdoo then submitted additional testimony to support 
his contention that “the railroads at the end of 1917 were ina 
condition of disrepair, postponed improvements, neglected equil- 
ment and deferred maintenance.” 

“The Railroad Administration,” he continued, “adopted the 
only two possible methods for improving the general condition of 
equipment; namely, first, immediately using more efficiently the 
available facilities and forces, and later increasing the shop fa- 
cilities and forces, since immediate increase of these facilities 
and forces under war conditions was impossible.” 

Under modifications of rules governing hours of labor and 
the promotion to mechanics of apprentices and helpers agreed to 
by railroad labor, Mr. McAdoo said the railroad employes D&@ 
triotically gave up privileges and concessions whieh their orgal- 
izations had obtained through many years of negotiations and 
controversy. He said these concessions could not have been ob 
tained by the railroad managements. He went at length into the 
subjects of common use of shop facilities, consolidation of tel 
minal facilities and elimination of unnecessary expenditures in 
roundhouse operations. As a result of the increased efficiency 
under the Railroad Administration he said there was no shortage 
but a surplus of locomotives during the entire year of 1919. On 
January 1, 1919, he said there were 1,384 locomotives in good con- 
dition in storage, “something which had never before existed 
during a period of heavy traffic. There were no good order 10 


comotives in storage when the government took control January 
4, 39%s." 
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“At a matter of fact,” he continued, “the Railroad Adminis- 
tration purchased 4,226 new locomotives and 159,076 freight cars. 
Counting the equipment built in railroad shops we turned back 
to the railroads 2,006 more locomotives, 26,815 more freight cars, 
and 1,051 more passenger cars than we received.” 

Mr. McAdoo declared the fullest measure of maintenance was 
sought. He said the charge of Julius Kruttschnitt that ties were 
skimped to the danger point “is flatly contradicted by the facts, 
especially so far as the Southern Pacific is concerned. The tie 
renewals of the Southern Pacific for 1917 were 3,186,447, while. 
for 1918 they were 3,981,107. In other words, during 1918 the 
government laid 794,660 more ties on the Southern Pacific than 
Mr. Kruttschnitt laid in 1917, an increase of 25 per cent.” He 
further declared there was nothing in the standard contract with 
the roads requiring the government to put back into track each 
year aS many new ties as represented the average tie replace 
ments made by the railroads during the test period. 

“It would have been foolish to assume an obligation to re- 
place as many ties and rails in a piece of track as represented 
the average for a three-year test period, because it might have 
ben unnecessary to do so, whereas expenditures in other direc- 
tions necessary to maintain the properties in substantially as 
good condition as when received, might have been desirable and 
as to these the Director-General was given discretion,” said he. 
“The arguments, therefore, advanced that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration was delinquent in its obligations because it did not re- 
place as many ties as the average of the assumed test period 
rests neither upon common sense nor legal foundation. 

“For the whole country, from the annual reports of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for Class 1 railroads, there were 
laid during 1918 only 2,930,891 or 2.3 per cent less cross ties on 
previously constructed tracks than in 1917, while there was an 
increase in the number of switch and bridge ties laid in pre- 
viously constructed tracks of 14,401,163 feet, or 6.9 per cent. In 
the light of these facts, what becomes of Mr. Kruttschnitt’s 
charge that ties were skimped to the danger point during federal 
control?” 

Mr. McAdoo devoted a number of pages in refuting Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt’s charges as to undermaintenance during federal control. 
Declaring that the carriers with the aid of the Commission 
adopted unification practices of federal control by which they 
sustained the heaviest burden of traffic in their history, he said: 


To the efficiency of these methods and their results, many of 
the most accomplished and reputable railroad officials of the coun- 
try have testified, as well as to the good physical condition of the 
roads and their equipment at the end of the federal control. This 
evidence will be later set out in detail. The unification methods 
and practices adopted during federal control were so efficacious 
that within a few months after the railroads were returned to 
private control the principal rail carriers petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to exercise under the transportation act 
many of the powers exercised by the Director General under federal 
control. As to the physical condition of the roads and their equip- 
ment at the end of federal control the truth is that while at the 
end of 1917 the railroad executives had frankly admitted that the 
carriers were in such condition as to be ‘‘a menace to public safety,’ 
at the end of 1919 they were in such physical condition as to be 
able to bear, by adopting under the direction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the unification methods and practices of federal 
control, the heaviest burden in the history of American railroading. 


Taking up the organization of the Railroad Administration, 
Mr. McAdoo said: 


The Railroad Administration was created overnight as a war 
emergency and the problems confronting the Director General were 
terrific. Frist, there was the imperative necessity of disentangling 
the almost hopelessly congested and utterly demoralized railroads 
in the Eastern territory, reflected in lesser degree by the entire 
railroad situation throughout the nation. Second, the necessity of 
protecting railroad credit, which had been almost destroyed. 

The deliberate attempt has been made to create the impression 
that, upon assuming the duties of Director General, I made imme- 
diate drastic changes in the management of the railroads, and dis- 
regarding the experience and ability.-of the able railroad men of 
the country, attempted to run the railroads upon new and untried 
theories of my own. Nothing is further from the truth. I called 
at once to my aid some of the ablest men in the railroad world. 
Immediately upon taking office as Director General, J appointed Mr. 
A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, as my assistant; 
and until an organization could be effected he was one of the rail- 
road men upon whom I most relied. And for nearly five months— 
four months and twenty-one days, to be exact—I retained every 
railroad corporation, as agents of the Director General to operate 
the railroads. Under this plan, Samuel Rea ran the Pennsylvania 
Railroad as president; Daniel Willard, the Baltimore & Ohio as pres- 
ident; Julius Krutischnitt, the Southern Pacific, as chairman of 
its board; Fairfax Harrison, the Southern Railway as _ president; 
Hale Holden, the Burlington as president. Similarly I could enum- 
erate every railroad in the country as being run for this period of 
four months and twenty-one days by its president and board of 


directors under the general supervision of the Director General. 


and his staff at Washington. 


Declaring he put the railroad executives on notice that their 
Managements were on trial, Mr. McAdoo said: 


For nearly five months the full power of the government was 
= behind these corporations. These executives were backed to 
le limit in what they, and the Railroad War Board, had declared 
necessary to operate the railroads successfully. 
en te conditions on the Pennsylvania, the B. & O., the Reading, 
“ the Central Railroad of New Jersey were so unsatisfactory 
ay ause of the congestion on these lines and their failure to pro- 

ce the requisite amount of transportation, in effect paralyzing 
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transportation all over the Eastern territory, that I became con- 
vinced that the managements were not efficient. On the 17th of 
January, 1918, I addressed letters to the presidents of each of 
these railroads in which I stated to them frankly that, as we 
were in the midst of a great war, the public interest and the life 
of the nation demanded that these railroads should be operated effi- 
ciently and that excuses were worth nothing; that only results 
would tell; that unless there was a decided improvement a _ change 
in the managements of these properties wauld become inevitable. 


Copies of the letters to Presidents Rea, Willard, Dice and 


Besler were submitted by the witness. Their replies also were 
submitted. 

“It sufficiently appears from this correspondence with the 
railroad executives that they were upon full notice that their 
management was on trial, and that excuses would not be ac- 
cepted,” said Mr. McAdoo. 


In these replies from Messrs. Rea, Willard, Dice and Besler we 
find the same complaint of (1) lack of locomotives, (2) shortage of 
labor, (3) reduced efficiency due to lack of skilled labor, (4) un- 
precedently severe weather, and lastly, a pledge of loyal co-opera- 
tion and support. 

It is reasonable to assume that, in view of the assurances 
of co-operation and support given by railroad officials throughout 
the country to make government operation successful for the pur- 
poses of the war, and in view of the exercise of all the powers 
of the government to help the railroad corporations operate the 
railroads at the highest point of efficiency, the executives did their 
best to manage these properties efficiently and successfully, and 
yet during the first five months of 1918, when they operated the 
railroads as agents of the Director General, results were most dis- 
appointing. The corporations earned for the government during 
this period of 1918 far less net revenue than they earned for their 
private owners during the same period of 1917. * * * 

The issue is inescapable that if there was in 1918 extravagance 
and inefficiency, these railroad executives were guilty of it, and 
if they were not guilty then, they are now, for their own purposes, 
guilty of an attempt to besmirch the record. I have defended 
their loyalty to the government, and have believed that they were 
honestly attempting to co-operate with the government in the effi- 
cient operation of the roads, but what excuse can they offer for 
their reckless and indiscriminate criticism of the operation of the 
railroads under federal control when figured on any basis, by far 
the greater part of the deficit for the year 1918 occurred when they 
were operating the carriers for the account of their government? 
What pretense can they make that they could have produced better 
results than the government when they signally failed to function 
efficiently not only during the first five months of 1918, but also 
in 1916 and 1917, as shown by the scathing criticism of the Rail- 
road Corporations by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
decision of January 18, 1917, to which I have already referred. 

The credit of the railroads was destroyed before the war. The 
financial markets of the country were closed to them. This is clearly 
shown in the statements of the railroad executives before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on March 22, 1917, especially in the 


evidence of Messrs. Underwood, Willard, Trumbull, Harrison and 
men. © 6 8 


With the credit of the railroads impaired, financial markets 
closed to them, deferred maintenance and postponed improvements, 
inadequate locomotives and antiquated facilities, with unexampled 
congestion of traffic, and unable to retain their skilled labor, they 
were wrecked unless the government came to their aid, and, as said 
by President Underwood of the Erie, there was only one word to 
describe it and that was “Smash!’’ Without government aid then, 
how could the railroads have improved the deplorable condition of 
the locomotive power of which they complained, or have stopped 
costly labor turnover which Mr. Underwood testified in the mechan- 
ical department on his road was three and one-quarter times in 
one year (I. C. C. Inf. Conf. Mch. 22, 1917, Vol. 7, p. 41). * * * 

Having failed so signally to raise capital to provide the neces- 
sary capital expenditures and the wage increase necessary to re- 
tain sufficient skilled labor to efficiently operate the roads, by what 
right do they now criticize the Railroad Administration which es- 
tablished a credit of a billion of dollars and more for capital ex- 
penditures, brought order out of chaos, got the _ transportation 
system of the country functioning, opened up the line of communi- 
cation between the soldiers at the front and their base of supplies, 
and made possible the early ending of the gruesome and awful war? 

Could private control have bettered the weather conditions of 
which the railroad executives complain, or overcome the ravages 
of influenza, or more capably cope with the competition of skilled 
labor which the high wages of the shipyards, munitions plants, and 
the cost-plus contracts generally, had abnormally excited? The 
unescapable truth is that private control was powerless to meet 
the demands upon the railroads. 


The outstanding fact is that after private operation of the 
railroads had resulted in bringing them in 1917 to such a deplorable 
condition as to be a ‘“‘menace’”’ to the counfry, the government op*r- 
ated these roads for the year 1918 with “‘practically the same plant’”’ 
as in 1915—the same lack of locomotives, the same poorly repaired 
freight cars, the same inadequate facilities and terminals and out- 
of-date roundhouses and repair shops—and broke up the congestion 
of traffic; met every demand upon the transportation system of the 
country; paid a living wage to labor; paid to the owners over $900,- 
000,000 in rentals, which they could not possibly have earned under 
private control. 

It is unfair and stupid, if not worse, to challenge the efficient 
operation of the railroads during 1918 under the stress of war 
conditions, because after paying more than $900,000,000 to the own- 
ers in rentals there was a deficit of about $216,000,000, all of which, 
on a fair comparison and adjustment, was incurred by the railroad 
executives in the first five months of 1918 as I have already shown. 
Putting aside the fact that this deficit would have been met and 
overcome by the increase in rates which went into effect from the 
first of January, a money value cannot be put on the great achieve- 
ments of the railroads under government control in meeting the 
desperate emergency of the war and making certain the ultimate 
defeat of Germany. * * * 

_On March 21, 1918, Congress passed the federal control act 
which created practically the relation of lessor and lessee between 
the railroad corporations and the government, and by the first of 
May I had become convinced that the management of the railroads 
by the railroad corporations under the direction of the Director 
General could no longer be continued. Not only was I dissatisfied 
with the results of the corporate operation of the roads as above 
set out, but I realized that under the federal contrel act there 
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would inevitably be conflicts between the duty of the railroad exec- 
utives to their corporations and their duty to the government, 
making it impossible for a railroad president to fairly represent 
his corporation and the government at the same time. Moreover, I 
became convinced that much economy could not be effected with- 
out the rerouting of traffic by the shortest and most efficient lines, 
which meant the elimination of competition, the abandonment of 
unnecessary passenger and freight mileage, the elimination of many 
employes who were required under competitive control and were 
not needed under unified operation of the railroads. 

Experience of almost five months with corporate managements 
convinced me that their officers were so habituated to competitive 
practices that it was impossible even under government control to 
prevent them from competing with éach other for business. Tra- 
dition and habit were too strong. As Julius Kruttschnitt said 
before this committee January 8, 1919, page 285, “‘Of course it is 
a pretty hard thing, Senator, when you have had drummed into you 
for years and years the commandment, ‘Thou shalt compete,’ to 
suddenly change and obey the order, ‘Thou shalt not compete’— 
it would take some time to make the change.’’ Thorough co- 
ordination and the most efficient use of the properties for the war 
purposes required the abandonment of competition. For this and 
other reasons enumerated it was necessary to relieve the corpora- 
tions of the management of the railroads and to apply federal 
control direct. 


Defending the Railroad Administration’s labor policy, he 
said: 


Upon my assumption of the duties of Director General, Jan. 
1, 1918, I was confronted with the tremendous problem of relieving 
the unprecedented congestion of traffic and restoring efficient oper- 
ation of the railroads so that the movement of essential war sup- 
plies to the coast and of troops between camps and to the ports of 
embarkation and the transportation of raw materials and supplies 
needed for the industries of the country and to support the civil 
population, should proceed uninterruptedly and in sufficient quanti- 
ties to protect the situation. An absolute essential to the achieve- 
ment of these imperative needs was to satisfactorily dispose of the 
labor problem, which was then acute and menacing. Railroad 
employes throughout the country were thoroughly discontented and 
strikes were impending everywhere. The railroad executives had 
testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission and elsewhere 
that railroad wages were below the scale paid in competitive in- 
dustries and had been seeking increases in rates in order that they 
might increase wages, and without which increases of rates they 
said that it was impossible to do so. My railroad advisers who 
were among the best railroad men, urged that I give immediate 
attention to the labor question. Railroad labor was grossly under- 
paid and there were many grave abuses in the matter of working 
conditions on the railroads which needed correction. * * * 

There was only one way to compose the disturbed labor sit- 
uation on the railroads and that was to appoint immediately a rail- 
road wage commission to investigate the subject, as I was unwilling 
to act solely upon my own judgment about so important a matter, 
and to have it report after a careful investigation of wages and 
working conditions with recommendations as a basis for action. 
* * * Accordingly, I created on January 18, 1918, a Railway Wage 
Commission, consisting of the late Franklin K. Lane, chairman, then 
Secretary of the Interior; C. C. McChord, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; J. H. Covington, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, and W. R. Wilcox, chair- 
man of the National Republican Committee. This Commission upon, 
exhaustive investigation, found that railroad labor had been de- 
plorably underpaid and recommended an increase ranging from 
43 per cent for the lowest paid to nothing for the highest paid. 
The Wage Commission made its report on April 30, 1918, and upon 
its consideration and in accordance with its recommendation I 
promulgated, May 25, 1918, General Order No. 27 granting the sug- 
gested graduated increase of 43 per cent for the lowest paid to 
increase for employes receiving $250 per month and over. This 


increase was below the wages of corresponding groups of other 
industrial workers. 


Until recently no question has ever raised as to the justice and 
propriety of the increases in wages so made. In fact, the wisdom 
and necessity of these increases was generally conceded at the time. 


Mr. McAdoo went into great detail in defense of the various 
orders issued by the Railroad Administration with respect to 
railroad labor. As to the allegations of the executives with ref- 
erence to abolition of piece work, he said less than 10 per cent 
of all the employes in the maintenance of equipment department 
were at any time, during federal control, working on the piece 
work plan and that therefore authorizing it to be discontinued 


could not have seriously affected maintenance costs either dur- 
ing or since federal control. 

In conclusion, he referred to his recommendation that the 
railroads be operated by the government for five years to test 


under normal conditions the value of unified control and direc- 
tion. He said: 


I do not wish to be understood as renewing the suggestion for 
a five-year test period, because the time for it has gone by—con- 
tinuity of operation having been broken, but, speaking on the gen- 
eral results and effects of restored private control and the return 
to the old so-called competitive system of railroad operation with 
its great wastes and inefficiencies, with the tremendous burden im- 
posed on the public of increased freight and passenger rates, the 
evil consequences of which are reflected in the prostration of agri- 
culture, labor and industry, and of the colossal claims made by 
the railroad corporations against the government for alleged under- 
maintenance, inefficiency of labor, etc., I am convinced that it would 
have cost the American people far less money to have controlled the 
railroads for said test period than has resulted from their return 
to private control. Whatever of under-maintenance may have 
existed, the government could have overcome at reasonable cost 
during the five-year test period and whatever questions have arisen 
on this score, out of their earlier return would have been eliminated 
at the end of the five years, because there would have been ample 
time to equalize overmaintenance, of which there was a great 
deal on some lines, with the under-maintenance on others and to 
bring the properties up to a high standard of construction and 
efficiency. 

I am also convinced that the present level of freight and passen- 
ser rates would have been unnecessary because there is no question 
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in my mind that a well-directed and unified operation of the rail- 
roads would enormously reduce the cost of operation and greatly 
increase efficiency. Again, the cost of credit for capital expenditures 
and refunding of maturing obligations would have been less than 
under private control. During such a test period the existing in- 
vestments in the railroads would have been protected, labor prob- 
lems would, in my judgment, have yielded to more reasonable 
treatment, and the common use of terminal facilities, not possible 
under diversified competitive control, would have constantly tended 
toward a lowering of the cost of transportation since the terminal 
costs constitute such a large percentage of the total. : 

There are so: many different factors to be taken into account, 
that no completely satisfactory comparison can be made of the oper- 
ating and financial performance of the transportation system under 
the war administration as against the period since the termination 
of federal control. Moreover, as I have stated, the period covered 
by the Railroad Administration was unique and unprecedented. The 
railroads were managed with but one primary object in view—to 
assist in the winning of the war. No consideration of costs of 
operation were permitted to interfere with this fundamental pur- 
pose. When it became necessary, costs were disregarded. Even 
under these conditions, however, a very favorable comparison can 
be drawn with the results of private operation. 

The _railroads as public utilities cost the people of the country 
whatever amounts are paid for the transportation of freight and 
passengers plus whatever direct appropriations or grants are made 
from the public funds by the Congress after deducting assets 
remaining in the hands of the government. During the 26 months 
of federal control, the gross revenues paid to the railroads directly 
by the public amounted to $11,036,572,509. Director-General Davis 
recently estimated that the ultimate cost arising from appropria- 
tions by Congress would be $1,496,281,961. Adding this to the direct 
cost in revenues, we have a total cost to the public amounting to 
$12,532,854,470, covering the entire 26 months of federal control. 

Since the termination of federal control, statistics are available 
for 20 months of private control or until November 1, 1921. These 
show a total operating revenue paid by the public to the railroads 
of $9,972,305,818. To this must be added the amounts which must 
be paid by the public under the 6 months’ guarantee period. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission estimates this will be $525,412,135. 
This sum added to operating revenues makes a total cost to the 
public of 20 months of private control amounting to $10,508,242,716, 
Reducing the cost of each period to a comparable monthly basis, 
gives the following result: 

Cost to the Public per Month. 
Railroad Administration ........ aiaaeuns aeeaae $470,637,404 
ce Perr re 525,412,135 

Expressed in terms of dollars and cents, therefore, the cost 
of operating the railroads under private management has been $54,- 
774,731 per month more than it was during federal control, or $657,- 
296,772 per annum, 

If the costs of operation are considered on the basis of units of 
transportation actually handled, or equated ton miles, it is even more 
favorable to the Railroad Administration. It is as follows: 

Cost to the Public per 1,000 Equated Ton Miles 
Under Railroad Administration .....ccccccccceces $10.94 
RIMOE WEEVELS. GOTREEEE oc osiec cicccstcccivcsviawneeses 12.81 

On the basis of work done, the cost to the people under private 
control was, therefore, 17 per cent more than under government man- 
agement. 

It may be said in criticism of these comparisons that the higher 
wages of labor, as well as higher freight and passenger rates since 
1920, were an inheritance of private management from the Railroad 
Administration. To this the obvious answer is that it does not neces- 
sarily follow that such advances would have been made under a 
continuance of federal operation, but even so, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in 1918, as I have pointed out, inherited the necessity 
of equally as large wage increases from private management before 
the war and had to make corresponding increases in freight and 
passenger charges. 

The detailed figures upon which these comparisons are made, 
are as follows: 


COST OF OPERATION OF RAILROADS UNDER RAIUROAD AD- 
MINISTRATION COMPARED WITH COST OF 
POST-WAR PRIVATE OPERATION. 
Under Railroad Under post-war 
Item. Administration* private oper’nt 
Total operating revenue ..........eee0. $11,036,572,509  -$ 9,972,305,818 
Cost to government: 
By congressional appropriation 
Director General Davis’ BEst..... 
Six months’ guarantee ........ ‘ 
Cost to people: 


1,200,000,000 


eee wee ee eee esee 


535,936,898 


| rr eet Peer rsee 12,236,572,509 10,508,242,716 
ee Arne ; 470,637,404 525,412,136 
Per 1,000 equated ton-miles ........ $10.94 $12.81 


*Jan. 1, 1918, to Feb. 29, 1920 (26 months). 

‘“+March 1, 1920, to Oct. 31, 1921 (20 months). ; 

Every advantage is given in this comparison to the period of pri- 
vate operation. The annual guaranteed rental of $906,000,000 is fully 
included in the period of federal control, while in the period of pri- 
vate control, the return or net profit, contemplated under the trans- 
portation act, is practically omitted. If the expectations of the 
transportation act had been completely realized as the returns pro- 
vided for the railroads (6 per cent on $18,900,000,000) the cost to 
the public of private operation would have been greatly increased. 
The return provided for in the transportation act, if realized, would 
amount to $1,134,000,000 annually. In 1920, however, the net income 
of the railroads was only $62,264,000 and in 1921, according to esti- 
mates from private sources as no official returns are available, the 
net income will not exceed $600,000,000. Conservatively stated, there- 
fore, the amount which it would have cost the public if the guaran- 
tee provision of the transportation act had been realized during 
the period of private management would have been at least one 
billion dollars more than the amount already stated. This is equiv- 
alent to $50,000,000 for each month of the period. If added to the 
surplus of cost to the public per month, as before stated, of a pri- 
vate over governmental control, it would amount to $93,379,275 @ 


month or, in other words, would show that private operation had cost 


the people $1,120,551,300—more per annum than the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. This comparison of private management with the 
Railroad Administration is eminently fair for the reason that in the 
figures showing the public cost of the Railroad Administration 18 
included the annual rentals of $906,000,000 paid by the government. 


ANNUAL COSTS OF OPERATION 


As to actual operating costs and efficiency, a comparison may 


be made by eliminating all elements of profit and reducing the 
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items to direct operating expense. 


This is done in the following 
table: 


Jan. 1, 1918, to Feb. March 1, 1920, to 


Total operating expenses lacs, oe OS 876.738,707 
ee a er cove 421,392,919 481,501,012 
aa we. =e 7i's5a'i16 
NE: DOES DONE aie aio 5:0 sic:6 vied eieeieaid ‘ 32,697,662 30,258,968 

OGY. BCA ras dees es wn eiesarnieee $9,775,709,148 $9,465,144,778 


By reference to this table it will be seen that the actual operating 
monthly costs under governmental control were only $375,988,813, as 
against $473,257,239 under private management; or in other words, 
private control cost $97,268,386 more per month or $1,167,220,632 
per annum. ; 

Expressed in terms of work done or units of traffic handled the 
cost per 1,000 equated ton miles under government control was 
only $8.74, as compared with $11.54 under private management. 
In other words the cost of private operation since federal control 
has been 32 per cent higher than under the Railroad Administra- 
tion. 


RECOVERY OF EXCESS INCOME 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has issued an order specifying rules and 
regulations to be followed by the carriers, in complying with 
the provisions of the transportation act relating to recapture of 
earnings in excess of 6 per cent on the value of the property 
of the individual carrier. The order follows: 


In the matter of the recovery and payment of excess railway oper- 
ating income under the provisions of Section 15A of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, , ' ea 

The Commission having under consideration the provisions of para- 
graphs (6) and (9) of section 15a of the interstate commerce act, read- 
ing as follows: ’ : : 
- (6) If, under the provisions of this section, any carrier receives 
for any year a net railway operating income in excess of 6 per centum 
of the value of the railway property held for and used by it in the 
service of transportation, one-half of such excess shall be placed in a 
reserve fund established and maintained by such carrier, and the 
remaining one-half thereof shall, within the first four months fol- 
lowing the close of the period for which such computation is made, be 
recoverable by and paid to the Commission for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a general railroad contingent fund as herein- 
after described. For the purposes of this paragraph the value of the 
railway property and the net railway operating income of a group of 
carriers, which the Commission finds are under common control and 
management and are operated as a single system, shall be computed 
for the system as a whole irrespective of the separate ownership and 
accounting returns of the various parts of such system, In the case 
of any carrier which has accepted the provisions of section 209 of this 
amendatory act the provisions of this paragraph shall not be appli- 
cable to the income for any period prior to September 1, 1920. The 
value of such railway property shall be determined by the Commis- 
sion in the manner provided in paragraph (4). ; 

(9) The Commission shall prescribe rules and regulations for the 
determination and recovery of the excess income payable to it under 
this section, and may require such security and prescribe such rea- 
sonable terms and conditions in connection therewith as it may find 
necessary. ‘The Commission shall make proper adjustments to pro- 
vide for the computation of excess income for a portion of the year, 
and for a year in which a change in the percentage constituting a fair 
return or in the value of a carrier’s railway property becomes 
effective. 

It is ordered: : ? 

1. That the years or parts of years for which net railway operat- 
ing income and the return represented by such income upon the 
aggregate value of railway property held for and used in the service 
of transportation are to be computed shall be the years or parts of 
years ending on December 31, respectively. In the case of any car- 
rier which accepted the provisions of section 209 of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920, the first period for which such computations are to be 
made shall be September 1, 1920, to December 31, 1920, both inclusive. 
In the case of carriers which did not accept the provisions of said 
section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, the first period for which 
such computations are to be made shall be March 1, 1920, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, both inclusive. é 

2, That the excess income for the portions of a year ended De- 
cember 31, 1920, shall be preliminarily fixed as the income in excess 
of such proportions of 6 per cent on the value of the railway property 
held for and used in the service of transportation as the net railway 
operating income for the months of September to December, both 
inclusive, or for the months of March to December, both inclusive, as 

he case may be, in the three years ended June 30, 1917, bears to the 
total net railway operating income for the same three years. 

38. The aggregate value of the railway property of the reporting 
carrier or carriers held for and used in the service of transportation 
Shall be based preliminarily, in the case of carriers which made such 
returns directly or indirectly, upon the amount reported or used by 
such carrier or carriers as the aggregate value of railway property 
held for and used by them in the service of transportation in the pro- 
ceeding entitled ‘‘in the matter of the applications of carriers in offi- 
cial, southern, and western classification territories for authority to 
Increase rates,’’ Docket No. Ex Parte 74, with adjustments for— 

(a) New lines, extensions and additions, and betterments; 

(b) Retirements; : j 

(c) Amounts of property for which permission to retain earnings 
Under paragraph (18) of section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act 

as been granted; and 

(d) Other increases or decreases, 

Properly affecting the aggregate value of the railway property of such 
carriers held for and used in the service of transportation, claimed or 
teported by the carrier and supported by detailed explanations. The 
value of such railway property, as reported, will be corrected and the 
actual value will be determined in the manner provided in paragraph 
of section 15a of the interstate commerce act, and corresponding 
adjustments in amounts recoverable by and payable to the Commis- 
sion will be effected. In the case of those carriers which did not 
directly or indirectly make returns in connection with Ex Parte 74, 
he Investment in road and equipment as of December 31, 1919, with 
Proper adjustments as hereinabove indicated will be used for prelimi- 
pary computations, and these preliminary computations will be simi- 
arly corrected after the determination of actual values in accordance 

With Paragraph (4) of section 15a of the interstate commerce act. 
The establishment of preliminary bases for prorating, the re- 
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turn of 6 per cent, or ascertaining property values to which the rate 
is applicable, does not preclude any carrier from using such other 
bases as it considers more equitable and in accord with the facts; 
such other bases, however, must be fully and properly supported. 

It is further ordered, That pursuant to the foregoing rules and 
regulations for the determination and recovery of the excess income 
payable under section 15a of the interstate commerce act each and 
every carrier by railroad, or partly by railroad and partly by water, 
within the continental United States, subject to the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act, excluding— 

(a) Sleeping-car companies and express companies; 

(b) Street or suburban electric railways unless operated as a 
part of a general steam railroad system of transportation; 

(c) Interurban electric railways unless operated as a part of a 
general steam railroad system of transportation or engaged in the 
general transportation of freight; and 

(d) Any belt-line railroad, terminal switching railroad, or other 
terminal facility, owned exclusively and maintained, operated, and 
controlled by any State or political subdivision thereof,— 
shall on or_before February 1, 1922, report to the secretary of the 
oe Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., the following 
matters: 

1. The amount by which its net railway operating income for the 
period ended December 31, 1920, was in excess of that percentage of 
the value of railway property held for and used by it in the service of 
tranportation, established by the foregoing rules, with explanation 
and details of the manner in which such excess income was computed, 
or, in the event there was no such excess railway operating income, 
that fact, with corresponding calculations and details in support of 
the return. 

2. In cases where excess net railway operating income is reported, 
a statement of the title of the fund account in which one-half of 
such excess was placed, when such reserve fund was established, the 
amount placed in that fund, and how the assets in that fund are 
represented or held. 

3. The amount of the remaining one-half of the excess income 
as preliminarily computed paid to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and when and how such amount was paid. If unpaid the amount 
should be paid by remittance to or draft in favor of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitted to George B. McGinty, secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

4. The value of the railway property of the reporting carrier or 
carriers with a statement in detail of the manner in which such value 
is arrived at and a full explanation as to the method in which the 
values of properties of a group of carriers have been aggregated in 
cases where property values and income are computed for a system 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act. In such cases a full explanation should be 
given of the reasons why the group of carriers used are treated as 
under common control, management, and operation. 

It is further ordered, That an original report and three copies of 
the same shall be forwarded to George B. McGinty, secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. Reports shall be 
prepared in typewritten or printed form, on paper approximately 
84%x11 inches, with 1% inches margin at the left side for binding, 
except as to exhibits, which may be of any convenient size, but which 
shall be folded to conform to the size of the report. 

It is further ordered, That the original reports shall be made 
under oath, signed and filed on behalf of the carrier by its president, 
a vice president, auditor, comptroller, or other executive officer hav- 
ing knowledge of the matters therein set forth and duly designated 
for that purpose by the carrier. 


AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

A motion by Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to delete from the report of the committee 
on railway transportation the declaration that railroad corpo- 
rations and railroad labor should share in the deflation in charges 
now affecting all industries, was defeated at the closing session 
of the National Agricultural Conference late January 27. 

Mr. Gompers contended that labor had been deflated already. 
He said it had been stated, to his mind accurately, that over 
$1,250,000,000 had been placed to the cost in wages of the rail- 
roads in excess of the amount properly chargeable to labor cost. 

F. R. Todd of Illinois said the committee in preparing the 
resolution simply tried to point out to the regulatory authorities 
that in dealing with the reconstruction of the freight rate prob- 
lem consideraion should be given to all factors entering into 
those problems. 

“We are not charging that the labor in railroad transporta- 
tion is unjystly inflated at this time,” said he. “We have taken 
into consideration the fact that 60 per cent of the gross receipts 
of the railroads are paid to labor and that when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does face the problem of readjustment 
it must of necessity not only consider the situation of the rail- 
roads but also of all the other factors that enter into transporta- 
tion costs, and it seems to me that it would be unfair not to call 
attention to the fact that those problems must be considered 
when the time comes.” 

Samuel H. Cowan of Texas declared the report was less than 
it ought to be. He referred to action taken earlier in the day, 
when the report of the committee on costs, prices and adjust- 
ments was modified so as to eliminate a recommendation that to 
effect freight rate reductions the Adamson law should be repealed 
as well as the “guarantee clause” of the transportation act. 
Cowan said it had been urged that rates be reduced to the basis 
existing prior to Ex Parte 74, and that the Labor Board should 
give the railroads an opportunity to employ labor at such rea: 
sonable wages as would enable the railroads to charge reason- 
able rates for the transportation of live stock and farm products. 

“We stood flat-footed on that in spite of Mr. Gompers’ pro- 
test,” said he. “That was stricken out and, in lieu of that, this 
soft mush-and-milk expression which he now objects to was 
inserted, that we recognize that labor and railroad corporations 
should stand their share in the general deflation. If you came 
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here as farmers and are not in favor of that, go back home and 
make a report to your communities and you will not be sent 
again. 

“I say there is not an intelligent man sitting under the hear- 
ing of my voice at this time who does not know that the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the fifth amendment declares 
that private property shall not be taken for public use without 
just compensation, and under that Constitution that railroads 
cannot be required to make rates that will not give them a 
reasonable compensation. Is there a man here who denies that? 
Now, then, what is the compensation? It is the net return. 
How do you get at the net return? Deduct the operating ex- 
penses from the gross return, and yet the Railroad Board ad- 
vanced the railroad wages $625,000,000 at Mr. Gompers’ behest. 
The railroads said that they were neutral. They thought they 
would reach in Jones’ pocket and take it. They reached in 
Jones’ pocket and reached once too often, and he didn’t have the 
money, and now these wages have to be put back or there will 
be no transportation wages of the five million that Mr. Gompers 
says is out of employment. How are your men to get employ- 
ment if there is no business? How can you get the business 
to carry if the farmers cannot afford to produce and ship on 
the rates we have? This conference was called to undertake 
to state what the people want in spite of the union and in spite 
of anybody that proposes to stop it. We propose a fair show 
on a live-and-let-live policy. I would rather resign the mem- 
merbship of this convention than to sit here and refuse to adopt 
at least that much that we believe that both the railroad cor- 
poration and the labor should share equitably in the deflation. 
If anybody here is not willing to vote for that, go home and 
report to your constituency.” 

“When the wages of labor in Chicago for an hour’s work 
is more than the farmer of Illinois gets for working fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day—when the monthly wage of the railroad 
engineer is more than the net return on forty acres, I believe it 
is time for the state of Illinois and for the United States to take 
some consideration of the matter of labor wages,” said Howard 
Leonard of Eureka, III. 

J. R. Howard, head of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, saying he held a brief for about six million farm laborers, 
declared it was true that railroad labor was highly paid in com- 
parison with other labor. 

“The farm laborer must buy the same clothing, food and 
shoes as the railway laborer,” he continued. ‘We want to get 
a balance, as I said before, between the railroad, industry and 
agriculture. Until we get that balance, things won’t be any 
better.” 

W. J. Thompson of Maine said: “If we cannot consider the 
problem of wages in putting down our freight rates in Maine, we 
might as well say there is no use trying to put them down.” 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania, represeting the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, said: “I think, without further delay, 
that we could well afford to decide at this time whether or not 
this is to be a conference of the American Federation of Labor 
or the national agricultural interests of America. This after- 
noon, you notice, the very motion offered to strike out this para- 
graph was not made by an agriculturist, but the most prominent 
representative of labor in the United States. I am surprised, 
almost, that statesmanship of that kind offers a resolution to 
amend an agricultural report, and I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
we could well afford to take a vote now on the question.” 

Whereupon there were cries for a vote and Mr. Gompers’ 
motion was declared defeated. 


The report of the committee on railway transportation as 
adopted by the conference follows: 


On the basis of present agricultural prices existing levels of 
freight rates on basic agricultural commodities constitute an excessive 
burden upon the agriculture of the country, and if long continued 
will result in relocating much of our agricultural production with 
consequent modification of railroad revenues and revenue-producing 
centers. 

Wherefore, it is recommended as follows: : 

1. That the freight rates on farm products, live stock and the 
products of allied industries be reduced to the rates in effect August 
25, 1920, and that the Interstate Commerce Commission put the above 
reductions into effect at once, and further reductions as rapidly as 
reductions in operating expenses will justify. : 

That the carriers be directed to readjust freight rates on other 
commodities as quickly as possible upon the basis of what the vari- 
ous classes of traffic will reasonably bear. That those rate_relation- 
ships between producing districts and markets which existed prior to 
the application of general percentage or horizontal rate increases, and 
which destroyed said relationships, unfarly increasing the advantages 
held by certain sections over others should be corrected, and the rela- 
tionships should be restored as they existed prior to the war so far 
as conditions will permit. 


2. We believe that Section 15A of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
containing the provisions as to the fixed amount of return that must 
be provided for if possible on the aggregate value of railroad proper- 
ties, regardless of the economic conditions, is fundamentally unsound, 
and we recommend its immediate repeal in its entirety. 

3. The full powers of the State Railroad Commission as they 
existed immediately prior to the federal control of railroads (except 
as to the control and distribution of cars in interstate commerce) 
should be restored by act of Congress at the earliest possible date. 

. The railroads are seeking to fix a valuation upon their prop- 
erties which will include the so-called “land multiple,” on the theory 
that if they_had to repurchase such lands today the cost of condemna- 
tion proceedings and damage to adjoining property would compel the 
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payment of more than twice the present value of their lands. This 
theoretical basis would increase the present transportation burden of 
a return upon several hundreds of millions of dollars. We urge upon 
Congress the prompt passage of a law which will effectually prevent 
such a method of valuation. 

5. We are opposed to the many abuses that have grown up 
through violations of the principle of the long and short haul clause 
which requires that rates to intermediate points shall not exceed the 
rates between the more distant points. or many years the inter- 
mountain states were discriminated against by the charging of more 
for the short hauls than for the long hauls. This situation has been 
corrected, but today there is an effort to change this, and we earnestly 
recommend to the Interstate Commerce Commission that no change 
shall be made in the present adjustment. 

6. This committee recognizes the urgent need of extensive and 
prompt additions to the refrigerator car equipment of the carriers, and 
the repairing or rebuilding of much of the present equipment to ade- 
quately and safely handle the perishable crops of the country. The 
committee, therefore, strongly recommends that the carriers give this 
question prompt attention; that as hapidly as conditions permit a 
sufficient number of new refrigerator cars be built and such part of 
the present equipment as is inefficient be brought to a state of effi- 
ciency by repair or rebuilding; that in determining the type of car 
to build, cars of less efficiency than the standard refrigerator car as 
adopted by the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Railroad Administration should not be built. That the 
same principle govern so far as possible in rebuilding. 

That refrigerator cars be standardized as to essential constructon 
to permit prompt and economical repairs and replacement of parts. 

7. That we commend the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the railway companies for their recognition of agriculture as the 
basic industry of the country and for their action in effecting cer- 
tain general reductions in the freight rates on agrcultural products. 

In conclusion ,e we insist that the railroad corporations and rail- 
road labor should share in the deflation in charges now affecting all 
industries. This is essential to the restoration of normal conditions 
in agriculture and it is essential to the welfare of the entire com- 
munty. We earnestly appeal to those in authority to take such action 
as may be necessary in order to accomplish that result. 


The committee’s division on water transportation submitted 
a report, which was adopted, calling for development of the 
waterways. The government-operated Mississippi barge line was 
commended, the committee saying special attention should be 
given to the possibilities of developing the Mississippi as an 
artery of commerce, and that the Missouri, Ohio and Red rivers 
possess great possibilities. 

“The government should make liberal appropriations for 
the proper survey of these streams and for conducting experi- 
ments in order to determine the most efficient types of boats 
and barges for each stream and make improvements as indi- 
cated by the surveys,” the report said. “Every encouragement 
should be given for the building of proper docks as well as 
storage and warehousing facilities wherever a reasonable re- 
turn can be secured for the money invested. Care should be 
exercised that the control of all these facilities be held in the 
best interests of the individual shipper. Shippers should be pro- 
tected in securing fair and equitable rates for water shipment 
based on the cost of the service and not influenced by rail rates. 
Joint water and rail rates should be put into effect, and the 
government should exercise full control over interstate water 
shipping so that all discrimination may be avoided.” 


The report indorsed the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project and urged that steps be taken immediately to enter upon 
the project. 

“The people of the United States have invested a large sum 
of money in the Panama Canal,” the report continued. “We 
strongly recommend that the policy of charging tolls for the 
passage of ships through this canal be retained. Those sections 
of the country and those shippers benefiting directly from the 
use of the Panama Canal should bear the cost of its operation 
without the taxation of those sections of the country receiving 
no direct benefits therefrom.” 


The committee urged the prompt establishment of adequate 
terminal facilities at all ports. 

The committee also recommended the establishment, inde 
pendently of government financial aid, of a national transporta- 
tion institytion under the supervision of men who stand pre- 
eminent throughout the United States for their knowledge of 
transportation and their known integrity, including representa- 
tives of agriculture, for the development and study of efficient 
co-ordination of all the various phases of transportation in the 
economic marketing and distribution of the products of agri- 
culture. 

The division on highway transportation recommended de 
velopment and improvement of highways and urged co-ordina- 
tion of the three major forms of transportation. 

The committee on foreign competition and demand recom- 
mended that whereas grain receives a preferential freight rate 
when intended for export, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
investigate the advisability of extending such preferential rates 
to other agricultural products for the purpose of promoting 
foreign trade. This recommendation was adopted. 





JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL BONDS 


The Jacksonville Terminal Company of Jacksonville, Fla. 
has applied to the Commission for authority to issue $4,000,000 
of refunding and extension bonds to cover improvements made 
and to be made to its property. The Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Seaboard, the Southern and the Florida East Coast filed applic@ 
tions asking authority to guarantee the bonds. 
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MEYER ON RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation, in an address, February 1, before the Railway Busi- 
ness Association at its annual dinner, in New York, discussed 


the railroad problem with relation to general business conditions. 
He said in part: 


The gross volume of business in this country is in a way to un- 
dergo substantia} inrceases during the present year, and in that fact 
lies a fundamental basis for hopefulness in the railroad situation and 
in those businesses which depend upon the condition of the railroad 
industry as a whole. I would not overestimate the favorable factors 
in the situation, with agriculture still in a condition of general de- 
pression and only just beginning to emerge from its troubles; but we 
can, I believe, look forward with confidence to steadily improving 
business conditions, with some temporary disappointments and the 
usual temporary reactions. 

Railroad credit is improving with the general improvement in 
credit conditions. There is a large demand for good railroad securi- 
ties at improving prices. Equipment orders are being placed in con- 
siderable volume, and I confidently look for a continuation of the im- 
provement. The two factors which are making for improvement now 
are, first and foremost, the improved financial condition of the country 
as a whole, and, second, the great progress that has been made in 
readjusting our industry to the changed domestic and foreign eco- 
nomic situation. The railroad industry still has many of its own 
special problems to solve in the future. The solution is not in merely 
adding a percentage to railroad rates, because higher rates frequently 
destroy or seriously diminish the traffic. How to secure an arrange- 
ment of fair rates and maintain business demands the earnest thought 
and attention of the best talent in the country. 

During the past 20 years the railroad industry has been going 
through a transition. Beginning in 1910, high costs of labor and ma- 
terial, increasing cost of capital, and restriction of rates resulted in 
diminishing the margin of earnings over and above operating ex- 
penses, fixed charges and dividend requirements. If the rate structure 
had been adjusted gradually, there would have been a gradual re- 
adjustment of the industry of the country to the changed costs of 
railroad operation. But the restriction of rates, in effect, subsidized 
industry on a false basis until now the country finds itself confronted 
with the accumulated and postponed difficulties which should have 
been met gradually over the ten-year period. 

The transportation systems of the country today find themselves, 
broadly speaking, between the producers, who are suffering from an 
inadequate return on their products, and the consumers, who are pay- 
ing high prices for their needs. In drama there must be a villain, and 
the railroads bid fair to find themselves cast for that role unless the 
railroad mind is able to contribute, rapidly and effectively, to improv- 
ing a situation in which the railroads are, perhaps, as much the vic- 
tims as any other element of our economic structure. Some of the 
suggestions that have recently been made for the solution of the rail- 
road problem indicate that many minds, which should be fixed on the 
present and the future, are hitched to the past with a tether too short 
to permit them to graze in the pastures of coming events. 


It was an unfortunate coincidence that when the railroads were 
returned to private control, traffic was tied up in freight blockades and 
congestion without parallel in the history of the country, and that 
when the new rate schedules went into effect six months later, the 
collapse in commodity prices and markets, equally without precedent, 
was already under way. The reduction of gross traffic, coinciding 
with the collapse in prices and the raising of rates, led to many er- 
roneous ideas regarding the effect of the rate increases in connection 
with the collapse in the volume of business and the returns to agri- 
cultural producers. 


Improving gross volume during the past few months has per- 
mitted important rate reductions. But further adjustments are nec- 
essary to meet the difficulties due to radical changes in rates and 
their dislocating effect on the industrial structure of the country. In 
recent years, the development of national marketing through national 
advertising and sales organizations has made rapid strides. Com- 
modities produced or manufactured in one section are now trans- 
ported great distances and sold everywhere—from the Gulf to Canada 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But if railroad rates are to 
prevail on higher levels in the future it means a readjustment of the 
producing and distributing centers of industry. It may mean that 
long hauls which low rates made possible during the past generation 
are a thing of the past, and that industry must be decentralized and 
goods transported over shorter distances from producer to consumer. 
It may mean that the automobile industry will not be centralized at 
Detroit; that the steel industry will not be centralized to such a great 
extent in Pittsburgh and adjacent territory. It may even mean that 
the agricultural products of the West will not, for the most part, 
travel so far; and it may mean that many of our manufactured ar- 
ticles will have to be fabricated nearer the agricultural consumers. 

The railroad industry is vitally concerned with every item which 
affects the spread in price between the producer and the consumer, 
because that spread affects the purchasing power of each, and there- 
fore, directly and indirtcely, the gross volume of railroad business. 
The railroad industry must study the whole question of economical 
marketing, of which transportation is only a part, and cooperate 
whole-heartedly with all other agencies, governmental and private, 
in the effort to reduce marketing cosis and to eliminate waste and 
losses in distribution and transportation. 

‘The War Finance Corporation has been able to extend credits to 
agriculture on a sound basis and to finance the orderly marketing of 
farm products. This work has an important bearing upon the vol 
ume of business done by the railroads and on the efficiency and econ- 
omy of railroad operation. The total quantity of commodities hauled 
Probably depends more upon the prosperity of agriculture than upon 
that of any other single industry, for the farmer is both the greatest 
Producer and the greatest buyer in the country. The advances which 
the Corporation is making every day are helping to revive the farm- 
ers’ normal activity in both these directions. 

The work of the Corporation is reacting favorably on the whole 
economic structure of the nation. The manufacturing industry and 
the railroads are as much concerned as the farmer himself in the re- 
Sstoration of his productive activity and buying power. Whatever may 

ave been the cause of the business depression that has brought about 
80 much hardship in the last year and a half, certainly one thing 
that will go a long way toward lifting us out of the hole is to help 
agriculture back to a normal basis. This would, in my opinion, do 
more than any other one thing to restore the normal flow of business 
through the normal channels. 


We still have before us many complex problems but the prospects 
for their successful solution improve daily. Since their release from 
80vernment control the railroads have been struggling with immediate 
and urgent difficulties, Some of these difficulties are essentially prob- 
ms of their own, but others have arisen out of the general agricul- 
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tural, commercial and credit situation. Improved financial conditions, 
the revival that has already taken place in many important industrial 
activities, the prospect of further improvement, and most of all, the 
steady progress that has been made toward stabilizing agriculture, 
furnish a solid basis of confidence on which the railroad industry as a 
whole may stand as it confronts the future. 

The industry depends now, more than ever before, upon the in- 
telligent exercise of the regulatory powers, especially of the federal 
government. Relying, as it does, on the sustaining hand of the govern- 
ment it must offer in return for that support a conduct of the indus- 
try from the point of view of the public interest. The problem is 
great, but in the light of the difficulties that have been surmounted 
during the past two years and with the prospect of improving financial 
and business conditions, there is every reason, at present, to justify 
hope and confidence in a successful outcome. 


SANDERS ADDRESSES SAND MEN 


Defense of the provisions of the transportation act with re- 
spect io rate making and removal by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of discrimination against interstate commerce was 
made by Representative Sanders, of Indiana, member of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, in an ad- 
dress, February 3, before the sixth annual convention of the 
National Association of Sand and Gravel Producers, at New 
Orleans. He said some modification might well be made with 
regard to the issuance of priority orders by the Commission in 
times of emergencies, so that the sand and gravel industry would 
be protected in its right to an equitable distribution of cars, but 
that he did not think Congress would ever entirely eliminate 
priority orders in cases of emergency. 


“TI feel that an effort, with considerable hope of success, 
could be made to hedge the priority provisions with such limita- 
tions as to make them accomplish only the purposes originally in- 
tended—that is, to meet the real emergency,” said he, after re- 
ferring to the difficulties faced by the sand and gravel producers 
in the period of congestion in 1920. 

Discussing the proposals to repeal that part of the act giv- 
ing the Commission authority to remove discrimination against 
interstate commerce, Mr. Sanders said: 





Upon that question I assume that there will be differences 
of opinion among the several members. There may be some in- 
stances in which greater benefits will accrue to certain producers 
by giving to the state commission exclusive power. Viewing the 
interests of the industry as a whole, I feel very sure that the law 
is more advantageous as it is now written. Suppose there is a 
plant within shipping distance of Chicago on the Illinois side. 
Suppose there is one within a like shipping distance of Chicago on 
the Indiana side. The Interstate Commerce Commission has exclu- 
sive authority to fix the rate of the shipper from the plant in 
Indiana to Chicago, and the Illinois commission has the power to 
fix the rates from the plant in Illinois to Chicago. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hasn’t the power to prevent a discrimina- 
tion, the plant in Illinois may be able to secure from the state 
commission a rate which will absolutely destroy the power of the 
Indiana plant to compete. This sort of situation ought not to exist, 
and the remedy in the present law is adequate to secure immediate 
relief. While it might be to the advantage of the Illinois shipper, 
in the instance I have cited, if it were the question between 
an Illinois shipper whose products went into St. Louis, Mo., and 
a Missouri shipper whose products went to the same point, the re- 
verse would be true. 


Taking up the proposals to repeal section 15a, Mr. Sanders 
explained that the section did not constitute a guaranty. He also 
referred to charges that the rate-making section and the guar- 
anty for the six months following federal control had caused 
high freight rates. He said: 


Whatever may be said of the wisdom of these provisions, it 
can unquestionably be said that neither the guaranty for the six 
months nor the rule of rate making is responsible for high freight 
rates. The obvious proof of this is that the six months’ guaranty 
was not added to freight rates, but was paid out of the treasury, 
just like the deficit under federal control, and the rule of rate 
making did not yield either 5% or 6 per cent, but less than 3 per 
cent on the property value of the roads. This rate of return 
would have been commended by the provision of the federal and 
state constitutions against confiscation of private property. 

There is just one thing that is mainly responsible for high 
freight rates and that is the high operating expenses of the roads. 
If the rates were reduced so that the roads would not receive any 
net return on investment the reduction would not be a substantial 
one, and would give but little relief. 


Reductions in operating expenses were being made, he said, 
and reductions in freight rates were following. 


The transportation act has weathered two threatened strikes, 
it has weathered almost two years of the most trying days of read- 
justment and in spite of business depression it has so sustained 
railroad credit as to prevent the financial disaster which would 
have resulted if railroad failures and receiverships had occurred. 
The railroads as an instrumentality for transportation have been 
preserved and improved. The net earnings are moving upward as 
the operating costs are being lowered. This will be accelerated as 
the increase in business shall increase the freight and passenger 
revenues. Capital for additions and betterments can now be ob- 
tained.. We thus have the safe and secure basis for reduction in 


_ freight rates in the full measure that is permitted under sound 


economic principles which will at the same time sustain an ade- 
quately equipped and properly operated transportation system under 
private ownership and operation. : 

Having advised you to seek legislative remedy on the question 
of car distribution, and having undertaken to show that no legisla- 
tive remedy can aid in reducing freight rates, I don’t want you to 
think that I do not believe you can get the desired reduction in 
freight rates. I think the rates on sand and gravel are relatively 
higher than on other commodities. Your remedy, however, must 
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not be in legislation, for under the present laws you have the right, 
first to a reasonable rate; second, you have a right to a rate which 
is not discriminatory, as between different commodities, and you 
have the right to see that your competitors’ rate does not so dis- 
criminate against you as to keep you out of a market to which all 
are entitled. The remedy is administrative, and will be effected 
just to the extent to which you apply your energies in securing the 
administrative relief. The existence of this association forms the 
basis for the most effective work to be done in that respect. You 
must bring up all your forces to make war on high freight rates. 
Make out your cases clearly, overwhelm the tribunal with proof. 
Let all the members of the association give closest co-operation; 
furnish your Washington office with the proper data, so that the 
facts may be presented to the Commission. 

Business is already on the mend. With the increase of busi- 
ness, and the increase of revenues on the railroads, freight rates 
can come down. 


DECEMBER RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Compilations made February 3 by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics on reports of 104 class I roads to the Commission on 
December earnings, showed those roads as having a net rail- 
way operating income of $39,106,000, as against a deficit for the 
same roads of $1,312,000 in December, 1920. Officials estimate 
that the net for all class I roads for December probably will 
be around $50,000,000, which would represent a return of about 
3% per cent on the valuation. The revenues of the reporting 
roads totaled $229,535,000, a decrease of 20.9 per cent as com- 
pared with December, 1920, and expenses totaled $177,026,000, 
a decrease of 34 per cent as compared with December, 1920. 


NO REIMBURSEMENT FOR A. & S. S. RY. 


The Commission has dismissed an application of the Alle- 
gheny & South Side Railway Co. for reimbursement of its deficit 
during federal control under section 204 of the tansportation act. 
The Commission cited its decision in Allegheny & South Side 
Railway Co. vs. Director General, as agent, et al., 62 I. C. C., 248, 
decided June 13, 1921, wherein it held that the claimant was not 
a common carrier subject to the interstate commerce act. It 
said no new evidence had been developed which would cause 
it to modify the conclusions reached in that report and that 
therefore no amount could be certified for payment under sec- 
tion 204. 

For the same reason that it declined to authorize reimburse- 
ment of the deficit incurred by the Allegheny & South Side 
Railway Company, the Commission has turned down an appli- 
cation of the company for payment under the guaranty provi- 
sions of the transportation act for the six months following 
federal control. It found that the company was not a common 
carrier subject to the interstate commerce act. Commissioner 
Daniels dissented from each of the decisions. 


PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


The United States Railroad Administration this week re- 
ported the following final settlements, and has paid out to the 
several roads the following amounts: Colorado Midland, $319,- 
000; Carolina & Northwestern, $95,000; Blue Ridge Railway, 
$5,500; Tallulah Falls Railway, $3,000; Pacific Coast Railroad, 
$25,000; and Memphis Union Station Company, $10,000. 

The payment of these claims on final settlement is largely 
made up of balance of compensation due, but includes all other 
disputed items as between the railroad companies and the ad- 
ministration during the twenty-six months of federal control. 


ELIMINATION OF PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas has introduced a bill (S. 3090) 
amending section 1 of the interstate commerce act by adding 
at the end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: 


It shall be unlawful for any such carrier to demand, charge, or 
collect from any person for transportation, subject to the provisions 
of this act, in any parlor car or sleeping car, any fare in addition to 
that demanded, charged, or collected for transportation in a day 
coach, but this shall not prevent just and reasonable charges for the 
use of accommodations in parlor cars or sleeping cars by companies 
owning such cars. 


Enactment of the amendment would eliminate the 50 per 
cent surcharge on Pullman travel. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY REPAYS ADVANCE 


The War Finance Corporation has announced that its out- 
standing advance of $2,355,000 to the Southern Railway, made 
December 30, 1918, has been repaid in full. 


PLANS TO MEET STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Attorney-General Daugherty said February 2 that the De- 
partment of Justice had taken cognizance of the invitation of 
President Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, to the sixteen 
railroad brotherhoods to co-operate in resisting wage reductions. 
Plans to meet the situation, if the miners strike, are being 
worked out, he said, adding that there was ample law to enable 
the government to do all that is needed in the event of a strike. 
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I. C.C. AND BOARD SALARIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Passage of the Lehlbach bill (H. R. 8928), providing for the 
reclassification of salaries of government employes, would re. 
strict the Commission from paying salaries in excess of $6,600 
annually, it has developed, but would not place a similar restric- 
tion on the Shipping Board with respect to employes of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, because it is held not to apply to 
the corporation, whose employes are not subject to civil service 
regulations. Employes of the Shipping Board would be affected 
by the law, officials of the board said, but these constitute only 
about 3 per cent of the total number of persons employed by the 
board and the corporation. 

The Commission has twelve employes, exclusive of the mem- 
ers of the Commission and Secretary McGinty (whose salaries 
are fixed by statute), receiving annual salaries in excess of 
$6,600. Four get $10,000 a year, and the others get $7,500 to 
$9,000 annually. 

Those who get $10,000 are Patrick J. Farrell, chief counsel; 
W. V. Hardie, director of the bureau of traffic; W. A. Colston, di- 
rector of the bureau of finance, and F. G. Robbins, director of the 
bureau of service. Robert E. Quirk, chief examiner; Max 0. 
Lorenz, director of statistics; and E. H. DeGroot jr., assistant 
director of service, receive $7,500 a year. The employes getting 
$9,000 a year are in the bureau of valuation. The Commission 
has a half dozen attorney-examiners at $6,000 a year, and several 
at $5,000. 

The Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
have two employes getting $35,000 a year; one, $30,000; two, 
$25,000; fifteen, $11,000; one, $10,000; one, $10,800; nineteen, 
$10,000; one, $9,500; seven, $9,000; eight, $8,500; two, $8,000; 
two, $7,800; twenty-nine $7,500; forty-nine, $6,000; forty-three, 
$5,000 and forty-six $4.500. 

The majority of the large salaries paid by the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation go to employes per- 
forming service for the Fleet Corporation and the Lehlbach bill 
does not apply to them. 

The Lehlbach bill, which has passed the House and is now 
pending before the Senate civil service committee, classifies em- 
ployes in grades. The first three grades apply to clerical em- 
ployes. The fourth grade is classified as the full professional 
grades and this grade would include all classes of positions the 
duties of which are to perform independent and highly expert 
professional work, or to be responsible for the administration of 
a minor division of a large organization, or a major division of a 
small organization.. The salaries for those classified under this 
grade would range from $3,720 to $4,620. 

Grade five would be known as the senior professional grade 
and would include all classes of positions the duties of which are 
to act as assistant head of a large professional organization, or 
as administrative head of a major division of such an organiza- 
tion, or as head of a small professional organization, or to serve 
as a consulting specialist or to carry on the most advanced pro- 
fessional research. The salaries for those classified under this 
grade would range from $4,860 to $5,460. 

Grade six, the highest, would be known as the chief profes: 
sional grade and would include all classes of positions the duties 
of which are to act as technical and administrative head of a 
major professional or scientific bureau. The salaries for those 
classified under this grade would range from $5,400 to $6,600. 

If the bill passes, the salaries of Hardie, Colston, Robbins, 
and Farrell would have to be cut at least to $6,600 a year. If it 
should be held, for instance, that Mr. Hardie properly came un- 
der grade five, he could not be paid more than $5,460. Mr. Quirk’s 
salary would have to be cut at least to $6,600 and in the readjust- 
ment of salaries he probably would get less than $6,600. 


Employes of the Commission in the grades below the fourth 
grade would be benefited by the law as they would get increases 
in pay. There is no question, however, among those who are fa- 
miliar with the duties of the Commission under the interstate 
commerce act as amended by the transportation act, that the 
work of the Commission would be seriously hampered by the 1aw 
being applied to bureau heads, the chief examiner, attorney-ex- 
aminers and examiners. ; 

There is not much doubt but that Directors Colston, Hardie, 
and Robbins, and Chief Examiner Quirk, for instance, would re 
sign if their salaries were cut to $6,600, or below that figure. It 
is also regarded as nothing short of ridiculous that the salary of 
Chief Counsel Farrell, who has been with the Commission for 
twenty years and who is generally recognized as one of the ablest 
interstate commerce lawyers in the country, should be cut from 
$10,000 to $6,600, while at the same time, the Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation employ any number of lawyers at 
$10,000 and $11,000 and which formerly paid lawyers, until or- 
dered not to do so by Congress, up to $25,000 a year. 

The Shipping Board requested Congress for permission to 
pay seven lawyers in excess of $11,000 a year but the House In 
passing the current appropriation bill refused to grant the re 
quest. 

The Commission would have great difficulty, it is believed, 
in getting experienced men for the few positions in which it 1s 
paying in excess of $6,600, if that figure were made the limit. 
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The situation could be met, it is pointed out, either by excluding 
the Commission from the provisions of the bill or by having it 
apply only to employes that .would come under the first three 
grades. 

Board Salaries Attacked 

High salaries paid by the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation were attacked in the House this week, with 
the result that the appropriation bill carrying $100,000,000 for 
the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation and $350,- 
000 for the Shipping Board alone, and authority to expend 
money received from operation of ships, was passed with amend- 
ments limiting salaries to $25,000, and providing that not more 
than six employes shall receive in excess of $11,000 a year. 

In the event the bill passes the Senate in the same form, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation will be obliged to reduce the 
$35,000 salaries of Vice Presidents Smull and Love to $25,000 
and the $30,000 salary of Vice-President Frey to $25,000. 

Representative Jones, of Texas, said the record showed that 
the board and Fleet Corporation had 80 lawyers at a total cost 
of $650,000 in salaries. 

Representative McDuffie, of Alabama, said the board was 
proposing to spend $1,700,000 on advertising in the next year. 

Representative Byrns, of Tennessee, said that last August 
Representative Wood, chairman of the subcommittee of the House 
appropriations committee, which heard the Shipping Board testi- 
mony, had declared that the board was proposing to pay “ex- 
erbitant fees” to lawyers and that it was doing so simply because 
“they happen to apply to some high-priced firm with an estab- 
lished reputation.” 

Mr. Wood replied that he remembered very well the remarks 
he had made. 

“T have never said and will never say that the salaries paid 
to some of the gentlemen are not abnormally high,” said Mr. 
Wood. “I do wish to bring to your attention, however, the evi- 
dence that came before your committee. It is not evidence of 
a weak man nor of a fool that he sometimes changes his ideas 
about existing conditions. I made the speech referred to by 
the gentleman from Tennessee during the consideration of the 
deficiency appropriation bill, when I confess I had no idea of 
the enormity of the situation.” 

Speaking in support of his amendment to limit salaries to 
$25,000, Representative Walsh of Massachusetts said that par- 
ticularly with the depression that exists in shipping circles, $25,- 
000 was a highly remunerative salary to be paid the vice-presi- 
dents who now get $35,000 and $30,000. 

“If they are not willing to take it,” said he, “let them go 
back and accept their positions with the competing lines and 
go into competition with the Emergency Fleet ships. But I be- 
lieve we are not restricting the field in any sense which would 
deprive us of competent people, men who will come down here 
and give their services at salaries at a little more than $2,000 a 
month, especially when we have been able to get Mr. Powell, 
formerly at the head of the Fore River Ship Corporation, a 
mighty good shipbuilder, one of the officials of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, for $1 a month, to supervise and be 
the president in charge of all these high-salaried officials. So 
when we say the limit should be $25,000 a year, we are not do- 
- the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation any injury 
whatever.” 


Money for Shipping Board 


A provision in the appropriation bill giving the Shipping 
Board authority to use up to $55,000,000 of receipts from moneys 
collected from mortgages, leases, accounts and bills receivable, 
other than those arising from current operations, and from 
moneys collected from the sale of ships, plants, materials and 
securities, and other assets, prior to July 1, 1923, less such por- 
tion of the $55,000,000 collected during 1922, was ruled out of 
order when the measure was being considered in the committee 
of the whole, January 27,. The chair held that the provision 
was contrary to the provisions of the merchant marine act and 
under which receipts must be turned into the treasury of the 
Unted States except for certain purposes other than those speci- 
fied in the $55,000,000 provision. 

The point of order was raised by Representative Byrnes, of 
South Carolina. 

An amendment by Representative Dallinger, of Massachu- 
setts, who has been making a fight to have the Leviathan recon- 
ditioned in the Boston Navy Yard, providing that no part of the 
the appropriation for the Shipping Board shall be used for the 
Teconditioning of a vessel which can be reconditioned in any 
sovernment navy yard for a sum less than would cost other- 
wise, was agreed to. The effect of the amendment, if finally 
approved, will be to permit the Leviathan to be reconditioned 
Manavy yard. An amendment which would have limited the 
board to an expenditure of $1,000,000 for the reconditioning 
of any one ship was rejected. 

Representative Sears, of Florida, criticized the advertising 
Copy of the Shipping Board, advising Americans to go see 
Europe, China, South America and other foreign countries in 
American flag ships. His contention was that Americans should 
see America first. He said officials of the board said there was 
No way of stopping Americans from going abroad and that all 
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the board was trying to do was to get them to go in American 
vessels. What the representative from Florida objected to par- 
ticularly in some of the advertising copy was a statement that 
“You are tired of the old winter vacation grounds. Go to China. 
Go to Japan. Go to other countries.” He said that was a dis- 
criminetion against the United States, and that such advertise- 
ments should not be paid for out of the taxes of the people. An 
amendment by Mr. Sears preventing the Board from expending 
money on advertising that would reflect on the United States, 
or for the purpose of inducing anyone to visit foreign countries 
for recreation in preference to summer or winter resorts in the 
United States, was rejected. 


ADEQUATE SHIPPING SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board this week passed a resolution certifying 
to President Harding that the American shipping service to and 
from American island possessions with the exception of the Vir- 
gin Islands, is adequate, and that it would be adequate to the 
Virgin Islands on 90 days’ notice. The President, under sec- 
tion 21 of the merchant marine act, may now issue a proclama- 
tion extending the coastwise laws to the Philippines, and other 
island possessions not now covered by the coastwise laws, which 
exclude foreign vessels from the coastwise services. 

Chairman Lasker said the President probably would take no 
action pending a meeting with a delegation of representatives 
of the Philippines who desire to lodge a protest against the ap- 
plication of section 21. This delegation probably will arrive in 
Washington next week, it was said. 

Section 21 provides that, from and after February 1, 1922, 
the coastwise laws of the United States shall extend to the island 
territories and possessions of the United States not now covered 
thereby, and directs the Shipping Board to have established by 
that date adequate services for passengers and commerce. 

The section further provides that it shall not become ef- 
fective as to the Philippines until the President, after a full in- 
vestigation of the local needs and conditions, shall by proclama- 
tion declare that an adequate shipping service has been estab- 
lished as provided by the section, and fix a date for the going 
into effect of the same. 


BOARD VESSEL CARGO TONNAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Shipping Board vessels in the overseas trade, clearing from 
American ports during the month of December, practically 
equalled foreign ships in the amount of cargo carried per 
ship, according to figures just compiled by the Bureau of Re- 
search of the Board,” said Chairman Lasker. “The average 
load of Board vessels for the month approximated 87 per cent 
of the maximum cargo, which could be handled, and was only 
two per cent less than the average of competing ships under 
foreign flags. 

“The vessels of the United States Shipping Board, exclusive 
of tankers carrying oil in bulk, carried out of American ports 
in the month of December 452,092 long tons of cargo. In the 
same month 697,045 deadweight tons of government vessels 
cleared for foreign ports, including sailings in ballast. The 
American vessels therefore went out 65 per cent full, based on 
their total deadweight. Since an average of 25 per cent of that 
total deadweight is given up to fuel, water, and stores, only 75 
per cent is available for cargo. The board’s fleet consequently 
averaged 65-75 of its possible load, or an efficiency of 87 per cent. 
The average of all foreign shipping clearing in December was 
67-75th, or an efficiency of 89 per cent. 

“The significance of this showing on the part of the gov- 
ernment’s vessels lies in the fact that they are all engaged 
in liner service and must sail on schedule, whether filled or not. 
In the foreign average is included not only the liners, but the 
tramp tonnage as well. These latter vessels are chartered 
to load full cargoes and their inclusion raises the foreign aver- 
age of load-efficiency considerably. The United States Shipping 
Board has discontinued all its tramp services since they were 
unprofitable, and under the Jones act the board was only man- 
dated to maintain regular lines.” 

“The water-borne foreign trade of the United States showed 
marked improvement for the month of December,” the Shipping 
Board announced. “Excluding bulk oil moved in tankers, the 
total overseas traffic increased 609,500 tons, or 21 per cent 
over the November figures. Exports alone showed an increase 
of 32 per cent. This is the first upward trend in our shipping 
figures since the coal movement in June. 

“The Shipping Board maintains statistics of the water-borne 
foreign trade of the United States measured in long tons weight 
and divided under three heads, the overseas cargo movement, 
the bulk oil movement in tankers, and the Great Lakes move- 
ment. 

“The total imports decreased 9 per cent and the total ex- 
ports increased 12 per cent compared with the previous month, 
but if compared with the same month in the previous year, there 
is shown a 6 per cent loss on imports and a 40 per cent loss 
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in exports, or a total decrease in the year of 26 per cent, or 
2,400,000 tons. 

“The Great Lakes traffic, with the closing of the season, de- 
clined about 48 per cent; from 1,409,190 tons in November, to 
70,639 tons in December. November, with the influx of Canadian 
grain, marked the peak of the import movement, while August 
shows the peak of an export movement which included, during the 
year, more than two million tons of American grain. December 
imports were 610,456 tons, 37 per cent less than November, and 
exports were 120,183 tons, 72 per cent less than November. 
American vessels carried 96 per cent of the imports, 70 per 
cent of the exports and 92 per cent of the total cargo tonnage. 

“Tanker cargoes in December aggregated 2,397,988 tons, 
an increase of 4 per cent over November. Imports were 1,883,- 
316 tons, two thousand and sixty-five tons less than November 
and exports were 514,672 tons greater, an increase of nearly 22 
per cent over November. American vessels carried 86 per cent 
of the imports, 34 per cent of the exports and 75 per cent of 
the total tanker cargo tonnage. 

“The important portion of our foreign commerce, that car- 
ried in Overseas cargo vessels, increased from 2,900,000 tons in 
November to 3,500,000 tons in December, and marks the first 
gain in our overseas commerce since the flurry of May and 
June caused by the miners’ strike in England. Further, this 
gain was entirely in the exports as the imports fell off slightly. 
The total exports overseas, exclusive of oil, amounted to 
2,521,132 tons, or an increase of 32 per cent over the previous 
month, although still 45 per cent less than the export trade of 
the same month a year ago. Including both exports and im- 
ports, our overseas dry cargo trade in December was 21 per 
cent above the previous month and 41 per cent less than of De- 
cember, 1920. In this trade American ships carried 27 per cent 
of the exports, 34 per cent of the imports, and 29 per cent of 
the total trade.” 


VESSELS FOR RUSSIAN GRAIN 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Allocation of eleven additional vessels to Shipping Board 
managing agents for the transportation of grain to Russia, under 
the supervision of Secretary of Commerce Hoover, was announced 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, January:31. The board 
io date has allocated 26 vessels for the Russian relief work. It 
is understood that if other vessels are needed, they will be ob- 
tained from private owners. The names of the eleven vessels 
allocated, the deadweight tonnage and the names of the manag- 
ing agents follow: 


Tenafly, 7433 tons, assigned C. H. Sprague & Son, Boston, man- 
aging agent, to lift Russian Relief cargo to the Baltic; Westmead, 
8541 tons, assigned C. H. Sprague & Son, Boston, managing agent, to 
lift Russian Relief cargo to the Baltic; Hinckley, 7433 tons, assigned 
Rogers & Webb, Boston, managing agent, to lift Russian Relief cargo 
to the Baltic; Braddock, 9741 tons, assigned A. H. Bull & Co., New 
York, managing agent, lift Russian Relief cargo to the Black Sea; 
West Munham, 8635 tons, assigned Barber S. S. Lines, New York, 
managing agent, to lift Russian Relief cargo to the Baltic; Meanticut, 
9632 tons, assigned Export Transp. Co., Baltimore, managing agent, 
to lift Russian Relief cargo to the Baltic; Eastern Crown, 8360 tons, 
assigned Susquehanna S. S. Co., New York, managing agent, to lift 
Russian Relief cargo to the Baltic; Eastern Admiral, 10000 tons, as- 
signed Moore & McCormack, New York, managing agent, to lift Rus- 
sian Relief cargo to the Baltic; Duquesne, 9750 tons, assigned Mallory 
Transp. Lines, Inc., Baltimore, managing agent, to lift Russian Relief 
cargo to the Black Sea; Narbo, 9402 tons, assigned Export S. S. Co., 
New York, managing agent, to lift Russian Relief cargo to the Black 
Sea; Narcissus, 9435 tons, assigned A. H. Bull & Co., New York, man- 
aging agent, to lift Russian Relief cargo to the Black Sea. 

The Shipping Board announced that the eleven vessels allo- 
cated for the Russian relief would sail from the following ports 
within the next ten days: Tenafly, Hinckley and Braddock, port 
of Boston; Westmead, port of Portland, Me.; Meanticut, Du- 
quesne and Narcissus, port of Baltimore; Eastern Crown, East- 
ern Admiral and Narbo, port of Philadelphia; West Munham, 
port of Newport News. 


REDUCTIONS IN EXPORT RATES 


In rate advice No. 984, made public January 28, the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau announced reductions in the export 
rates to Hawaii on a number of commodities. The proposed re 
ductions are to apply from rate basis No. 1 and rate basis No. 
2 territories, as defined in transcontinental tariff No. 29-I, No. 
1 being the territory east of Chicago and No. 2 Chicago and the 
territory west thereof. As regards the rates from No. 1 terri- 
tory, the announcement said the reductions would be made sub- 
ject to the concurrence of eastern and southern railroads. No 
effective date for the new rates was given; it was understood, 
however, that they would be put into effect as soon as the tariffs 
could be lawfully published. 

The reductions apply to the Pacific coast ports and are the 
same in measure as those proposed on domestic rates in the 
bureau’s fourth section application No. 19, hearings on which have 
just been completed. No fourth section permission is required in 
order to put the export rates into effect. The list of commodities 
in the rate advice, however, is not nearly so extensive as those 
contained in the domestic application. It comprises carpets and 
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linoleum, dry goods, window glass, iron and steel articles of 
various kinds, railway supplies, soaps, rubber tires, twine and 
cordage, wire and wire goods, machinery, and tinplate. The 
domestic rates, the advice said, are in all cases to be observed 
as Maxima. 


SOO CANAL TRAFFIC 


The Department of Commerce has issued a statement show. 
ing that traffic through the Soo Canals during the 1921 season 
amounted to 48,259,254 short tons. This volume was 39 per 
cent lower than for the 1920 season, when 79,282,496 short tons 
were reported, and is the smallest amount since 1908. 

This decline is to be attributed almost entirely to the 
diminished volume of the 1921 traffic in iron ore, which nor. 
mally constitutes the bulk of cargo moving through the canals, 
accounting in 1920 for 71 per cent of the total. Owing to the 
slump in the steel industry, shipments of iron ore dropped from 
56,780,498 tons in 1920 to 22,595,323 tons in 1921. 





SALE OF FLOATING DRY DOCKS 


The Shipping Board has decided to offer for sale in the 
immediate future a number of floating dry docks. The first 
sale will include three docks, each of 10,000 tons lifting capacity, 
recently delivered to the Shipping Board at Tiverton, R. I., and 
Mill Basin, Brooklyn. The sale is to be on the basis of a sub- 
stantial cash payment, with the remainder of payments to be 
made over a period of years. 





LAKE ERIE-HUDSON RIVER CANAL 


Representative Reed, of New York, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 10145 providing for incorporation of the “Lakes to Hudson 
Ship Canal Company” for the purpose of constructing an all- 
American canal, from Lake Erie to the Atlantic, through the 
state of New York. The bill provides for a canal system linking 
Lake Erie with the Hudson River. 





STEAMSHIP ATHENIA LAUNCHED 


The steamship Athenia, of the Anchor-Donaldson Line, was 
launched at Glasgow, Scotland, January 28. 


RAILROAD-STEAMSHIP CONTRACTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An informal conference, closed to representatives of the 
press, was held at the Shipping Board February 2 on the rail- 
road-steamship contracts between the Great Northern and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Japanese lines. Chair- 
man McChord and Commissioners Campbell and Potter partici- 
pated, with Chairman Lasker and Commissioners Lissner, Plum- 
mer and Thompson. Mr. Lasker said after the conference that 
it was closed because it was felt that more progress toward 
abrogation of the agreements could be made by that method. 

The railroads were represented by President Byram of the 
Milwaukee, President Budd of the Great Northern and Vice- 
President Calkins of the Milwaukee. A number of representa- 
tives of the Port of Seattle were present. 

Mr. Budd, speaking for the railroads, offered to modify the 
agreements so as to assure American lines one-half of the un- 
routed traffic, but Shipping Board officials said the agreements 
must be abrogated entirely and the field left open for American 
ships to get the business in open competition with the Japanese 
vessels. Seattle spokesmen said their position was that nothing 
should be done that would injure the Port of Seattle. 

As the result of the conference, the board announced it 
was agreeed that, on March 1, the representatives of the rail- 
roads would meet with the board and give their answer to the 
board’s request for abrogation. 


BILLS OF LADING EFFECTIVE MARCH 15 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The carriers, unless prevented by some action of the Com 
mission, will put into operation the domestic and export bills 
of lading and the live stock contract forms March 15, it is stated 
by R. N. Collyer. He and the members of his committee having 
in charge the work for the carriers have been working with the 
staff of the Commission having the matter in charge for the 
regulating body. March 15 is the day the Commission, in its 
most recent order on the subject, issued this week, said the 
carriers should make the export bill operative. No order has 
been issued as to the domestic bill and live stock contract. 

Whether all the bills can be made operative on that day 
will be known early in the coming week. The National Indus 
trial Traffic League has pending an application for changes 2 
the export bill, which is equivalent to an application for Te 
hearing. Should the Commission grant its request, the effect 
would be the postponement of the operative date. At the time 
this was written the thought was that the Commission would 
deny the application, thereby forcing the League to file a formal 
complaint if it desired to pursue the matter farther. 

But for that application there would be no element of ur 
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certainty at all. As the situation is, there is not a large doubt. 
However, the representatives of the carriers do not like to say 
that the bills will be made operative on the date mentioned, be- 
cause the League’s application has not been disposed of. 

The carriers will put out an order notify form for domestic 
pills and an order notify form for export bills, the former in 
accordance with specific direction from the Commission and 
from necessity in the latter. Ninety-five per cent of the export 
pill business, it has been estimated, is done on order bills. The 
Commission, however, ordered only a straight bill form, hence 
the necessity for action by the carriers to provide an order bill, 
even if the Commission did not direct the preparation of such 
a form. 

A copy of each form will be published in the classifications 
so as to give the bills the authority of tariff publications, to be 
observed with as great care as are the rates themselves. 


ERRORS IN BILLS OF LADING 


The Commission has called attention to typographical errors 
in the forms of bills of lading and live stock contract. In its 
announcement it said: 

The attention of interested parties is invited to certain typo- 
graphical errors in the forms of bills of lading and live stock con- 
tract, prescribed by the Commission in Export Bill of Lading, 64 
I. CG. C., 347, and Domestic Bill of Lading and Live Stock Contract, 
64 I. C. C., 357. These are as follows: 

Export Bill of Lading—The asterisk before ‘‘“Measurement (sub- 
ject to correction)’’ should be eliminated. _ . 

The last work in the passage preceding the title “Contract 
Terms and Conditions’? should be ‘‘assigns’’ instead of ‘‘assign.’’ 

Domestic Bill of Lading—On the face of the bill the word ‘‘for’’ 
should be changed to ‘or’ in the passage “if on its own road for 
its own water line,’’ etc. 

In the first line of section 2(a), 
“than,’’ 

In the first line of section 4(a), the words “‘tarffis’” 
‘tariffs.’ 

Live Stock Contract—In line 3 of section 4(a) the word ‘‘what- 
ever’ should be ‘‘whenever.”’ 

These, and any other typographical errors which may be dis- 
covered, will be corrected when the reports are printed in the bound 
volumes of the Commission’s report. 

The Commission did not prescribe certain details as to spacing, 
ete. Upon request of the carriers, at the instance of interested 
shippers, the Commission has stated that it would interpose no 
objection to the insertion, in the export bill of lading, of a line pre- 
ceded by the word ‘‘Route.”’ 


WABASH OVERCHARGE CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A petition for a writ of certiorari by the Wabash Railway 
Co. in an action which it said was a test suit involving a ques- 
tion of law to be applied in several hundred similar cases in 
which shippers claimed approximately $400,000 in overcharges, 
was denied by the United States Supreme Court, this week in No. 
677, Wabash Railway Co. vs. W. Koenig et al. No application for 
a writ of error is pending in the court so that the action in re- 
fusing the writ of certiorari prayed for by the carrier makes the 
lower court ruling in favor of the shipper final. 

The case grew out of the passage by the Missouri legislature 
in 1907 of what is known as the maximum freight rate act. The 
Wabash sued to enjoin the application of the law and obtained 
a lower court decree holding the rates prescribed as confiscatory. 
This decision was reversed by the United States Supreme Court 
in the Missouri Rate Case, 230 U. S. 509-510. 

In 1912 and 1913 W. Koenig and others shipped grain from 
Wentzville, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo., The receivers of the Wabash 
charged rates on the same basis as applied from Wentzville on 
interstate shipments and these rates were in excess of the 
statutory rates of Missouri. The shippers sought to recover the 
overcharges. ‘The receivers contended that the state rates had 
been set aside as the result of the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in cases brought by the Southwestern Mis- 
souri Millers Club and Merchants Exchange against the Wabash. 
(34 I. C. C. 351-9.) 

A iower court held that the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission did not have the effect of making the Mis- 
souri rates discriminatory and illegal because it made no finding 
that the interstate rates were reasonable. This finding was af- 
firmed by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit, and judgment for $224.11 was entered against the Wabash. 

The carrier then sued for the writ of certiorari. The Supreme 
Court, as usual in disposing of positions for writs of certiorari, 
assigned no reason for its action. 
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should be 


the word “then’”’ 


Cc. & W. Il. BONDS 
,,_ The Chicago & Western Indiana has been authorized by the 
Commission to issue $223,000 of 4 per cent consolidated mortgage 
Sold bonds for delivery to the coGmpany’s proprietary tenants— 
the C. & EB. I., the Wabash. the Grand Trunk Western, the Chi- 
cago & Erie, and the C. I. & L., and to the Belt Railway of 
Chicago as a tenant, in repayment of sinking fund advances. 


_ We quickly procure information concerning matters 
in any department of the government in Washington 
for subscribers to THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of Nationaf Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
# e 





Burden to Show Failure to Carry and Deliver Goods to Consignee 

Upon Shipper: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In an action under U. S. 
Comp. St., Sec. 8029-8031, against a packet company for loss dur- 
ing transit of cotton shipped, the burden was on plaintiff to prove 
that defendant had failed to carry the cotton and deliver it to 
consignee.—Tri-State Packet Co. et al. v G. R. Brickey Mercan- 
tile Co., 235 S. W. Rept. 40-41. 

Burden of Showing Exemption Under Statute from Liability for 

Loss of Goods Held Upon Carrier: 

In an action under U. S. Comp. St. 1916, Sec. 8029-8031, 
against a packet company for loss of cotton in transit, the burden 
of showing that the case came within the exception to the 
statute exempting the carrier from liability for certain causes 
was upon defendant.—Ibid. 

Admission That Boat Was Properly Manned and Seaworthy Con- 
strued: 

In an action under U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 8029-8031, against 
a packet company for loss of cotton in transit, an admission 
that the boat was properly manned and seaworthy held not to 
operate as an admission that the boat was properly loaded, 
nor that there was no error in navigation or management, nor 
that it was properly manned during the trip, nor that the loss 
was necessarily caused by the danger of the river from heavy 
winds.—Ibid. 


i ee 
_ Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 








(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul. Minn 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carrier Held Liable for Loss of Baggage as an Insurer and Not 
as Warehouseman: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Where one purchased ticket 
from defendant railroad and checked her baggage to large city 
in order to take one of its through trains to her destination from 
such city, but traveled to such city over a different railroad, 
where she purchased a ticket for her destination and exchanged 
baggage checks, without any intent to defraud or deceive de- 
fendant, having destroyed the ticket to the city, and the trunk 
was stolen at the depot where it was first checked, the carrier 
was liable for its loss as an insurer, and not as a mere ware- 
houseman or gratuitous bailee—Caine vs. Cleveland, C., C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co., 185 N. W. Rept. 765. 

Assignment of Error that Conclusion Not Supported by Evidence 

Held Too General: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont) Under rules 
Nos. 23-27 for Courts of Civil Appeals (142 S. W. xii), an assign- 
ment of error that the court’s conclusion of law was contrary 
to the evidence is too general; for an assignment should state 
in what respect the evidence does not support the conclusion.— 
Bean vs. Hinson, 235 S. W. Rept. 327. 

Finding Must Be Supported by Pleadings: 

No issue can be decided that is not raised by the pleadings. 
—Ibid. 

Public Ferryman Liable as Common Carriers: 

Public ferrymen are common carriers, and as such are liable 
as insurers of the property committed to their care, and for 
all accidents, except such as arise from the act of God, or the 
public enemy, or by the willful act of the complaining party, and 
are answerable in damages for any injury or loss resulting from 
their negligence.—Ibid. 


Ferrymen Bound to Provide Proper Facilities: 

Ferrymen are bound to provide proper boats, with compe- 
tent attendants, and to equip them with all other things neces- 
sary and proper for the maintenance of the ferry in an efficient 
state and safe condition.—Ibid. 

Ferrymen Not Liable as Insurer as to Property Retained in Own- 
er’s Control: 

Where the owner of property being transported upon a ferry 
retains control thereof, the ferryman does not assume toward 
the property the strict responsibility of a common carrier, but 
his liability therefor in case of loss is governed by the ordinary 
rules in actions for negligence.—Ibid. 
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Failure to Provide End Gates or Chains Held Proximate Cause 
of Drowning of Mules: 

In a case where, but for the owner’s efforts to make his 
mules pull the hind wheels of his wagon back upon the ferry- 
boat without the ferryboat being fastened to the bank, the wagon 
would not have dragged the mules into the water and drowned 
them, but the accident could also have been avoided had the 
ferryman equipped his boat with end gates, stay chains, bump- 
ers, or other means of preventing animals being transported 
from backing off the boat, held, that the defendant’s negligence 
in operating his boat without such means for preventing acci- 
dents was the direct cause of the accident, for which he was 
liable.—Ibid. 

Custom Held Not to Excuse Operation Without Gates or Chains: 

Where mules were lost off of a ferryboat on which they were 
being transported because of absence of gates or chains thereon, 
the ferryman was not excused by the fact that it was customary 
to operate boats on that river without gates or chains, it not 
being enough that his and other ferries may have carried animals 
safely without these protective measures.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Interstate Carrier Not Liable When Evidence Is All in and Loss 
Not Shown to Be Due to Any Failure of Duty, Though 
Petition Based on Common-Law Liability: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals.) While it may be that, in 
an interstate case, a cause of action can be stated in the petition 
for loss of livestock based merely on the carrier’s common-law 
liability, this merely enables plaintiff to make a prima facie case 
without affirmatively showing how the shipment was damaged, 
and when the evidence is all in, if there is no presumption 
against the carrier or it is manifest that the loss was not in- 
fluenced, affected or brought about by any failure of the carrier 
to perform its duty, there can be no liability—Bragg vs. Payne, 
agent, 235 S. W. Rept. 148. 

Not Rendered Absolutely Liable for Loss or Damage by Carmack 
Amendment: 

The Carmack amendment (U:; S. Comp. St., sec. 8604a, 
8604aa) did not create an absolute liability on the part of car- 
riers for every loss, damage, or injury from any and every 
cause.—Ibid. 

Not Liable at Common Law for Damage to Live Stock from 
Inherent Nature or Infirmity: 

Under the common law a carrier is not liable for damage 
to live stock transported, due to its inherent nature or infirmity, 
and not to any fault on the part of the carrier.—Ibid. 

Not Liable for Delay in Unloading Due to Congesion at Stock- 
yard: 

A carrier of hogs was not chargeable with delay in unload- 
ing hogs due to congestion at the stockyards to which they were 
shipped, a cause wholly beyond its control.—Ibid. 

No Presumption from the Fact that Hogs Are Sick When They 
Arrive at Destination: 

The mere fact that hogs, apparently sound when delivered 
for shipment, arrived at their destination sick with pneumonia, 
raises no presumption of negligence on the part of the carrier.— 
Ibid. 

Not Liable for Death of Hogs from Pneumonia When Not Shown 
Due to Carrier’s Culpability or fault: 

Where the evidence showed that hogs, dying in transit, died 
from pneumonia, and there was nothing to show or raise any 
implication that the pneumonia was due to any culpability or 
default on the part of the carrier, rather than to the inherent 
weakness or physical infirmity of the animals, the carrier was 
not liable, whether the hogs had pneumonia when shipped or 
contracted it while in transit.—lIbid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 
Not Liable for Negligence During Federal Control: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Galveston.) A telegraph 
company is not liable for the negligence of agents during federal 
control, regardless of whether the person injured has a remedy 
against the government.—Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Wal- 
lace, 235 S. W. Rept. 282. 

Federal Control Shown: 

The joint resolution of Congress of July 16, 1918 (U. S. 
Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1919, sec. 3115%,x), the President’s procla- 
mation of July 22, the order of the Postmaster-General of August 
1, 1918, and his General Orders Nos. 2067 and 3380, relating to 
government control of the telegraphs and telephones, show con- 
clusively that the government was in control of a system and 
operating it through the former agents and employes of the com- 
panies in October, 1918, when plaintiff claimed to have been 
injured by negligent delay in delivering a message.—Ibid. 
Resolution of Congress and Proclamation Taking Control of 

Telegraphic System Judicially Noticed: 

The court takes judicial knowledge of the joint resolution of 
Congress (U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1919, sec. 3115%x), and 
of the proclamations of the President and of the Postmaster- 
General thereunder taking control of telegraph and telephone 
systems of the country.—Ibid. 

Not Liable for Negligence During Government Control: 
(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Galveston.) A telegraph 
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company is not liable for damages caused by failure promptly to 
deliver a message while its system was under control of the 
United States government.—Western Union Telegraph Co. ys. 
Stewart, 235 S. W. Rept. 287. 

Mental Anguish Alone Not Recoverable for Delay in Delivery: 

Interstate Message: 

Damages for mental anguish alone are not recoverable, for 
delay in delivering an interstate telegraphic message.—Ibid. 
Mental Anguish for Delayed Delivery of Interstate Message Not 

Recoverable: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Galveston.) Damages for 
mental anguish caused by failure promptly to deliver a telegram 
are not recoverable where the message was interstate.—Western 
Union Telegraph Co. vs. Jones, 235 S. W. Rept. 288. 

Contract to Promptly Transmit Message Held Sufficiently 

Alleged: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) A petition al- 
leging that “R. delivered to the representative and agent of the 
above named defendant company * * * for transmission * * * 
a telegram, * * * ‘Urgent that you meet me tomorrow morning 
at M. Leave on night train sure’-—which the defendant, by its 
representative and agents, undertook to deliver to the ad- 
dressee,” and that such message was not delivered and such 
failure resulted in plaintiff not being employed as attorney in 
certain matter, though meager in stating the contract to properly 
transmit and deliver the message, was sufficient to show an obli- 
gation on the part of the defendant to promptly deliver the 
message and to warrant recovery of damages.—Western Union 
Telegraph Co. vs. Gold, 235 S. W. Rept. 331. 

Notice of Consequences of Failure to Promptly Deliver Message 

Essential: 

While it is not essential that a telegraph company should 
have explicit information as to character of a telegram and of 
the consequences of failure to promptly deliver, still, in order 
to be liable for damages, it must be apprised in some way, either 
from the wording of the telegram or from information by the 
sender, or from the circumstances, that its failure to transmit 
or deliver promptly will probably occasion injury.—Ibid. 
Message Held Notice of Urgency: 

A telegram, “Urgent that you meet me tomorrow morning 
at M. Leave on night train sure—” was itself sufficient to ad- 
vise telegraph company that the message was urgent, and had 
reference to matter of business, and that it should be promptly 
delivered.—Ibid. 

Attorney’s Loss from Failure to Deliver Message Shown: 

Evidence held to warrant finding that failure of defendant to 
deliver telegram resulted in plaintiff’s not being employed as 
counsel and being paid a fee therefor.—Ibid. 

Payment of Fee Not Essential to Recovery for Delay: 

It is not essential to recovery for failure to promptly trans- 
mit and deliver a telegram that a fee be paid for the transmis- 
sion.—Ibid. 

Suppression of Deposition Discretionary: 

The suppression of a deposition is largely a matter of dis- 
cretion with the trial court.—Ibid. 

Refusal to Suppress Deposition Not Error: 

Refusal of court to suppress deposition of witness who re- 
fused to answer cross-interrogatories was not error where the 
answers solicited by the cross-interrogatories were not material. 
—Ibid. 

ON MOTION FOR REHEARING 


No Reversal on Ground of Unethical Conduct: 

A cause will not be reversed because witness in deposition 
refuses to answer cross-interrogatories on the advice of one of 
the parties, who was an attorney, where answers solicited were 
immaterial, as courts cannot reverse as a punishment or to estab- 
lish a precedent in the matter of morals or professional duty in 
the practice of law.—Ibid. 

Suppressed if Material Questions Are Not Answered: 

A deposition will be suppressed on motion if witness re 

fuses to answer material cross-interrogatories.—Ibid. 
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| Miscellaneous Decisions 
| Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Lien Waived When Not Asserted When Pledgee Demanded Prop- 
erty and Brought Replevin: ; 
(District Court of Appeals, First District, Division 1, Cali 

fornia.) A carrier waived its lien, if it ever had any, on rails 

delivered to it, where, on demand for the rails by a pledgee, it 
failed to set up any lien, and when sued in replevin set uP no 
claim of a lien—Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., vs. Trans-Oceanl¢ 

Co., 202 P. Rept. 346. 
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Hearing by Unauthorized Special Examiner Not Reversible, 

Where Not Prejudicial: 

(Supreme Court of Missouri, in Banc.) On writ of review 
from judgment sustaining Public Service Commission’s order, 
held, that any error in appointing the general counsel of the 
commission as special examiner to conduct the hearing of the 
cause would not, if not prejudicial, be reversible.—State ex rel. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. et al. vs. Public Service Com- 
mission of Missouri, 235 S. W. Rept. 131. 

Whether Stopping Interstate Trains Is a Burden on Commerce 

Depends on Adequacy of Facilities Otherwise: 

Whether an order or act of the legislature or a state ad- 
ministrative body, requiring stopping at a certain point of an in- 
terstate train, is illegal interference with interstate commerce, 
depends on whether there are existing adequate local facilities 
at such point, without requiring the additional service called for 
by such order or act.—Ibid. 

Proceeding Reviewable as Suit in Equity: 

On review of a circuit court judgment affirming order of the 
Public Service Commission, the case must be construed as a 
suit in equity, and the Supreme Court may make its own findings 
of fact.—Ibid. 

Passenger Train Service Order Held Justified: 

Evidence held to justify an order of the Public Service Com- 
mission requiring interstate passenger trains to stop at a certain 
station.—Ibid. 

Train Service Order During Federal Control Binding: 

Proceedings before the Public Service Commission to compel 
stopping of interstate trains at a certain station were properly 
brought against both the railroad company and the Director- 
General, then operating the railroad, under act Cong. March 21, 
1918, sec. 10 (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 
1919, sec. 311534j), and the order therein, ordering the trains 
stopped, was a continuing one until lawfully changed, and would 
apply to and bind the railroad company after the termination of 
the period of federal control—Ibid. 

Judicial Notice Taken at Time of Termination of Federal Rail- 
road Control: 

Judicial notice will be taken that the wartime federal con- 
trol of railroads terminated in the first part of the year 1920, and 
that the roads, which had in fact during the entire time been 
operated by the corporation for the Director-General, were turned 
back to the corporation.—Ibid. 

Public Ferrymen Liable as Common Carriers: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Public ferrymen are com- 
mon carriers, and as such liable as insurers of the property com- 
mitted to their care, and for all accidents, except such as arise 
from the act of God, or the public enemy, or by the willful act of 
the complaining party, and are answerable in damages for any 
injury or loss resulting from their negligence.—Bean vs. Hinson, 
235 S. W. Rept. 327. 


TIME LIMIT ON SUITS, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Actions at law, suits in equity, and procedings in admiralty 
arising out of federal control will be barred after February 28, 
so far as the Railroad Administration is concerned. Notice to 
that effect has been given by A. A. McLaughlin, the Administra- 
tion’s general solicitor, in Circular No. 60 of the Division of 
Law, to every carrier the property of which was under federal 


—— at midnight, February 29, 1920. The circular is as 
ollows: 


Section 206 (a) of the Transportation Act, 1920, provides that 
actions at law, suits in equity and proceedings in admiralty arising 
out of federal control may be brought within the periods of limita- 
tion prescribed by state or federal statutes, but not later than two 
years from the date of the passage of the Act. 

.This provision of the Act cannot be waived, and claims on which 
a 4 not been commenced on or before February 28, 1922, will 

rred. 

In cases where settlement has been definitely agreed upon 
and approved by the Railroad Administration (where such approval 
IS necessary under Circulars 10 and 24) before close of business Feb- 
Tuary 28, 1922, settlement may be consummated thereafter. Claims 
se In suit and not definitely settled as above set forth, on or before 
reruary 28, 1922, must be declined. In all suits commenced after 
ebruary 28, 1922, the bar of_the statute must be insisted upon. 

Ci In the case of Ellis vs. Payne, 274 Federal 443, affirmed by the 
ee Court of Appeals October 25, 1921, and petition for certiorari 
a by the Supreme Court of the United States on January 30, 
i 4 the two year and one day provision in the bill of lading was 
held valid and enforceable. The bill of lading limitation must be 
Laisted upon in all cases commenced after the time specified therein. 
in — cases, however, meritorious claims may be adjusted subject 
th all cases, regardless of the amount involved, to the approval of 
€ Railroad Administration, 
. On and after March 1, 1922, suits will be disposed of in the man- 
pond provided herein and in Circulars 10 and 24, and in suits requiring 
Pproval by the administration your law department should advise 


ate suit i i i i 
required. was instituted in addition to the information heretofore 


department took the position that denial by the Supreme Court 


of the United States, on January 30, of the application for a 
be of certiorari in Leigh Ellis vs. Davis, justified the ruling 
ade in the circular. No mention was made in the circular 


In issuing the circular the Railroad Administration’s legal 
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of the fact that the Ellis case had been docketed in the Su- 
preme Court in a writ of error. This fact was called to the 
attention of Mr. McLaughlin and he answered in effect that he 
did not regard the fact that the case had been docketed on 
a writ of error as particularly favorable to Leigh Ellis. 

Ordinarily attorneys regard a case that has been brought 
to the court on a writ of error as being in as good strategic 
position as one brought on writ of certiorari, although issuance 
of the writ of certiorari would indicate that, on its face, the 
case brought up in that way was regarded by the Supreme 
Court justices as a matter of great moment, else they would 
not. give the case treatment the parties litigant might demand 
as a matter of law right. Denial of the writ of certiorari, in 
this case, has been regarded generally as meaning no more than 
that the court deemed it unnecessary to have the case before 
it by two methods. In other words, that the case having been 
brought up on a writ of error, it would be duplicating work to 
have it brought on certiorari. Had the case not been brought 
up on a writ of error, denial of certiorari would leave the law 
as declared by the lower court stand as the law of the land on 
the subject covered by the decision of the higher of the two 
lower courts. So long, however, as the case brought up on 
error remains undisposed of, the law in the matter will remain 
in doubt. The Railroad Administration, however, is proceeding 
on the assumption that it is warranted in announcing that it 
will plead the statute of limitations in every case sought to 
be begun in the courts after the lapse of two years. 

The law, as construed by the courts and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, will work a hardship on those who have obtained 
orders of reparation from the Commission on shipments mov- 
ing during federal control in the last three or four months as 
to which the Railroad Administration has not made a definite 
decision that it will not pay. <A greater hardship will fall on 
those who obtain such orders during the current month. They 
will have to proceed upon the assumption that the Railroad 
Administration will not pay and file suits practically the minute 
they obtain orders of reparation. Those who may obtain or- 
ders of reparation during the last week of February will almost 
certainly be deprived of any opportunity to obtain money from 
the Railroad Administration unless it agrees to pay. Promises 
of that kind are rare. Generally Mr. Finerty, who has charge 
of such matters, is of the opinion that the Commission was in 
error when it holds that reparation should be made. 





DELIVERY OF FRUIT AT NEW YORK 


Fruit and vegetable shippers from ‘California and New York 
joined in the complaint of the American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers’ Association against the American Railway Express 
Co. and the Erie Railroad, No. 12680, hearing on which was held 
before Examiner John B. Keeler in Chicago, February 3. The 
cause of the complaint, as outlined by C. R. Marshall, attorney 
for the association, was the issuance, effective February 27, 1921, 
by the express company, of supplement No. 12 to their tariff, I. 
C. C. No. A2095, cancelling the provision for absorbing the Erie 
Railroad’s local rate for transferring carloads of fruits and 
vegetables from the Jersey City Express Terminals of that road 
to piers 20 and 21 of the Fruit Auction Company on the Man- 
hattan side of the North River. This resulted, according to Rob- 
ert Cumming, manager and secretary of the complaining asso- 
ciation, who testified, in the assessment of the full local rate 
of $51 per car, from Jersey City to Manhattan, on shipments of 
fruit sent by members of his organizations to New York from 
‘California, in addition to the $4.28 a hundred pound rate in effect 
via express to the Jersey City terminal. This $51 charge, he 
said, had been absorbed by the American Railway Express Co., 
and its predecessor, the Wells-Fargo Co., since 1917, and the 
refusal to continue this absorption constituted, in his opinion, a 
discrimination against California fruit as a commodity and 
against that state as a point or origin, when compared to other 
points accessible to New York via other routes. 

Mr. Cumming said that shipments to the New York auction 
company via express by members of his association dropped 
from 414 cars in 1920 to 287 in 1921, and he attributed this fall- 
ing off to the change in the express company’s practice in ab- 
sorbing the cross-river railroad charge. 

It was also pointed out that the express company had, since 
the effective date of the above mentioned supplement, insisted 
on consignees accepting delivery on the Jersey side, which ne- 
cessitated the issuance of a new bill of lading in order to ship 
the fruit via Erie to the Manhattan piers. This, according to 
Mr. Marshall, constituted an added burden on the shippers and 
he asked leave to amend his complaint specifically to cover that 
practice and to pray for relief from it. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Volume and Characteristics of Railroad Traffic (Continued)—Third Lesson in the Course Written 
for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph. D., Professor of Transportation 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania—(Copyrighted) 


It is not merely accidental that the three great traffic areas 
—the East, the South, and the West—are almost identical with 
the three great classification territories that will be described 
in subsequent lessons. They are less dissimilar than in the 
past, but they continue to be separated by traffic differences as 


DIAGRAM NO. S = PERCENTAGE OF TONNAGE ORIGINATING ON LINE CONSISTING OF MINERALS, 1919 
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well as by physical conditions and natural geographical bound- 
aries. It was noted in the preceding lesson that they differ as 
to the volume and density of their freight traffic and the length 
of haul. They differ also as to the trainload, the average num- 
ber of ton-miles of revenue freight per train-mile in 1919 being 
770.43 in the East, 602.41 in the South, and 519.99 in the West. 


DIAGRAM NO. 6 = PERCENTAGE OF TONNAGE ORIGINATING ON LINE CONSISTING OF FARM PRODUCTS, 1919 
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The trainload everywhere has increased rapidly in recent years, 
the average for the entire class I railroad system having ad- 
vanced from 483.74 in 1915 to 630.93 in 1919. The average re- 
ceipts per ton per mile in the three traffic territories were 0.914, 
0.873 and 1.098 cents, respectively. The freight ratios or per- 
centages of total operating revenues derived from the freight 


service of class I roads under federal control in 1919 were 68.17 
per cent, 69.27 per cent, and 69.41 per cent, respectively, in 
Eastern, Southern and Western territory. Their respective oper. 
ating ratios or ratios of operating expenses to total operating 
revenues were 88.3 per cent, 86.9 per cent and 80.8 per cent. 

The dangerously high operating ratios in each of the 
three major traffic regions are significant, because they indicate 
that operating expenses have reached a position with respect 
to operating revenues which cannot be permanently maintained, 
Under normal prewar conditions it was generally held that rail- 
road operating ratios should not exceed 70 per cent. Yet un- 
official returns indicate that for the class I railway system of 
the United States as a whole the operating ratio in 1920 was 93.4 
per cent. An increase of 71.58 per cent in operating revenues 
in the years 1916 to 1920 was accompanied by an advance of 
141.71 per cent in operating expenses, and by a drop in the 
average return on the book values of railroad property from 
6.17 per cent in 1916 to 2.64 per cent in 1919, and 0.33 of 1 per 
cent in 1920. The distribution of each dollar of railway oper- 


DIAGRAM NO. 7 = PERCENTAGE OF TONNAGE ORIGINATING ON LINE CONSISTING OF MANUFACTURES, 1919 
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ating revenue in the years 1912 to 1920, among labor costs, 
locomotive fuel, materials, supplies, and miscellaneous taxes, 
loss and damage, injuries to persons, insurance, depreciation 
and retirements, hire of equipment, and joint facility rents and 
return on investment, is graphically shown in diagram No. 4, 
which was prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
The nature of the freight tonnage carried in the three major 
districts differs widely, as is shown in the following table:, 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS I LINES BY 
DISTRICTS IN 1919 


(In Percentages) 
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The high tonnage groups in the eastern district are the 
minerals and manufactures, for in this district are located the 
nation’s greatest coal mines and industrial centers. In the 
South the mineral and manufacturing ratios are lower than in 
the East, although here, as elsewhere, the mineral tonnage is 
predominant. Its agricultural and forest products’ tonnage are 
relatively heavier than in the East, for the South is more largely 
a farming country and its yellow pine forests are still the coun- 
trys leading source of lumber. The western railroads, as a 
whole, are even less dependent on minerals and manufactures, 
although the tonnage of the former is greatly in excess of any 
other group of commodities. The West embodies the country’s 
greatest grain fields and fruit orchards, live stock ranges, and 
feeding grounds, which result in unusually high ratios for agri- 
cultural and animal products. Its Pacific coast forests contain 
more standing timber than any other timber district in the 
world, and, together with the forests of the Southwest, give to 
the western railroads a ratio of forest products second only to 
the southern district. Indeed, the absolute volumes of their 
forest product tonnage exceeds that of the southern lines by 
over 36,000,000 tons. 

The three primary territories or traffic areas into which the 
railroads naturally fall are so large that they may, as was done 
in the preceding lessons, readily be subdivided in greater detail. 
Thus, the traffic conditions in New England differ somewhat 
from those in other parts of the eastern district. New England 
has no fuel, and few raw materials other than granite, marble 
and lumber; and much of the coal and lumber received at the 
largest New England markets is delivered by coastwise carriers. 
As is shown in diagram No. 5, the mineral tonnage of the two 
principal New England lines is relatively small in comparison 
with that of the other eastern lines there listed. Diagram No. 
6, moreover, shows that their agricultural tonnage is relatively 
small. 

The outstanding feature of New England traffic is the rela- 
tively large volume of manufactures and merchandise trans- 
ported. Diagram No. 7 shows that 24.7 per cent and 24.8 per 
cent, respectively, of the tonnage of the two New England lines 
listed consists of manufactures, while for the eastern roads as 
a whole the corresponding ratio is 18.6 per cent. The freight 
hauls in New England, moreover, are short, and the passenger 
traffic yields a larger share of total operating revenues than in 
any other section of the country. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford obtains over 40 per cent of its total operating reve 
nues from its passenger traffic, while the passenger traffic ratio 
of the eastern district as a whole is 22.4 per cent. 

The tidewater coal carriers also are a distinct group within 
eastern territory. They transport an enormous volume of coal 
from the eastern coal fields to their seaboard coal terminals, 
and, as is illustrated by the Philadelphia & Reading, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western in diagram No.5, their mineral ratio is unusually high. 
There is a similar, but smaller, group of ore carriers that trans- 
port iron and coal between the ports of Lake Erie and the iron 
and steel districts of western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 

The large railroads running east and west through eastern 
territory are frequently referred to as the eastern trunk lines. 
Their freight traffic is more diversified than that of the coal 
carriers because they not only carry a heavy mineral tonnage, 
but they serve the great industrial centers of the East, they 
provide the principal eastern outlet for the farm products of 
the West, and they are especially interested in the foreign trade 
of the trans-Mississippi valley and the interior of the eastern 
territory. 

The railways in the western territory operating to the west 
and north of Chicago and St. Louis in the chief grain-raising 
states of the country, known as the “granger” lines, radiate to 
and from the great primary grain markets and central live stock 
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markets of the central and northern sections of the Mississippi 
valley, and differ from western railways generally in that they 
have an unusally large volume of grain and live stock traffic. 
Al the same time the larger cities of this region, which originally 
became great as central markets for farm products, are gradu- 
ally becoming the centers of manufacturing industries, so that 
the granger roads are carrying a growing volume of manufac- 
tures. 

The lines in southwestern territory which either serve the 
Gulf ports or are more distifictly tributary to St. Louis or Mem- 
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phis, also handle much grain and live stock, but some of them, in 
addition, swell their agricultural traffic with a large volume of 


southwestern cotton. They have a relatively larger mineral and 


lumber tonnage than the granger lines, but their tonnage of 


manufactures is smaller. ; 


To the west of the granger and southwestern regions—but 


overlapping them—are the transcontinental railways. They han- 


dle the long-haul transcontinental traffic between the Pacific 
coast terminals and the central western and eastern sections of 
the United States, much of the traffic moving between these 
regions and the Rocky Mountain states; a certain amount of 
overland foreign trade; and much local traffic on the Pacific 
slope, in the mountain states, and in the trans-Mississippi val- 
ley. The twofold grouping into which these lines fall—the north- 
ern and the southern transcontinental lines—depends mainly on 
their physical location. Their traffic differs only in detail and 
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carried by all of the class I railways in the United States aq. 
vanced 20.7 per cent and the number of ton-miles increased 43,1 
per cent. 

(2) American railroads, with few exceptions, depend more 
largely on their freight than on their passenger traffic for the 
bulk of their earnings. 

(3) Their freight tonnage is mainly bulk traffic. Minerals, 
farm, live stock and forest products, for the most part, are in- 
herently bulky, and are especially adapted for delivery in carload 
lots; and American business is usually conducted on such q 
large scale that even manufactures and merchandise frequently 
move in large units. Not less than four-fifths of all rail traffic 
moves in carload lots, and not infrequently whole trainloads of 
a single commodity are transported. 

(4) The average freight haul is unusually long in the United 
States. The typical haul of all the railways regarded as qa 
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does not show a distinct northern and southern territorial group- 
ing. 

The traffic conditions throughout southern territory are more 
uniform than those of the eastern territory, and yet, as is shown 
in the accompanying diagrams, the traffic of individual lines 
varies considerably. There are those that connect the Mississippi 
valley with the Gulf ports; those that operate throughout the 
South and connect the southern and eastern territories; some 
that carry cotton to the south Atlantic, and others to the Gulf 
ports; some that have an unusually large volume of lumber 
traffic; and others that obtain a large mineral tonnage in the 
iron and coal districts of Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and the Virginias. 


Although the conditions of railroad freight traffic vary in 
different parts of the United States, certain characteristics that 
stand out prominently through the entire country may be readily 
summarized: 


(1) The total volume and density of freight traffic is amaz- 
ingly large in all traffic regions mentioned and, until the indus- 
trial depression became severe, it increased rapidly, although 
irregularly. In the years 1914 to 1920 the total number of tons 
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single system has grown from 260 miles in 1914 to 313 miles in 
1919. It is more than three times the haul in countries such 
as Germany, Great Britain or France. 

(5) American freight car capacities are unusually large. 
The average capacity of all freight cars in 1919 was 41.9 tons, 
and, while the average for coal cars was 48.9, many ranged from 
50 to 90 tons. In Europe a 10-ton “truck” is in common use and 
a 20-ton “wagon” is regarded as large. The actual number of 
tons hauled per loaded car in the United States averaged 29. 
tons in 1920. 

(6) The trainloads of American railways are three and four 
times those of European lines. The character of much of the 
freight carried in the United States, the use of large cars an 
powerful locomotives, the long distances to be covered, the large 
scale business methods, and the practice of concentrating maDY 
of the great staples such as grain, live stock and cotton 
central markets before shipment to their final markets has el 
couraged heavy trainloads. The average trainload of freight 02 
class I roads in 1920 was unofficially reported as having been 
in excess of 700 tons. The tidewater coal carriers sometimes 
haul trains consisting of 100 cars of coal averaging from 7,500 
to 7,600 tons, gross, car and contents. 
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The NATCHEZ ROUTE is specializing in reliable service. Its 
schedules coordinated with those of its connections assure continuous through 
movement. Absence of large terminals en route eliminate delays at inter- 
change points and a complete system of passing reports enables us to give 
you prompt information about the movement of your freight. 


If you are moving freight between SOUTHEASTERN and SOUTH- 
WESTERN points it will pay you to investigate the service via this new. 
direct route. 

Route from the West via M. K. & T., K.C. S., S. P., T. & P. or St. L. 
S. W., Shreveport, La., St. L. S. W., Stamps, Ark., Frisco or Mo. P., Hope, 
Ark., care Natchez Route. 


Route from the East via L. & N.-Mobile or Southern Railway Hatties- 
burg, care Natchez Route. 


| 
MR. SHIPPER:— 


Traffic Department Representatives: 
Carroll H. Smith, C. G. Lang, W. S. Cornell, H. R. Whiting, R. E. McGrath, 


General Agent, Commercial Agent, General Agent, General Agent, Commercial Agent, 
419 Palmer Bldg. 902 City Bank Bldg. 511 Insurance Bldg. 622 Insurance Bldg. 330 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Mobile, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Oklahoma, Okla. Kansas City, Mo 


TIME LOCKS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 
offer the safest mechanical security, but 


greater security is rightly placed in the The House of Real Service 


strong character and established repu- POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
tation of a business. TEXAS AND MEXICO 


‘ : IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
Our integrity cannot be tampered with. STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE CoO., INC. WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 


FOURTH AVE. AND SIXTH STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 


PORT OF NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


GENERAL STORAGE, DISTRIBUTING, RECONSIGNING 


Forwarding Department for handling EXPORT & IMPORT Shipments 
Tota Department to Co-operate in Freight Distribution 


For “SERVICE” write or wire 
APPALACHIAN CORPORATION (Inc. of Louisiana) 


" 5 MEME PF . MAGID, President 
PUBLIC & U S. GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSES South eam... poe South Front and Erato Streets 





San Francisco Warehouse Co., san fone ett nia 


We make a specialty of distributing pool car shipments and warehousing merchandise of 
every description at San Francisco. 


Write us with reference to your San Francisco business. 












THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. As i 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate tr ation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions —— to practical traffic 
roblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by miail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 


authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 

Private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 

served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 

traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 

situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers 


Department, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Traffic Service 


9 ce wee 


War Tax on Shipments “Arriving” at Destination Prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1922 

Illinois.—Question: Relative to the repeal of 1918 act, im- 
posing tax on charges for transportation service, effective 
January 1, 1922. 

Treasury Decisions 3255 and 3256 hold that tax shall not 
apply in cases where charges are “collect” on shipments made 
before but arriving at destination on or after January 1, 1922. 

Literally, it would appear that the language “arriving at 
destination” would preclude a saving of the tax on shipments 
arriving at outer yards, held for inspection and disposition, 
upon which charges are not payable until after inspection and 
disposition is arranged for. 

Take, as example, a car of grain shipped from point of 
origin December 27, consigned to shipper’s order, notify John 
Doe, Chicago, Ill., which arrived at Bensenville, Ill., (C. M. & 
St. P. Ry., outer yard) at 12 noon, December 31. Notice of 
such arrival is served upon the consignee, but in all cases the 
cars are brought to Galewood Yard for inspection, being avail- 
able for inspection generally within 12 to 24 hours after arrival 
at Bensenville. Due to late arrival on Saturday and the sub- 
sequent Sunday and holiday, the lading could not be inspected 
until Tuesday, January 3. In other words, it could not be dis- 
posed of and sent to its final or actual destination within the 
Chicago district until after midnight, December 31. 

We shall be glad to be advised whether a definite ruling 
on the point of whether or not the tax should be assessed in 
this instance may be obtained. 

Answer: While no doubt a literal interpretation of the 
statement in Treasury Decision No. 3255 that the tax does not 
apply in cases where the charges are collect on shipments made 
before, but arriving at destination on or after January 1, 1922, 
would preclude the saving of the tax, yet in view of the prior 
statement that cases will arise where the transportation service 
will be only partially performed before January 1, 1922, and 
the fact that on the same shipment, if charges were prepaid, 
the tax would be applied, we are of the opinion that the date 
on which the transportation service is completed and on which 
the charges are due and payable, rather than the moment at 
which the shipment arrives in the terminal yards at destination 
determines the question as to whether or not the tax must be 
paid on the shipment. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that, under the above state- 
ment of facts, the tax is not collectible for the reason that the 
transportation service had not been fully completed prior to 
January 31, 1922, nor were the freight charges due and payable. 

If the facts covering a specific shipment are submitted to 
the Treasury Department a definite ruling can be obtained. 

Liability of Carrier Under Clear Receipt 

Virginia—Question: A shipment originating in Germany 
was not examined or repacked at Baltimore. A new bill of 
lading was issued for the same shipment to a point constituting 
an interstate movement, and, upon arrival at destination, con- 
cealed damage was noted by the consignee. 

Kindly advise whether, in your opinion, the ocean or the 
inland carriers are responsible for the damage and to what ex- 
tent. If there is a ruling by the Commission or court decision 
on a movement of this character, kindly quote specific reference 
thereto. 

Answer: Where goods are injured in transportation the 
burden is on the plaintiff, in an action for damages, to show 
that the goods were in good condition when delivered to the 
carrier, that is, that the bad condition complained of resulted 
while the goods were in the carrier’s possession. No presump- 
tion exists that the goods were in good condition when delivered 
to the carrier. Where, however, the bill of lading recites that 
the goods were received in apparent good condition, the burden 
of proof is on the carrier to show that they were not in good 
condition when received. 

As the shipment did not move on a through contract of 
shipment, the ocean carrier is not liable for damage occurring 
after the goods were delivered to the inland carrier, and there- 
fore the shipper must elect which carrier to sue. If the des- 
tination carrier proves that, notwithstanding the clear receipt 
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given by it, the goods were not in good condition when received 
by it no recovery may be had against that carrier and an action 
against the ocean carrier would then be necessary in order to 
recover. 


Damages—Measure of, Where Injured Goods Are Sold by 
Consignee 


Delaware.—Question: Some time since we made shipment 
of a carload containing steel pipe to a point in Kansas. On 
arrival of the shipment a number of pieces of this pipe were 
damaged to the etxent that they could not be used by us on 
that operation or on any subsequent operation and, in our opin. 
ion, were of no value except as scrap. We, therefore, disposed 
of the damaged material to the best advantage and entered 
claim against the transportation company for the actual cost of 
this pipe, plus the freight charges, which were prepaid, less the 
amount received for the damaged material. 


The transportation company admits liability, but after con- 
siderable correspondence they claim that, inasmuch as they at 
times have use for pipe of this description, they should have 
been given the privilege of saying what disposition was to be 
made of the damaged material. They further claim that their 
company could have used it to advantage and would have been 
willing to allow us the market value on similar material. This 
would have increased the salvage and reduced their oss, as the 
amount received for the damaged material was about one-third 
of what they claim they would have been willing to give for 
this pipe. 

Our claim was for $564, and their final advice that they 
are willing to adjust for $200 and should we see our way clear 
to amend to these figures settlement will be made immediately. 
Otherwise, all papers wil be returned to us for any action which 
we may desire to take, which, as we see it, means action in court. 

Can a carrier egally decline payment of a just claim on 
the ground that they were not given the privilege of disposing 
of the salvage, if the claimant disposes of same and makes 
allowance in claim for the full amount received with proof to 
that effect? 


Answer: Where goods are injured in transportation it is 
the duty of the consignee or owner to accept the shipment, even 
though damaged, and to handle as best he can to minimize the 
damage. 

While the burden is upon the consignee to prove the amount 
of his damage, if the consignee has used diligence to obtain 
the best price from the sale of the injured goods, we do not 
believe that the fact that he might have obtained a better price 
from a particular party would affect the measure of damages. 


Tracer as Notice of Claim 


Massachusetts.—Question: In the issue of The Traffic 
World dated Nov. 12, 1921, I note you replied to “Tennessee” 
that you know of no decision which holds that a mere request 
on the part of the shipper that carrier trace a shipment con- 
stitutes a notice of claim. 

I have in mind shipments moving by express. Shortly after 
the Cleveland meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
President Taylor of the American Railway Express Company 
issued a notice to his various agents that a written request for 
tracer would constitute a notice of claim. 


I have since verified this and, as a matter of fact, the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company have adopted a standard form 
for shippers to use when requesting tracers, which contains 4 
proviso that, in the event the express company is unable to 
prove delivery, such a notice would be construed as a notice 
that claim would be entered, and that the limitation of time 
for presenting the claim would date from the time they receive 
advice from the express company that the goods cannot be 
located. I would ask if the above does not cover an affirmative 
decision with regard to tracer requests constituting a notice 
of claim. 

Answer: If a carrier is willing to accept a tracer and treat 
it as a notice of claim, apparently it may do so, but under the 
decisions of the courts, with one or two exceptions, a tracer 
does not constitute notice thereof and the failure to file a claim, 
even though the carrier has been requested to trace the ship- 
ment, has been held to be a defense to the carrier. 


Routing—Duty of Carrier to Forward via Cheapest Available 
Route 


lowa.—Question: A shipper receives shipments of nursery 
stock (dormant) from various New England points destined 
Shenandoah, Ia., principally from Manchester, Conn., and ship- 
ments are delivered from this particular town to N. Y. N. H. & 
H. unrouted. Shipments invariably move via some standard 
rate route and consignee insists on carriers protecting differ 
entrial rates. I understand the Commission’s ruling on unrouted 
shipments, but nursery stock is perishable and especially during 
the winter months. Would this not seem unreasonable to _— 
such shipments via the differential routes on such a class 0 
freight? The consignee says they purposes instruct the shipper 
not to route shipments so differential route rates will have to 
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be protected. Has the Commission ruled on a matter of this 
kind? 

Answer: We know of no opinion or ruling which would 
permit or authorize carriers to deviate from the rule that un- 
routed shipments must be forwarded via the cheapest available 
route because of the more or less perishable nature of commod- 
ity shipped. 

Carload Rate for Carload Service 


New York.—Question: On February 3, 1921, one of our 
construction men connected with a sub-office returned 19,000 
pounds of roofing material from Greenville, S. C., to Atlanta, 
Ga., and upon his request the Southern Railway furnished him 
the car in which to load same from private siding. 

The shipment was described on the bill of lading, as one 
car roofing material, 19,000 pounds, and upon checking over the 
freight charges assessed we note that a saving of $44.45 would 
have been accomplished had the shipment been billed as a less- 
than-carload shipment at the less-than-carload rate as per the 
attached copy of caim form. 

We have had considerable correspondence with the claim 
department and the general freight department of the Southern 
Railway System, but have been unable to convince them of the 
justice of refunding the amount which we feel is overcharged, 
although we have referred them to their ferry car tariff, which 
provides that a car will be furnished to a shipper’s siding for 
loading of shipments of 12,000 pounds or more to one station 
and one consignee. 

The railway authorities claim that less-than-carload ship- 
ment must be marked and, inasmuch as every package in this 
shipment was not marged with consignee’s name and destina- 
tion, we are not entitled to the less-than-carload rate. Although 
they claim that rule 6, section 1, of the Southern Classification, is 
their authority for the assessment of the caroad rate, it is a 
known fact that even if the individual items were specified, the 
carrier’s agent would not have checked each individual item 
for verification of its mark. 

Can you cite some ruling or law favorable to our argument, 
as we certainly feel we should be entitled to the cheaper basis 
of rate and charges? 

Answer: The Commission has, in its opinion regarding the 
question as to whether or not a given shipment was or was not 
entited to the carload rate, particularly emphasizing the fact 
that, in making less-than-carload shipments, if the shipper orders 
a car for loading but wants the carrier to treat his shipments as 
an L. C. L. shipment, and not as a carload shipment, he must 
comply with the marking rules of the classification, Therefore, 
unless a shipment is properly marked or occupies the visible 
capacity of the car, making marking unnecessary, or a notation 
is made on the bill of lading or such other notice as would be 
sufficient to call the attention of the farrier to the fact that a 
less-than-carload shipment is intended, the carload rate may 
properly be applied. 

Liability of Shipper to Consignee for Unreasonable Freight 
Charge 

Louisiana.—Question: During May, 1920, we ordered a ma- 
chine from a firm in Boston, Mass., showing routing as simply 
“freight.” The shipper shipped this machine in July, 1920, by 
a freight forwarding company, which carried it in a consolidated 
car to Chicago, and there it was delivered to the C. B. & Q. for 
forwarding to New Orleans. 

The delivering carrier assessed freight from us at the rate 
from Chicago to New Orleans in effect September 13, 1920, date 
on which the forwarding company delivered the shipment to 
the C. B. & Q. Later the delivering carrier rendered an under- 
charge bill of $64, representing advances paid by the C. B. & Q. 
to the forwarding company. They quote Item 10 of C. B. & Q, 
general rules G. F. O. No. 3457-H as their authority for disre- 
garding rule 8 of the classification. 

Will you please advise if C. B. & Q. G. F. O. 3457-H is a legal 
tariff on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if 
the C. B. & Q. have the right to advance charges to the for- 
warding company? 

Secondly, if the shipper had the right to forward the ship- 
ment by a forwarding company, if charges when routing this 
way are twice as much, than if shipment were routed via com- 
mon carrier? 

Thirdly, if the delivering line can force the consignee to 
pay overcharges resulting from error of the shipper in mis- 
routing? 

Fourthly, of charges from Chicago to New Orleans should 
be based on the rates in effect prior or subsequent to the in- 
crease under Ex Parte 74? 


Answer: Item 10, C. B. & Q. G. F. O. 3457-H, I. C. C. 14090, 
carries the following clause: ‘Charges directly incidental to the 
transportation of freight may be advanced to connecting rail- 
ways, shippers, transportation companies, warehouses or storage 
houses, but only on such freight as, in the estimation of the 
agent, is worth in excess of the freight and charges at forced 
sale. The cost of the articles shipped, or any part thereof, must 
not in any case be advanced. Drayage other than between depots 
will not be considered a transportation charge.” 


It is true Rule 8, Consolidated Freight Classification, pré 
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vides that no such charges will be advanced by the carrier to 
a shipper or an agent of a shipper, but inasmuch as the C. B. & 
Q. have published their individual rules and filed the same with 
the Commission we would understand the same to be operative, 
regardless of the classification provision to the contrary. 

We assume from your statement that had the shipper billed 
your machine direct from Boston to New Orleans it would have 
cost approximately one-half the freight charges that accrued 
when the same was forwarded by a forwarding company, as this 
shipment was. You ask us to advise if the shipper had the 
right to use the forwarding company instead of billing direct, 
While a forwarding company who receives goods for transit, 
issues, bills of lading, makes contracts in his own name with z 
railroad company for carriage, is, as to a person with whom he 
contracts for the delivery of goods, a common carrier and liable 
as such, if you instructed the shipper to forward your goods 
in the most economical manner and he failed to do so, or if 
you gave no shipping instructions and he of his own choice 
sought the services of a forwarding company, and in so doing 
caused an unreasonable excess in freight charges to you, our 
view is that this matter should be handled by you with your 
shipper on the basis of your private contractual rights. 

The carrier has no interest in the dispute where the mis. 
route was caused by either the shipper or the consignee. It 
is entitled to its lawful freight charges applicable via the route 
the shipment moved and may collect same from either the con- 
signor or consignee. 

There being no “in transit” arrangements on a shipment 
moving carload into Chicago, there taken possession of by the 
consignee, and .thence forwarded by such consignee from Chi- 
cago, your shipment must be treated as a new consignment from 
Chicago and subject to rates in effect on the date it was re 
ceived by the carrier for forwarding to New Orleans. If for- 
warded from Chicago after August 25, 1920, it is subject to the 
Ex Parte 74 increase. 

Reconsignment—Only One Change in Destination Permitted 

Ohio.—Question: A shipment of lumber moving from A to 
C and was billed from A to B, and reconsigned at B to C. Car 
arrived at C. Consignee requested car delivered on arrival at 
C, to his customer, who was located within the switching limits 
of station C. Carrier now claims that they are entitled to the 
industrial switching charge to siding of delivery. 

If car had been billed from A to C, car could have been 
delivered to siding without any charge, but they claim, inasmuch 
as car was reconsigned in transit, that it was not entitled to be 
switched without the industrial switching rate. Car was not 
placed on team track for delivery on arrival, as instructions 
placed prior to arrival of car to be delivered to customer’s 
siding. Is the carrier’s contention correct? 

Answer: The trouble with this shipment is that it had two 
changes in destination, the first at B calling for a change in 
the destination from B to C; the second, while car was in tran- 
sit to C, calling for delivery: at D (this destination being the 
private siding of the ultimate consignee). Rule 5 of the Uni- 
form Reconsigning Rules, paragraph (a), provides that only 
one change in destination will be permitted, except that if the 
consignor, consignee or owner requests a subsequent change, 
necessitating movement of the car, the shipment will be treated 
as a reshipment from point of reforwarding, and will be charged 
at the tariff rate therefrom, plus reconsigning charge. 

Applying this rule to your case, the one change in destina- 
tion authorized under rule 5-a, was that occurring at B. The 
“subsequent change, necessitating movement of the car,’ was 
that involved in changing the movement from consignee at 
C to the consignee’s customer at D, even though the consignee 
and his customer were located in the same general destination. 
The subsequent change involved a movement of the car, which 
would not have been made had it been unloaded by the col- 
signee at C. 

The result is that this extra movement, caused by the “sub- 
sequent change” is treated as a reshipment from point of re 
forwarding. The point of reforwarding, we understand to be 
that where the course of the car was changed from the route 
which would have taken it to consignee at C, to the route leat 
ing to the consignee’s customer. The switching charge from 
this point to the customer’s place of unloading is properly 4P 
plicable. 


GREAT NORTHERN BONDS 


The Great Northern has been authorized by the Commission 
to issue $30,000,000 of general mortgage 514 per cent gold bonds, 
to be sold at not less than 93% per cent of par and accru 
interest, the proceeds to be used for capital purposes. Thé 
company represented that in oder to serve the public adequately 
and safely, it was necessary for it to make expenditures during 
the calendar year 1922 for the following purposes: Payment 0 
$15,000,000 loan to the United States; redemption of $2,800,000 
of first mortgage bonds of the Minneapolis Union Railway Co.; 
purchase of equipment, $4,170,000; and additions and _ better 
ments, $7,215,000; making a total of $29,185,000. In order to 
provide funds for the above purpose the company will issue 4? 
sell the bonds. 
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CHICAGO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Firms nationally known and abroad are not those that have 
confined themselves to a limited territory but unceasingly have 
searched for new territory in which they found a demand for 
their product or in which a demand could be created. To most 
business men the idea of branching out into new fields appears 
to be too great an undertaking, principally due to the belief that 
it requires much capital and distraction of their attention re 
quired at the main headquarters; yet a vast amount of busi- 
ness is lost in various sections of the country, because of local 
competition, especially the greater expense in freight and delay 
in deliveries. 

The opportunity today to increase your field is better than 
it ever was. Means of transportation are being improved con- 
tinually, communication is better, and organized trade associa- 
tions of every nature, intermingling and assisting one another, 
and a generally broader manner of conducting business, all act 
as material aid in the project of establishing branches. But the 
one most important factor is the modern merchandised ware- 
house. This institution has done more in the way of serving 
as a branch for distant firms, because, without any outlay, a 
manufacturer, jobber, or broker simply consigns a certain amount 
of his stock to the selected warehouse, best located to serve the 
prospective trade. With the facilities of a reliable merchandise 
warehouse, orders are filled accurately and promptly, so that 
whether your headquarters are in New York or San Francisco, 
you are in the same position with the local competitor. 

To branch out using a merchandise warehouse as your dis- 
tributing station neither requires investment in real estate, bind- 
ing yourself with long leases, or the carrying on your pay-roll 
a number of various kinds of employes. During dull seasons 
when your stock is low your expense drops, so that, in most 
cases, the carrying cost is less than at your own plant, which 
is a fixed expense whether or not the’ space is fully occupied at 
all times. 

Merchandise warehouses are usually located on railroads, 
which can render the most adequate service in receiving and 
delivering of freight of every nature. The buildings are so con- 
structed as to reduce the fire hazard as much as possible. Haz- 
ardous merchandise is isolated from the less risky kind, thereby 
giving the warehouse patron fire protection at the lowest possible 
rate. The modern buildings, as a rule, are sprinkled and equipped 
with the best watch and fire alarm service. The floor load ca- 
pacity is usually of the heavy type. You will also find late de- 
vices for the handling of heavy freight, trained able-bodied men, 
large loading and unloading platforms. 


Chicago can boast of having some of the finest merchandise 
warehouses in the country, due to the important geographical 
position as a distributing point, commonly known as the great 
central market. It is the greatest railroad center in the world. 
It has over one hundred miles of water front. Surrounded by 
fertile and thriving agricultural sections, vast commercial, in- 
dustrial, and financial activity, as well as numerous other ad- 
vantages, make it indispensable as a point of distribution. There 
are also a number of other projects planned, such as The Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence waterway, and the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf waterway. It can easily be realized what the consumma- 
tion of these projects will mean to Chicago shippers. With its 
unlimited resources, Chicago has made the greatest stride in 
area, population, and various other activities because of the in- 
trinsically valuable position. 

The writer, with over twenty years of merchandising ex- 
perience and now operating the Crooks Terminal Warehouses in 
Chicago, had the pleasure to observe the actual success of a great 
many firms which entered the central and western field, using 
Chicago as their supply branch and a competent merchandise 
warehouse as the distributor. Saving alone in freight expense is 
a vital factor; shipping the stock into the warehouse as a car- 
load, at a carload rate and re-shipping in less than carload lots 
at the less than carload rate. Many of the well located ware- 
houses enjoy the L. C. L. shipping facilities, enabling them to 
make such shipments to any trunk line without the expense and 
disadvantages. of carting. Through rates on various food and 
staple products are also enjoyed, permitting the shipper to stop 
his freight at Chicago for a period of from six to twelve months, 
then shipping beyond at the through rate of freight. 

The modern merchandise warehouse will receive goods, store 
and re-ship them, prove a great saving in freight expense, issue 
negotiable receipts which may be used as collateral, in some 
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a 
cases advance money on the stock in storage, if necessary rent 
floor space by the month or year with or without labor present. 
ing to one the opportunity to establish himself with practically 
no investment. 

H. D. Crooks, 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses, 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 30, 1922. 


REFUND OF WAR TAX 


Editor The Traffic World: 
In regard to the refund of tax on transportalion charges, 
section 1316, of the revenue act of 1921, which reads: 


All claims for the refunding or crediting of any internal revenue 
tax alleged to have been erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, 
or any penalty alleged to have been collected without authority, or of 
any sum alleged to have been excessive or in any manner wrongfully 
collected, must be presented to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
within four years next after payment of such tax, penalty or sum. 

Under regulations of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, all claimants 
who have claims pending on or after January 1, 1922, or who file claims 
on or after January 1, 1922, for refund of tax on _ transportation 
charges, must file such claims on U. S. Treasury Department Form 46 
(to which this certificate must be attached), with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., within four years from time tax 
was paid, claim being barrcd by statute of limitaticns if received 
after such time. 


I think the average claimant in handling claims on which 
tax is involved with the overcharge, will find this more burden- 
some for refund of tax on transportation charges than has ever 
been put to the claimant before. For an example, a short time 
ago we filed a claim for $37.40 against one of the carriers and 
we are in receipt of a check today for $37.34. The six cents tax 
was deducted from the $37.40 and we were sent a form by the 
carrier with whom we filed claim regarding the six cents tax, 
which is to be sent to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., for collection. Anything to cause a lot of 
red tape and burdensome to the claimant who has been over- 
charged by the carrier for which he files claim including war 
tax. 

The writer looks at it in this way: The transportation com- 
panies or the government, whoever initiated this proposition, 
could have made it a little more convenient for the claimant 
than the way they are handling matters now, under section 1316 
of the revenue act as stated in this letter. The writer figures 
that there would have been no harm in filling out the form for 
the tax, but this form could accompany claim at the time it 
was sent to the carriers and they could have paid the full amount 
of claim, and in turn could have got their money from the gov- 
ernment on presentation of the forms filled out and paid by 
them to their claimants. The average claimant is not going to 
send to Washington for an overcharge of a few cents on wal 
tax and by letting this small item go will mean a good many 
thousand dollars that rightfully belong to the claimants that will 
not be paid on account of the amounts being so small and s0 
much red tape to go through for the small amount of war tax 
it looks to us like different arrangements could have been made 
so the claimants could have got the war tax that was rightfully 
due them, without this extra filling out of papers to be sent to 
Washington, D. C. 

W. M. Dutton & Sons Company, 
C. J. Olson, Traffic Manager. 
Hastings, Neb., Jan. 25, 1922. 


EXPRESS COMPANY SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

With reference to letter dated January 10 written by E. L 
Williams, traffic manager of the Southern Drug Co., and pu! 
lished in The Traffic World of January 21, 1922: Treating this 
in general, there are two important questions for consideration: 


_ _First—Is it proper for an express company to limit its hours of 
pickup service? 
Second—If so, what should the limit be? 


As to the first, speaking for the American Railway Express 
Company, we have approximately 20,000 vehicles engaged 12 
pickup and delivery service. The districts covered by these 
vehicles are necessarily well defined and arranged to permit calls 
being regularly made on shippers who use express service daily, 
with sufficient leeway to take care of special calls. The wage 
of express employes are fixed by the government through the 
Labor Board and an eight-hour day with punitive overtime 
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provided. These facts are sufficient, I believe, to explain the 
reasonableness of a time limit for pickup service. 

As to the second question, the limit adopted by this com- 
pany is five p. m. and the eight-hour day again applies. Further, 
many business houses close at that hour or shortly thereafter, 
and if the limit were changed to six p. m. or later, it would 
cause a duplication of service, as many firms would not be agree- 
able to pick up between five and six. Railroad freight houses close 
universally at four p. m., or earlier, and the five p. m. limit allows 
a reasonable time for the preparation of express after freight 
shipments have been prepared and started on their way to the 
freight houses. The express company accepts business at its 
depot offices at all hours such offices are open, so that the ship- 
per is not deprived of service if his shipments are of sufficient 
importance to warrant being sent to the depot offices, which are 
as a rule located at or near passenger stations, and therefore are 
reasonably convenient. 

The adoption of the plan suggested of alternative express 
rates with and without wagon services would without doubt tend 
materially to reduce the efficiency of the express service and 
would result in congestion at the larger cities and require stor- 
age facilities much in excess of those now maintained and would 
involve storage charges. Further confusion would be caused 
from the fact that shippers would not know the wishes of con- 
signees as to manner of delivery. If one studies the reasons for 
the growing demand for store-door delivery of L. C. L. freight, 
he can quickly realize the impracticability of the suggestion 
made. 

The attention of our local operating people has been called 
to this complaint and I have no doubt they can make some ar- 
rangement with the Southern Drug Company whereby its ship- 
ments can be moved without delay and without involving a later 
pickup than we now give. 

J. H. Butler, Manager, Loss and Damage Dept., 
American Railway Express Co. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1922. 


COMPETITION BY GOVERNMENT 


Fditor The Traffic World: 

I have just read your editorial headed “Competition by Gov- 
ernment,” and cannot refrain from expressing to you my com- 
mendation of it. You are everlastingly right. The railroads 
should fight, and fight openly, every effort to subsidize, directly 
or indirectly, any system of transportation with which they com- 
pete. Their reluctance to do so implies either a lack of knowlege 
of the extent of the public interest in the matter, or a determina- 
tion not to meet the issue openly. It is obvious from the reports 
which occasionally seep out through underground channels from 
Washington, that they are actively engaged in preventing the 
passage of legislation detrimental to their interests. They are 
probably strong enough in Washington to influence legislation 
in their favor. But what good does this course of action do 
them? The killing or defeating of any proposed legislation which 
they deem detrimental to themselves is immediately taken up by 
the press generally, who are ever alert to damn the lobby system 
of controlling legislation, with the result that public opinion of 
ihe railroads becomes worse and worse as time goes on. What 
the carriers should do is to get out in the open and fi,ght. The 
publicity they get in this manner will certainly be more favor- 
able to them than that which is received through the practice 
of lobbying for what they want. They will make enemies, of 
course, but they will make a whole lot more friends. The worid 
loves a sincere fighter. Let them do battle in the open and they 
will be surprised at the volume of cheering emulating from the 
side lines. ; 

The railroads today are an efficient transportation medium. 
If there is any subsidizing to be done why not do it in their 
favor? To subsidize a system of transportation which is in direct 
competition with our steam railroads is unjust, morally and 
economically. The biggest tax payer in the United States today 
is the American railroad. A subsidized water transportation 
will naturally participate in direct competition with the rail lines. 
There is only one way to raise the funds necessary to pay a sub- 
sidy and that is by taxation. You, therefore, have the spectacle 
of compelling one branch of transportation capable of self support 
supporting through taxation its competitor who is unable to sup- 
port itself. The American merchant marine is a striking example 
of this. The railroads were taxed hundreds of millions of dollars 
to create it. To put this fleet in the coast to coast trade through 
the Panama Canal in direct competition with our railroads, is 
giving the railroads the rawest kind of deal. To top that off 
by permitting vessels the use of the Panama Canal free, is rub- 
bing salt on the raw spot. Why transfer the canal tolls from 
the shoulders of the transportation medium that uses it, and 
where it rightfully belongs, to the shoulders of the railroads, 
through taxation? Why make one industry pay the running ex: 
penses of its competitor? If the carriers permit Lasker, of the 
Shipping Board, to slip this over on them without a fight, they’ll 
deserve all they get, and believe me, they’ll get all they deserve. 

The same situation prevails today with respect to our high- 
ways. They are built and maintained by the county and state 
out of public funds raised through taxation. The railroad is 
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the biggest tax payer; consequently the good roads which this 
country has today were largely paid for by them. Free of charge, 
the motor truck, in direct competition with the rail lines, sails 
blissfully over the highways largely built and maintained by 
the railroads. -We have a striking example of this in this locality, 
A splendid cement paved highway 18 feet wide parallels a steam 
line for a distance of 10 or 12 miles, two small towns being 
located on it. I do not believe the steam line is getting 5 per 
cent of the traffic between these two towns and Ft. Wayne tha, 
it handled 5 or 6 years ago. The motor truck carries it all, 
This particular railroad pays in the neighborhood of $100,000 
annually to this county in taxes. In the last six years it paid 
enough to construct that splendid highway. What has been 
its reward? The public has turned it over to its competitors 
without charge, thereby enabling the competing truck line to 
deliver its freight at a cost below that of the rail line, the raj] 
lines losing the business. 

The injustice of this thing is apparent to any one who will 
take the time to study it out. It is my honest opinion that the 
railroads have a splendid chance again to place themselves high 
in the public estimation by bringing this fight into the open and 
acquainting the public with what is being done, or attempted, 
to compel them to operate under a handicap which, to the rail. 
road, spells but one thing—disaster. That is as certain as death 
or taxes. 

; E. J. Lennart, Traffic Manager, 
Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Co. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Jan. 25, 1922. 


MOTOR TRUCK COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the January 28 issue of The Traffic World, under the 
caption, “How to Meet Truck Competition,” I note that Mr, 
Tadlock advocates the use of the local passenger train to ex- 
pedite less-than-carload traffic which would otherwise fall to 
the motor truck. 

The local passenger train is operated for the accommoda- 
tion of the traveling public, who desire to make short trips; 
also it is operated to eliminate the necessity of through limited 
trains making stops at small outlying towns and villages. 

Would Mr. Tadlock like to board a local passenger train for 
a point, say, forty miles from Jonesboro, at which the fast train 
does not stop, and make stops every few miles at small stations, 
waiting there while one baggage man and a station agent un- 
load from one to three tons of rush package freight, and 
switch out a car of stock or so? I am afraid there would bea 
complaint about passenger service. 

It is very evident that the railroads must take some action 
to save this business, if they desire to save it, but surely not at 
the expense of the traveling public. 

Chas V. Colvin, Traffic Manager, 
The Briggs Company. 
Lansing, Mich., Feb. 1, 1922. 


FREIGHT OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Freight claims for overcharge in transportation charges are 
a continual source of annoyance and expense both to shipper 
and carrier, and a more thorough cooperation between the ship- 
per and the carrier would tend to eliminate a considerable per- 
centage of such claims, and would also tend to create a consid 
erably better feeling than exists today between the shipping 
public and the railroads. 

The causes of overcharge claims are many and varied and 
may, when properly diagnosed, revert directly or indirectly to 
either shipper, carrier, or consignee. 

A shipper should use extreme care in marking his consign 
ment both as to legibility, correct name and complete address 
and street address if known. These markings should stick out 
like the proverbial sore thumb and should be put on in such 
way as to eliminate all chance of erasure or obliteration, or of 
becoming detached in transit due to friction with other pack 
ages. 

All old marks, names and addresses should be erased oF 
completely destroyed when old boxes or cases are used. Wher 
such conflicting markings are allowed to remain on old col 
tainers the result is usually fatal to proper and prompt trans 
portation and correct delivery. A shipper can readily see how 
his negligence or carelessness in this respect might easily cause 
his consignment to become delayed, astray, lost or mis-delivered, 
cause the accrual of additional freight or storage charges, and 
possibly cause the loss of a customer. ? 

Another cause of many small overcharge claims is shippers 
failure to properly describe their shipments so that they may 
be properly classified and correct rate charged as in the case of 
shoe linings, described on bill of lading as cotton piece goods 
or vice versa, and certain acids, oils, and dyes, of which there 
are many varieties, with numerous descriptions and trade 
names. Practically every commodity that may be shipped by 
freight today will be found listed, described and classified among 
the eighteen thousand or more items contained in. the new 
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LIST OF DIRECT PORT CONNECTIONS 


A Harbor Made to Order 


Los Angeles has expended $8,000,000 on waterfront improvements and has 
voted an additional $4,500,000 for further improvements. 


The United States Government has expended approximately $6,000,000 on 
the breakwater for the outer harbor, jetty work and dredging in the inner har- 
bor, and has appropriated $984,300 for other improvements. 


Los Angeles harbor has nearly 40,000 feet of wharves, of which more than 
13,000 feet are owned by the City of Los Angeles. 



















The City owns and operates five transit sheds having a uniform width of 
100 feet and a combined length of 4,430 feet. 


Ships can enter Los Angeles harbor from the open sea with safety in all 
seasons of the year and in any weather. 


Write for Illustrated Book, Port Maps and Harbor Information 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 


EDGAR McKEE, President ; 
SUITE 33, CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, U. S. A. 





The Leading Port on Puget Sound 





The efficiency of an ocean terminal is best proven by 
the satisfaction of the steamship operators and shippers 
who use its facilities. In less than a year since PIER 
ONE began operations TACOMA has become the leading 
Port on Puget Sound according to government statistics, 
and the future is the brightest in her history. 


Under all conditions we give Service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


612 Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 
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Consolidated Freight Classification, which is on file and open to 
public inspection at all freight stations, and reference to this 
publication by the shipper would in many cases enable him to 
properly describe his freight shipment so that it could be 
promptly and correctly classified and rated by the freight agent. 

In issuing a bill of lading, legibility and care should be the 
watchword, and a shipper should realize and consider the fact 
that this document is a contract of carriage with the carrier 
and under which a slight error, or even a mis-spelled word, 
may result in extra service and an expensive overcharge, loss of 
sale or financial loss or damage to consignee by delay or non- 
delivery. 

A shipper or manufacturer handling or dealing in a spe- 
cific product is usually familiar with freight rates and routes 
and is frequently better informed than some inexperienced 
railroad agents. If his goods are sold f. o. b. destination, it is 
natural to assume that he knows what his transportation cost 
is going to be. If goods are purchased f. o. b. shipping point, 
then the consignee should, of course, know what the transpor- 
tation cost will be to him, which means that the shipper or con- 
signee has in his possession information as to rates, routes, or 
traffic conditions which possibly may not be in possession of, 
or may, in the press of business, be overlooked by the forward- 
ing agent, and this information or any other information which 
might be of assistance should be transmitted to the forwarding 
freight agent at time of making the bill of lading. Cooperation 
of this kind would prevent many expensive overcharge claims, 
particularly claims for overcharge on account of misrouting. 

If a shipper has knowledge of a route via which the low- 
est through rate or lowest combination of rates may be applied 
then he should certainly incorporate this information in his bill 
of lading for the benefit and guidance of the freight agent. Al- 
though there is little or no excuse on the part of a freight agent 
for lack of knowledge as to rates to local points or through 
joint rates, for which he has tariffs on file, he cannot possibly 
be expected to know the various combination rates to distant 
points when there is no through rate, and a glance at a map 
of the United States railroads, or reference to a railway guide 
publishing a list of over 80,000 freight stations, will readily en- 
able any one familiar with shipping or railroad transportation 
to perceive and appreciate the situation in regard to combina- 
tion rates. 


A shipper usually knows long in advance to what point he 
is going to send his shipment and has time and opportunity to 
obtain such information as he may desire in regard to rates, 
routes and transit privileges, but a freight agent’s time is lim- 
ited in this respect. He may possibly have some advance notice 
of carload freight, but seldom has any advance notice of 
less carload shipments and his first knowledge of the latter, 
and sometimes the former, is when the bill of lading contract 
is placed before him to sign in his capacity as agent for the 
carrier. If he is an agent of major experience he will know 
just what action to take to get the shipper’s goods to their des- 
tination via the correct route and with a correct assessment 
for transportation, and with the chances for errors and over- 
charges reduced to a minimum. But should the railroad agent 
or bill clerk be one of little experience or with little knowledge 
of traffic matters and transportation conditions, then the 
chances of the shipment reaching destination in fulfillment of 
the contract in a reasonable time and with proper charges, are 
naturally reduced and in many cases cooperation on the part 
of the shipper in line with conditions mentioned would be of 
great assistance to a forwarding agent, and would prevent 
many of the misunderstandings and errors which result in over- 
charge claims. 


In other words, one hundred per cent or the highest pos- 
sible percentage of service efficiency on the part of the carrier 
cannot possibly be expected or rendered without at least a cor- 
responding percentage of cooperation on the part of the shipping 
public. Silas H. Campbell, Chief Clerk, 





MISQUOTATION OF RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I refer to the letters you have been publishing in regard 
to the misquotation of freight rates. 

I think the carriers should be held responsible for the 
rates they quote. It quite often happens that the freight rates 
mean a sale or the loss of a sale and where the rate charged 
the consignee is higher than the one that was quoted him, 
when he made his purchase, he will collect the difference from 
the consignor, and in many cases this results in a loss to the 
shippers. 

I think the carriers should be responsible for the rates that 
they quote and that there should be a law compelling carriers 
to reimburse the shippers in the event that the rate charged is 
higher than the one that was quoted to him, the amount which 
the carriers should be required to refund being the difference 
between the freight at the rate charged and the freight that 
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would, have been charged-had the rate originally quoted by the 
carriers been used. 
I consider this to be the fairest method of adjusting dis. 
rutes that arise when rates have been misquoted. 
Philip S. Bartlett, Traffic Manager, 
The Brockway-Smith Corporation. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 30, 1922. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

A great many questions of interest are discussed in The 
Open Forum and, as all discussions are supposed to be of real in. 
terest to traffic men, it might be well to say that real traffic 
men are not interested in such suggestions as penalties and 
fines for carriers making misquotations of rates, especially where 
no damage results. 

Instead of thinking up useless ideas to increase the ef. 
ficiency of the rate departments, etc., of our carriers, and insist- 
ing on the railroads acting as their traffic managers with plenty 
of penalties for mistakes, it would be a substantial contribution 
to the equipment of a great many industrial concerns if they 
could see their way clear to engage the services of competent 
traffic managers. 

Railway rate clerks are kept so busy by the element who 
find plenty of time to take up space in a valuable publication 
that their efficiency is impared. If any of them should become 
industrial traffic managers they would be likely to depend on 
their “own ability and take the consequences of their failures. 

J. C. Sloss. 

Moorestown, N. J., Jan. 25, 1922. 
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J. J. MeTague has been placed in charge of the newly 
opened office of the Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., at Buffalo, 
as local manager. 

R. J. Tozer has been appointed general agent for the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, at Pittsburgh, vice W. W. Scully, who died. 

J. P. Southerland, former head of the passenger and mail 
section of the Shipping Board, has been appointed eastern pas- 
senger agent for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, at New 
York, in connection with that company’s new passenger-and- 
cargo service between New York and San Francisco, via the 
Panama Canal. 

B. Anderson has been appointed ticket agent and S. L 
Graves, assistant ticket agent, at the newly established indi- 
vidual ticket office of the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific railways, at Jackson, Miss. 

George R. Forster has been appointed traveling freight agent 
for the Atlantic Coast Line, at Philadelphia. J. R. McLendon, 
former traveling freight agent for that line at Columbia, S. C 
has been transferred to Greenville, S. C. 

The Sacramento Northern Railroad has announced the fol- 
lowing changes: R. D. Williams has been appointed traffic man- 
ager, in charge of freight and passenger traffic, at Sacramento, 
succeeding Z. T. George, who resigned to become assistant man- 
ager of the Luckenback Steamship Company, at San Francisco. 
J. J. Harris has been appointed general passenger agent at Sac- 
ramento. : 

The Central of Georgia has announced the following ap 
pointments: J. R. Herrington, traveling freight agent, Macon, 
Ga.; J. Y. Bruce, commercial agent, Athens, Ga.; H. G. Sullivan, 
commercial agent, Montgomery, Ala., and W. C. Hurst, contract 
ing freight agent, Macon, Ga. 

The Columbus & Greenville Railroad Company announces 
that E. J. Lawler is appointed freight claim agent, with office 
at Mobile, Ala., vice J. H. Patterson. resigned. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company al- 
nounces that Bert J. Lawless is appointed traveling freight agent 
with office at Newark, N. J., and James C. Gross is appointed 
traveling freight agent at Pittsburgh, vice Mr. Lawless. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Application of business principles to the management of the 
railroads is the only way in which their problems can be solved, 
according to Isaac Born, commerce attorney of Indianapolis, Ind., 
who spoke before the Traffic Club of New York, January 31, at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, on “The Transportation Problem 
from the Industrial Standpoint.” Solving the problem, accord: 
ing to Mr. Born’s method, would mean the return to the rail- 
roads of control over their own employes, the acquiring of & 
disposition on the part of railroad executives to adjust matters 
of wages as well as matters of rates by means of “across the 
table conferences,” and the furnishing to the carriers by shi? 
pers of “sound business advice and suggestions toward efficien’y 
in the matter of operation and rate construction.” The effect * 
the legal restrictions which now hedge in the operation of ™ 
railroads is to make “mere automatons” of railroad officials, ¥* 
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Born said, but the situation can be improved if the carriers and 
the, shippers “apply to themselves the command ‘to go to work’ 
and cease depending on third persons to do what it is the busi- 
ness of the shippers and the carriers to do.’ Songs and stories 
by Miss Bobby Besler, daughter of W. G. Besler, president of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, entertained the members. 

Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, and R. M. Calkins, vice- 
president of the C. M. & St. P., were the speakers at the meet- 
ing and installation of officers of the Traffic Club of Kansas City, 
January 10. The following are the club’s new officers: Presi- 
dent, John D. Yates, assistant general freight agent, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad; vice-presidents, Charles D. Dooley, traffic mana- 
ger, Peet Brothers Manufacturing Co.; R. F. Atwood, division 
freight agent, C. R. I. & P.; secretary-treasurer, Peter J. Rose, 
general agent, C. I. & W.; directors, George H. Hamilton, general 
freight agent, Missouri Pacific; Charles W. Miller, traffic man- 
ager, Swift & Co.; Oscar H. Poehler, traffic manager, Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co.; W. D. Wells, traffic manager, W. S. Dickey Clay 
Manufacturing Co.; L. E. Ayer, general agent, Canadian Na- 
tional-Grand Trunk System; Fred B. Blair, traffic manager, Hoy 
land Flour Mills Co.; M. A. Gray, traffic manager, H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co.; E. G. Woodward, general agent, passenger de- 
partment, C. M. & St. P. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will be 
held at the Statler Hotel, February 7. Newly elected officers 
will be installed. Addresses will be delivered by Francis G. 
Blair, superintendent of public instruction, state of Illinois, and 
Frank L. Eversull. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold its annual dinner 
and dance at the Hotel Rennert, February 7. Elisha Lee, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, and M. C. 
Byers, president of the Western Maryland Railroad, Baltimore, 
will be the speakers. The membership of the club has increased 
from 202, in December, 1920, to over 500 at the present time. 





The annual banquet of the Traffic Club of New England 
will be held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, February 14. Henry 
A. Palmer, editor, The Traffic World, Chicago, and James M. 
Curley, mayor-elect of the city of Boston, will be the speakers. 





Practical information and advice was given to the members 
of the Pacific Traffic Association at the regular meeting, Janu- 
ary 24, in San Francisco, by H. M. Remington, assistant man- 
ager of the traffic bureau of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. The subject of Mr. Remington’s talk was “The Organi- 
zation of an Industrial Traffic Bureau,” and he spuke at length 
on methods and means of building such an organization. Guy 
Wold, editor, “Pacific Industries,” spoke on the federal reserve 
system. 





Officers elected by the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, at the 
annual meeting last week, were as follows: President, Charles 
L. Kennedy, assistant general freight agent, C. M. & St. P.; vice- 
presidents, W. H. Perry, general traffic manager, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.; George A. Upton, general agent, B. & O.; ‘secretary, 
W. W. Gibson; treasurer, L. H. Caswell; directors, W. H. Perry, 
Paul Scheunemann, S. A. Eddy and George V. Thomson. 


FREIGHT BUREAU INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Officials of the Intermediate Rate Association have advised 
the Commission that the association is vitally interested in the 
investigation to be conducted by the Commission in response to 
the Senate resolution directing an inquiry into the operation of 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, according to the docket in 
the case. 

J. A. Ford, secretary of the association, wrote that “the In- 
termediate Rate Association is very deeply interested in this in- 
vestigation and would like io be represented at any hearings that 
may be held.” A similar letter was received from Karl Knox 
Gartner, counsel for the association. When asked about the mat- 
ter, Mr. Gartner said: 

“It is understood that this resolution grew out of certain 
cross-examination of railroad witnesses at the Chicago hearing in 
the intermountain rate case, November 17, 1921, in which it was 
shown that the eastern trunk lines originating westbound trans- 
continental business, in joining in the transcontinental all-rail 
rates proposed would sacrifice approximately 150 per cent of their 
revenue on iron and steel from Pittsburgh that they otherwise 
would receive if traffic moved via the canal route. 

“In casting about for a motive to justify such a rate policy on 
the part of the eastern lines, it is suggested that possibly the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau, controlling all the transconti- 
nental lines, was in position to control routing of eastbound busi- 
ness, which condition might not be possible if there was not an 
association of these transcontinental lines. 

“This concert of action may have been used as_a club on the 
eastern lines and the investigation was directed by the Senate, 
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no doubt, for the purpose of determining whether or not such a 
condition, if it does exist, is a healthy one in American raj). 
roading.” 

J. H. Johnston, traffic manager of the Oklahoma Cotton Seq 
Crushers’ Association of Oklahoma City, Okla., in a letter to the 
Commission relative to the investigation, said after telling of ay 
experience he had had in attempting to get a rate of 56 cents oy 
cottonseed oil from Oklahoma mill points to New Orleans, tha; 
“the general impression is justified that these freight bureaus ar 
now maintained by the carriers largely for the purpose of acting 
as a check upon the proper and reasonable recommendations of 
some of the individual lines.” 

Mr. Johnston said he had asked for a reasonable rate on cot. 
tonseed oil from and to the points mentioned at a time when the 
rate was 65.5 cents. In September, 1921, he said, the matter was 
taken up at a subrate committee hearing at Oklahoma City a 
which most of the Oklahoma lines were represented. He said the 
sub-committee agreed on the 56-cent rate. On November 23, 1921, 
he said, he was advised that the Southwestern Freight Bureay 
committee had recommended a rate of 59.5 cents. He said that 
rate was worthless and that he decided to go to the Commission 
for relief. 

It is understood that shippers who are interested in the jp. 
vestigation wish to ascertain whether or not the Transcontinep. 
tal Freight Bureau blocks individual lines from making effective 
rates which they would apply if their decision were not overruled 
by the Bureau. 







LUMBER PENALTY CHARGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Arguments that consumed the whole day were made Feb. 
iuary 1 on No. 11818, American Wholesale Lumber Association 
vs. Director-General et al., and the related suspension case 
caused by the schedules of the Cloverleaf and other railroads 
in the middle west proposing to cancel the $10 a day penalty 
charge on lumber held for reconsignment more than the free 
time of forty-eight hours. Arguments were made by R. C. Jones, 
Joseph E. Davies and E. A. Haid for the so-called transit lumber 
shippers, George N. Brown for the National Retail Lumber Deal. 
ers’ Association, and intervening lumber interests who objected 
to the elimination of the penalty, and George R. Allen and 
A. P. Humburg for the railroads generally, H. W. Middletor 
for the Cloverleaf and other railroads desiring to take off thc 
penalty, and John F. Finerty for the Director-General, whose 
interest was to prevent an order of reparation in the event the 
Commission should decide against the penalty. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau § 


A drop from 439,982 in the period January 8-15 to 396,192 
in the period January 15-22 in the average daily number of 
surplus cars in good order (a decrease of 43,790 cars) was re 
ported this week by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 147,187; ven 
tilated box, 1,474; auto and furniture, 10,448; total box, 159,109; 
flat, 12,742; gondola, 129,072; hopper, 54,927; all coal, 183,999; 
coke, 4,542; S. D. stock, 19,215; D. D. stock, 1,464; refrigerator, 
7,580; tank, 601; miscellaneous, 6,940. 

The average daily shortage was 517 cars, made up of 19) 
tox, 292 refrigerator, 26 flat, 7 hopper, and 2 S. D. stock cars. 


RAILROAD VALUATION 


In a report on the Artesian Belt Railroad the Commission 
found its value to be $443,281 as of June 30, 1917. ‘The line ex 
tends from Macdona to Christine, Tex. 

The property of the Central Union Depot and Railway Co. of 
Cincinnati was valued at $670,808 for the wholly owned and used, 
$300,000 for owned but not used, and $424,870 for used but not 
owned. The date of valuation was June 30, 1915. 

The Butler County Railroad Co., as of June 30, 1916, was 
valued at $907,490. It operates in the northeastern part of 
Arkansas. 

The Commission has issued a valuation report on the prop- 
crty of the New York, Ontario & Western and leased properties 
as of June 30, 1916. It found the final value of the property 
wholly owned and used to be $34,495,193; value of properties 
leased, $10,556,177, and value of total used property, leased and 
owned, $45,051,370. 

Control of the carrier is vested in the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford through ownership of a majority of the capital stock. 
The Commission said the carrier had issued a total of $103,131, 
409.64 in stocks and bonds and other long-term debts. Of this 
amount, $88,245,982.84 was outstanding on date of valusit 
Of the securities outstanding, .$58,113,982.84 are in common stock, 
$4,000 in preferred, and $30,128,000 in funded debt. ty 

The Commission has fixed the final value of the sag 
of the New Mexico Central Railroad Company, as of June °" 








Mississippi, as of June 30, 1915, at $4,470,534. 
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Baltic Scandinavian 


Fast Freight Service 
TO 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, Hango, 
Copenhagen, Danzig, Reval, . 
Malmo, Libau and Helsingfors 


U.S. S. B. A-1 Steel Steamers Carrying U.S. Mail 


FROM NEW YORK 
S.S. Eastern Cross Sailed 
S.S. Eastern Star Sailed 
S.S. Eastport . February 25th 
(Now Receiving Pier 22, Brooklyn) 


Through Bills of Lading to all Baltic and Scandinavian Ports 
When shipping to Baltic Ports specify 


G USQUEHANNA 


Steamship Company, Inc. 


2 Stone Street New York City 
Phone Bowling Green 2953-8 


S. L. BURGESS & CO., Agents 


928 Lafayette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2972 


ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 


Mobile: Gulfport=Pensacola 
SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 


From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 


We Solicit General Cargo 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 


J {From Gulfport Feb. 2nd 
SISTER GUN l From Mobile Feb. 6th 


{ Due Pensacola Feb. 10th 
1 Due Mebile Feb. 14th 


{ Late Feb.-early Mar. Loading Mobile 
land (or) Pensaco‘a and (or) Gulfport 


BREMEN 
Due Mobite Jan. 31st 
BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
CEAV AMAGEE . oo. sccccccvees Due Mobile late Feb. 


AVONMOUTH AND CARDIFF 
§{ Due Pensacola Feb. 10th 
| Due Mobile Feb. 14th 
ABERDEEN 
Due Mobile Jan. 31st 
Late February, early March 
LONDON AND HULL 


{Dee Feb. 10th-15th. Loading Gulfport 
land (or) Mobile and (or) Pensacola. 
Late February 


AFOUNDRIA 


ABERCOS 


WILDWOOD 


AFCUNDRIA 


WILDWOOD 
A-1 STEAMER 


MAIDEN CREEK 
A-l STEAMER 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 
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Freight Service 


WHITE STAR DOMINION LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE LEYLAND LINE 
RED STAR LINE WHITE STAR LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
FROM 


Portland, Me. 


AMERICAN LINE 


New York 
Boston Montreal 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Galveston 
TO 


Avonmouth Danzig 
Southampton Gibraltar 
Antwerp Genoa 
Hamburg Naples 


International Mercantile Marine Co. 


A. C. Fetterolf, Freight Traffic Manager 


- D. Roth, Gen. Western Freight Agt. T. 0. Martin, N. W. Freight Agt. 
327 South La Salle Street, Metropolitan Life Bullding, 
Chicago, tinols, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. J. McConnell, Southwestern Freight A 
1101 Locust —— St. Louls, Mo. 


Norfolk 
Mobile 

New Orleans 
Brunswick 


London 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Glasgow 


Australia 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 


J 


New York, | Broadway 
Boston, 84 State St. Galveston, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
Montreal, McGill Bidg. “Norfolk, Flatiron Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. rlouston, Cotton E Bidg. 
Baltimore,. Chamber of Commerce Mobile, Ala., Liners. 
_ Toronto, {008 Reyal Bank Bldg. Portland, Me., {| india Street. 


a “Ship by Water’ 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


, Hibernia Bank Bidg. 

















Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Portland, Astoria, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Thru bills of lading issued to San Diego, Oakland, Stockton and 
Sacramento, California; Hawaiian and Far East Ports; 
Grays Harbor and Puget Sound, Wash. 








For Rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
15 Moore Street, New York 


Telephone, Bowling Green 7394 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
39 South Street Drexel Building Oliver Building 


And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma ; 































































































REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An increase of 17,398 in the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight was reported by the railroads to the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association for the week 
ended January 21 as compared with the preceding week. The 
total for the week was 738,275 cars as compared with 720,877 
cars in the preceding week. In the corresponding weeks 
of 1921 and 1920, the totals were 708,658 and 804,866, respectively. 

Loading of grain and grain products increased from 50,187 
cars in the week ended January 14 to 52,181 cars in the week 
ended January 21; live stock loading decreased from 36,165 to 
31,961 cars; coal loading increased from 159,245 to 164,091 cars; 
coke loading increased from 7,258 to 7,267 cars; forest products 
loading increased from 48,490 to 50,328 cars; ore loading de- 
creased from 4,451 to 4,269 cars; loading of merchandise, L. C. 
L., increased from 205,545 to 213,642 cars and miscellaneous 
loading increased from 209,536 to 214,536 cars. 

The loading by districts for the week ended January 21 and 
in the corresponding week of 1921 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 10,035 and 6,579; 
live stock, 3,011 and 3,961; coal, 37,637 and 45,223; coke, 1,707 
and 1,448; forest products, 5,542 and 7,378; ore, 687 and 890; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 58,969 and 43,230; miscellaneous, 61,486 
and 51,506; total, 1922, 179,074; 1921, 160,210; 1920, 190,375. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,823 and 
2,374; live stock, 2,929 and 4,184; coal, 46,823 and 47,354; coke, 
3,613 and 5,680; forest products, 2,763 and 3,196; ore, 916 and 
2.473; merchandise, L. C. L., 43,610 and 35,266; miscellaneous, 
43,796 and 43,710; total, 1922, 147,273; 1921, 144,237; 1920, 162,- 
168. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 250 and 181; 
live stock, 60 and 118; coal, 21,383 and 19,130; coke, 185 and 440; 
forest products, 1,082 and 1,097; ore, 71 and 100; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 5,230 and 4,624; miscellaneous, 2,722 and 1,731; total, 
1922, 30,983; 1921, 27,421; 1920, 31,046. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,546 and 3,- 
160; live stock, 2,187 and 2,351; coal, 23,061 and 23,933; coke, 
488 and 541; forest products, 15,734 and 13,207; ore, 588 and 1,- 
163; merchandise, L. C. L., 36,238 and 33,017; miscellaneous, 
30,539 and 32,838; total, 1922, 113,481; 1921, 111,010; 1920, 128- 
514. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 14,823 and 
13,925; live stock, 9,792 and 10,217; coal, 9,440 and 6,587; coke, 
900 and 1,488; forest products, 13,941 and 13,506; ore, 477 and 
950; merchandise, L. C. L., 24,175 and 22,741; miscellaneous, 26,- 
428 and 26,496; total, 1922, 99,976; 1921, 95,820; 1920, 108,257. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 14,536 
and 14,879; live stock, 11,512 and 12,736; coal, 21,321 and 20,- 
942; coke, 226 and 282; forest products, 4,788 and 3,639; ore, 
767 and 1,896; merchandise, L. C. L., 30,123 and 27,609; miscel- 
laneous, 29.461 and 29,618; total, 1922, 112,734; 1921, 111,601; 
1920, 123,848. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,168 and 
5,209; live stock, 2,470 and 2,151; coal, 4,426 and 5,010; coke, 
148 and 110; forest products, 6,478 and 6,108; ore, 763 and 433: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 15,197 and 15,082; miscellaneous, 20,104 
and 24,256; total, 1922, 54,754; 1921, 58,359; 1920, 60,658. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 52,181 and 47,- 
107; live stock, 31,961 and 35,718; coal, 164,091 and 168,179; coke, 
7,267 and 9,984; forest products, 50,328 and 48,131; ore, 4,269 
and 7,905; merchandise, L. C. L., 213,642 and 181,569; miscel- 
laneous, 214.536 and 210,065; total, 1922, 738,275; 1921. 708,658; 
1920, 804,866. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The American Cotton Oil Company has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 13438, the Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Director- 
General, Atlanta & West Point et al. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau and the Producers’ 
and Manufacturers’ Protective Association have been permitted 
to intervene in No. 13268, Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Illinois Central et al. 

The Menominee Chamber of Commerce has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 12313, Michigan Traffic League vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. 

The order in No. 11442, Traffic Bureau of the Douglas, Ariz., 
Chamber of Commerce and Mines vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has 
heen medified so as to become effective March 8 instead of 
February 21. 

Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Evansville Packing Company, Green- 
wald Packing Company end Jones & Lamb Company have been 
permitted to intervene in No. 13107, the National Live Stock 
Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

On petition of the respondent carriers the Commission has 
postponed until March 15 the effective date of its order of 
October 21, 1921, in No. 4844, export bill of lading. 
was originally made effective February 15. 

The Califoinia Redwood 
Lumber Company have been permitted to intervene in No. 13314, 
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West Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs: Abilene & Southern 
et al. 


The Commission has modified its order authorizing the Bur. 
lington to sell $30,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds 
so as to require the company to sell the bonds at not less than 
92% per cent of par and accrued interest instead of at 89% 
per cent. 


On petition of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway, the 
Commission has. reopened No. 11860, Montana rates and fares, 
in so far as it relates to the fares and charges of that carrier, 

The Commission, on consideration of the petition filed by 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, defendant in No. 10417, 
Arkansas Jobbers’ & Manufacturers’ Association vs. Director. 
General, C. R. I. & P., et al., has amended its order in that case 
entered December 22, 1920, so as to permit the defendants to 
establish by April 1, 1922, on 15 days’ notice, proportional rates 
on grain and grain products, including flour, in carloads, from 
St. Louis, Mo., and Cairo and Thebes, Ill., to Blytheville and 
Osceola, Ark., intermediate between St. Louis and Cairo and 
Thebes, on the one hand, and Memphis, Tenn., on the other, by 
way of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, which will not be 
greater than the proportional rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on the same commodities from St. Louis, Cairo, and 
Thebes to Memphis by way of the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way. In all other respects, however, the order of December 22, 
1920, will remain in full force. 

On petition filed by the Georgia Shippers’ Association the 
Commission has reopened for further hearing No. 12628. Charles-. 
ton Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama Great Southern et al.; No. 12675, 
Same vs. Same, and I. and S. 1385, class and commodity rates 
from Savannah, Brunswick and Port Wentworth, Ga., to Georgia 
destinations. 


PETITIONS FOR REOPENING, ETC. 


The applicant in Finance Docket 1108, Application of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. for authority to issue 
capital stock and to assume .liability in respect of the securities 
of the West Side Belt Railroad Company, has asked the Com: 
mission to reopen that proceeding and consolidate it with Fi- 
nance Docket 2186, which latter covers the applicant’s petition 
under paragraph 2 of section 5 of the act for authority to ac 
quire control of West Side Belt R. R. Co. 


The southwestern carriers have asked the Commission to 
grant a rehearing in I. and S. 1303, rates-to, from-and between 
points south of the Ohio River, including the Mississippi Valley, 
and for a modification of fourth section order No. 7542, as to 
denial of fourth section relief for account of lines west of the 
Mississippi River operating through Arkansas and Louisiana in 
connection with class and commodity rates applying from St. 
Louis, Mo., and points taking same rates, to Memphis, Tenn., 
and points taking same rates, and from St. Louis and Memphis 
and points taking same rates to Helena; Ark., Vicksburg and 
Natchez, Miss., Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La., and points 
taking same rates; also from New Orleans and points taking 
same rates to Memphis and points taking same rates. The 
Commission has been asked to extend the effective date of fourth 
section order No. 7542 beyond April 1. 


LOCATION OF CARS 


The per cent of home cars on home roads was 75.9 on Janu: 
ary 15, according to a bulletin issued this week by the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. By 
classes of equipment the percentages were as follows: Box, 68; 
refrigerator, 73.1; gondola, 82; stock, 84.2, and flat, 83.1. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars 
on line to ownership as of January 15 shows the following per 
centages by districts and for the country as a whole: Eastert, 
100.2, as against 92.6 a year ago; Allegheny, 99.5, as against 93.6 
a year ago; Pocahontas, 93.6, as against 87.8 a year ago; South- 
ern, 97.5, as against 96.5 a year ago; Western, 97.6, as against 
100.9 a year ago; all districts, 98.5, as against 96 a year ag0; 
Canadian roads, 94.2, as against 98 a year ago. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in 13079, H. J. Keith Company and The John Lay- 
ton Co., Inc., vs. Director-General, assigned for January 28 at 
Chicago, Ill., was cancelled and reassigned for February 10 at 
Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Keeler. 

Hearing in 12066, Construction and repair of railway equip- 
ment (P. & R. Ry.), assigned for January 26 at Washington, 
D. C., was cancelled and reassigned for January 30 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Barclay. ! 

Hearing in finance docket 1537, in the matter of the appl 
cation of K. O. & G. Ry. Co. and M. O. & G. R. R. Co. under 
paragraph (18) to (21, section 1,. of interstate commerce act, for 
certificate of public convenience and necessity for extension 
of a line of railroad and application under paragraph (18), se 
tion 15-a of said act for permission to retain excess earnings, 
assigned for January 31 at Washington, was canceled. 
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THE W. L. RICHESON CO. 


INCORPORATED 


FREIGHT BROKERS 
AND FORWARDERS 


Export Shipping for Account of 
Principals Throughout the World. 


(Main Office) 
Suite 1317-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 


401 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 


2nd Floor Steele Bldg. 
GALVESTON 


515 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Direct Private Wire Service Between New Orleans, 
New York and Galveston 








MEXICO 


Exporters, Attention! 
Port of Laredo Cleared 


Through the splendid cooperation of the National 
Lines of Mexico, freight congestion, at this port 
has been entirely relieved and we are now pre- 
pared to render service of the highest efficiency. 


Route your merchandise for reforwarding via our 


PACKAGE CARS 


FIVE to SIX DAY SERVICE to MEXICO CITY 












Camphuis & Company, Inc. 


Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO .. . TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


OFFICES: 


El . Texas Eagle Pass, Texas 
Nuevo Laredo, Tam Juarez, Chih. 
Piedras Negras, Coah. ‘Mexico City Monterrey, N. L. 


Write us for full particulare and request 
«@ copy of our shipping instructions. 
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6£&, North China| 
Line 


Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 


Regular Direct Freight Service Without Transhipment 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
TO 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin 
(Taku Bar), Chinwangtao, Dairen 


SS EASTERN SAILOR . Feb.13 SS WEST KADER .. . Mar. 27 
SS WEST NOMENTUM . Mar.6 SS LAS VEGAS..... April 17 


Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 
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SS VINITA 
SS WEST CAYOTE ... 
SS WEST KEATS.... 


ALL AMERICAN FLAG A-1 STEEL STEAMERS 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River Steamers 


for Hankow, Pukow, Nanking and other open 


Yangtze River Ports 
For information regarding Space, Rates, etc., apply to 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 327 South LaSalle Street, 
R. T. JOHNS & seealaiee INC., Contre] Bane 


attle Washington 


COLUMBIA PACIFIC SHIPPING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
509-522 Board of Trade Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


39 Sooaione, 
ew York City 


Tae @auilits: 


Traffic Manager 


Learn By This 
New Quick Method 


1 in,” 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man meal lng $24,000. 
f course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 
fascinating and intensely interesting = the rewards are big. 
sands of men are needed now. Why don’t you qualify fer one of these 
big pay jobs? 


Learn in Spare Time 


You can quickly master the secrets of traffic ma through 
our simple weethed of spare time study. The py ty oo 
ciation staff of n 
amazingly short time. 
your present work—and after you have qualified we oo) you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- 
cessful members and what they say of the A. C. A. we can 
help you to a lasting success and a — of prestige and importance 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 22-A 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, III. 





































































Note, items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new. 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancei- 
tations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. . i 


February 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Witters: 
* |. and S. 1481—Brick, clay and clay products from Danville, Ill., to 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


February 6—Toledo, O.—Examiner Carter: 
- 13375—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


February 6—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gaddess: 


1. and S. 1445—Coal from Wyoming mines to destinations in Utah, 
south of Ogden. 


February 6—Chicago, 1!l].—Examiner Keeler: 
13107—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
February 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Keeler: 
1. and S. 1456—Elimination of Green Fruit Auction Co. from list of 
C. M. & St. P. industries. 
1. and S. 1456 (first supplemental order)—Elimination of Green Fruit 
Auction Co. from list of C. M. & St. P. industries. 
February 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11375—Meyersdale Smokeless Coal Co. vs. B. & O. and Director Gen- 


eral. 

1. and S. 1434—Proportional grain rates from Minnesota and Wis- 
consin to eastern destinations. 

February 8—Mobi:e, Ala.—Examiner Clarke: » 

Finance Docket 1469—In the matter of application of Gulf Ports 
a R. R. Co. for certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. 

February 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Carter: 

13226—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

{. and S. 1384—Potatoes from Minnesota, Wisconsin and upper Mich- 
igan to Central and Trunk Line territories. 

February 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

13078—In re trackage arrangements between the Bingham & Gar- 
field Ry. Co. and the Utah Copper Co. 

12969—Divisions received by the Brimstone R. R. and Canal Co. 

February 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance Docket 2186—In the matter of the application of P. & W. V. 
Ry. Co. to acquire control of West Side Belt R. R. Co. 

February 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Carter: 

1. and S. 1468 and first sup. order—Building and roofing paper be- 
tween Western Trunk Line points. 

11481—The Certain-teed Products Corp. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
(In connection with I. and S. 1468.) 

February 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

oar na Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. 

February 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Keeler: 

13079—H. J. Keith Co. and The John Layton Co., Inc., vs. Director 

General. 

February 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner R. -W. Clarke: 

* Finance Docket 1726—In the matter of application of U. P. R. R. 
Co. to acquire control of Saratoga & Encampment R. R. 

February 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Woodrow: 

1 Southeastern Express Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 

12786—Southern Fisheries Assn. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
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Requests for official transcripts of testimony taken in proceedings of the Commission throughout the 
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February 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (Mo. Pac. R. R,) 

February 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 

Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11985, 12063, 11940, 12118 and 12094. 

February 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

* 1, and S. 1476—Class and commodity rates from Chicago and other 
points to south Atlantic and gulf ports for transshipment. vig 
Panama Canal. 

* Fourth Section App. 12115, 

February 14—Alamosa, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: 

13267—San Luis Valley Federation of Commerce et al. vs. Director 
General, D. & R. G. W. et al. 

February 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 

* 11860—Montana rates and fares (fares and charges of Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific Ry.). 

February 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 

— and repair of railway equipment (St. L. S. w. 
y.). 
February 15—Alturas, Calif.—Railroad Commission of California: 
Finance Docket 1796—In the matter of the application of Nevada- 
California-Oregon Ry. for a certificate that public convenience and 
necessity will permit abandonment of its line between Hackstaff, 
Calif., and Lakeview, Ore. 
February 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13071—In the matter of intrastate rates of the Terminal Ry. Assn. 
of St. Louis and other carriers within the state of Illinois. 
11425—John Kline Brick Co. vs. Director General, N. Y. C. et al. 

February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11339—St. Louis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, 
Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 

10937—J. Warshafsky & Son vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 

11019—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

11043—Missouri Malleable Iron Co. vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 

11043 (Sub. No. 1)—A. Wolff Iron and Metal Co. et al. vs. T. R. R. 
A. of St. L. et al. 


SALE OF EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 


Additional sales of equipment trust certificates have been 
anncunced by the Director General of Railroads as _ follows: 
To Lee, Higginson & Co., New York, a total of $537,500, made up 
of $62,500 of Kansas City Terminal certificates; $114,000 of Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis certificates; $196,500 of 
Indiana Harbor Belt certificates; and $164,500 of Monongahela 
Railway certificates. All these certificates mature from 1923 to 
1927, inclusive. Announcement also was made that $5,834,400 
of Pere Marquette certificates, maturing from 1923 to 1935, in- 
clusive, have been sold to the Guaranty Company of New York 
and associates, and $695,500 of Maine Central certificates, ma- 
turing from 1923 to 1935, inclusive, to Harris, Forbes & Co.. 
New York. The sales of the Pere Marquette and Maine Central 
certificates were sold subject to the execution ‘of the amend- 
ment to the subordination provisions of the equipment trust 
agreements. 













PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
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JOHN M. STERNHAGEN EDWARD A. HAID 
COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 


1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Building. 


merce Commission. For ten years Commerce Counsel, Interstate Commerce and St. Louls, Mo. 
various shippers’ organizations, and member National Federal Tax Law 


Special attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and State Commissions 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PROPOSAL FOR COMMISSIONER ; 
glean cs $i i eR Ne PLOTTERS NEE TR EN 319 A corps of experienced pack- 


age designers are maintained 
to help our customers solve 
their packing problems. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Cases decided by state and federal courts................-.08- 324 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Cases decided by state and federal courts.............cee wees 325 


Our ‘“‘Perfect Package’ Data 
Sheet has saved other concerns 
thousands of dollars—free on 


MISCELLANEQUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 


Cases decided by state and federal courts...........cceeeeeees 325 
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Legal and practical questions answered by experts............ 331 
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ling. Anderson, Indiana Offices 
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elephone, Main 3840 Telephone, Harrison 880 
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We operate our own Boxboard and Strawboard Mills 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast 
South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports . 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 


; CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: M. EDW. KIENAPPEL 
112 West Adams Street 
——— 
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Wetzel Drop Front 
Tariff Files 


(PATENTED) 


The Best File for Filing and Referring to Tariffs Instantly 


NO INDEXING REQUIRED 






Efficient 





Convenient Simple 





SOME SATISFIED OIL COMPANIES THAT ARE 
USERS: 


Cancer 


General Petroleum Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
The Sterling Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, Kan. 
White Eagle Petroleum Company, Chanute, Kan. 
Cosden & Company, Tulsa, Okla. 

Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Champlin Refining Company, Enid, Okla. 

Sinclair Oil Co. of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. 
Montrose Oil Company, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Imperial Refining Company, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Deepwater Oil Refineries, Houston, Tex. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex. 
Standard Oil Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Great Southern Refining Company, Lexington, Ky. 
Southern Oil Corporation, Chicago. 

Manhattan Linseed & Oil Company, St. Paul, Minn. 































—T3—Tariff file 
Section with 










Indiahoma Refining Company, St. Louis, Mo. 16 ae inch 
Mutual Oil Company, Kansas City, Mo. Drop Front 
Acme Petroleum Company, Kansas City, Mo. Drawers. 





Northwestern Oil Company, Superior, Wis. 
Jas. B. Berry’s Sons Company, Oil City, Pa. 
Independent Refining Company, Oil City, Pa. 















—T5—Sliding 
Warren Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, Warren, Pa. Shelf 8 eo- 
Pierce Oil Corporation, New York. tion. 


New Orleans Refining Company, New York. 


—T4—Tariff file 
Section with 
12— 4 inch 











A STACK OF WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILE SECTIONS 








oupe, (Measuring outside 45 inches wide, 5734 inches high and 13 inches deep) 

Start with any number of sections and build up as your requirements 

P. A. WETZEL COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
" Address all correspondence to 

avre, 

Salesroom: . General Office and Factory: 

| 1351 Marquette Building, Chicago Springfield, Illinois 

Building 


Telephone: Central 2845 


rte SKA seU KL D vUr. 


LL —_——— 
— ee ee 


KENBACH LINE 


COAST TO COAST VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Express Freight Services 
U. S. Mail Steamers 








Twin Screw American Steamers 








NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, SAN DIEGO 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, TACOMA 


MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, TACOMA 









Through Bills of Lading issued to and from other North Pacific Ports and Hawaiian Islands. 









GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 


ee Bldg. Lafayette Bidg. Oliver Building 1024 Prudential Building Central Bldg. Merchants Exchange 


hicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles San Francisco 
Pierce Building Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents A. Le Blanc, Agent Railway Exchange L. C. Smith Bldg. 
St. Louis Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. Portland : Seattle 





tl 


| Te St. Louis and Kansas City f/_/ i? 
Th eee Clonee 89 "i # £, su. veut and Memphis Traffic Representatives: 
e€ Temple “> ” WACO Cc . Fish, 


Texas Mexican tha ra 
Railway Company 


Cameron y 















To New Orleans_, w.c. Beaman, 


Asst. Traffic Manager, 
a HOUSTON <<. a Laredo, Texas 
J. P. Craven, 


T E Py General Agent, 
a Laredo, Texas 
<, oy ) C. W. Fish 


Foreign Freight Agent, 
916C cculesl Salling, 


MES St. Louis, Mo. 


Z-S" Mr. Censignee: 
Zi r. Ccnsignee: 
Z-¢0 Ixtle, Sisal, Hides, 
er Skins and Hair, Metals 

(Silver, Copper, Lead and 
Zinc), Arsenic, Turpentine, Can- 
delilla Wax, Pecans (in season), 
Rubber (Crude), Coffee, Beans, Baskets, 


; Os SES. sor/2/ Pottery, Bones, Sarsaparilla Root, Manganese 
G nal fe o PSssSeses gt] § : Ore, Rope and Twine, Garlic, Mercury and 
Aw ONS om x 


Flatonia 9g 
¥ 


8. ®. 5 SAN ANTONIO 


Minera 


Crude Petroleum are the chief articles of im- 
portation from Mexico. These articles when 
imported are shipped to various points in the United States, and some to European destinations. 


< yy » 
x Kand MeNally & Co. ther { ! 


There is usually a supply of Ixtle in storage at Laredo ready for immediate shipment. Should 
you be interested, write or wire us and we will be pleased to put you in touch with the shipper. 


Should you be in the market for any of the other articles mentioned above, let us know. 
Do not hesitate to avail yourself of our service. The Texas Mexican Railway Company pays us 
to render you this service. The only cost to you will be a two cent stamp to mail your letter. 


C. M. FISH, Traffic Manager. 
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